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PROLOGUE 


The present study was originally envisaged as a continuation of the 
investigation into the doctrinal developments in the early Armenian 
Church during the fifth to seventh centuries, presented in my earlier 
work, L’Eglise arménienne et le Grand Schisme d’Orient (1999). This 
second part, encompassing the seventh century, was to focus on the 
internal problems facing the final formulation of Armenian doctrine as 
opposed to the external pressures brought upon it by the neighbouring 
powers of Persia and Byzantium in the earlier period. Upon further 
research, however, it became evident that such an investigation could 
not be undertaken satisfactorily without a more general study of the 
other aspects of Armenia under the domination of Byzantium as well 
as of the late Sasanians and the Umayyads (ca. A.D. 600-750), a period 
identified here as the Interregnum. Moreover, it also became clear that 
such a chronological shift entailed a concomitant change in methodo- 
logical approach to a definition of the Armenian identity. Conse- 
quently, while still including its earlier purpose of studying the doctri- 
nal evolution of the Armenian Church during the Interregnum, the 
present study no longer seeks to limit ifself to the analysis of any 
particular aspect subsumed in this identity, but rather to widen its 
scope. [ts intention is now to collect and offer an introductory over- 
view of the main components that have contributed to the definition of 
Armenia’s identity during this period. A number of studies dealing 
with particular aspects of the Interregnum already exist and have been 
taken into consideration. Others are still needed. In short, our main 
purpose at this point is not to present a study in depth of this period, 
especially in the fields of textology, theology and art history, not all 
of which are possible in the light of available evidence, and further- 
more lie beyond our competence as a historian, some aspects of the 
problem will be of necessity scanted.! Let it suffice to seek a chrono- 


1 See in particular the thoughtful presentation of MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 213- 
241, and Cowk (2004) on the theological development, as well as the still unpublished 
doctoral thesis of GREENWoopD (2000). For the problem of the Armenian Church’s claim 
to apostolicity, otherwise unaddressed here, see below, III, n. 124. (Cross references will 
be given according to chapter [Roman capital] and note [Arabic lower case]. Where no 
chapter is indicated the cross reference is within the same chapter). 
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logical and substantial redirection in our evaluation of the Interregnum, 
a period during which no Armenian state was in existence, and by so 
doing attempt to create a new pattern and propose a new methodology 
for the study of Armenian history. 

The concept of the fifth century A.D. as Armenia’s “Golden Age” was 
the creation of the Mekhitarist scholars of the nineteenth century, and was 
based primarily on literary criteria. As such, it was justifiable since the 
second half of the fifth century saw the rapid development of Armenian 
original literature, inaugurated by Koriwn’s Life of his teacher’MaStoc‘ 
just before the middle of the century” - to be followed before the end of 
the same century by the Buzandarank‘ or Epic Histories, once attributed 
to an otherwise unknown P‘awstos Buzand - and, at the turn to the sixth 
century, by the History of Armenia composed by Lazar P‘arpec‘i,? who 
inaugurated one of the major genres of Armenian medizval literature. 

From a historical point of view, however, this characterization has 
proved far less felicitous or even tenable. As I have already had the occa- 
sion to observe in a number of previous studies, the Armenian lands; 
whatever their cultural similarity, had a tripartite political and administra- 
tive division until the last years of the fourth century. Their component 
parts consisted of: a) Armenia minor, west of the northern Euphrates, 
subdivided by that time into two ordinary Roman provinces, Armenia I 
and Armenia II; b) the kingdom of Armenia or Greater Armenia east of 
the river, ruled by a junior line of the Parthian Arsacid dynasty as clients 
of the Roman Empire under the terms of the unstable agreement of 
Rhandeia in A.D. 66; and finally, c) the southern, semi-autonomous 
Armeno-Mesopotamian principalities known as the Satrapies (6v1 or 
gentes), lying from west to east along the eastern Euphrates/Arsanias 
(modern Murad-su), whose allegiance to the Armenian crown remained 
at best equivocal.* Hence, the term “Armenia” should not be used for a 


2 Koriwn, in the editions of ABELEAN (1941), with many reprints = English translation 
K-N (1964), and the German translation of WINKLER (1994), p. 92-138. This work exists 
in both a short and a long recension, both being given in the German translation. For a 
new edition see MINASEAN (1992) and MAT‘EVoSYAN (1994). The order of this text has 
been questioned and re-arranged. See AKINEAN (1949), MAT‘EVoSYAN (1990), WINKLER, 
op. cit., and for a recent discussion of this and other problems as well as a new French 
translation, MAHE (1994-1995a), and Ip., (2005-2007). 

3 BP = BP-G; LP‘ = EP'-T. A version of the History of Armenia attributed to 
Agat‘angetos is probably dated from the same period, but was subsequently reworked. See 
THOMSON (1976), p. xc, and ADONTZ (1970a), p. 266. 

4 See GARSOIAN (1998a), EAD. (2009a), etc. 
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single unit in this period, nor did it necessarily have the same meaning 
in Armenian and contemporary Greek sources, in the latter of which, the 
term “Armenia” usually refers to Roman Armenia minor and not to 
trans-Euphratine Greater Armenia.> The Armenian Arsacid kingdom 
came to an end in 428, less than fifty years after its partition ca. 387 
between Rome and Persia. This division® left its major part, soon to be 
known as Persarmenia, to the Sasanians while the Romans acquired a far 
smaller territory east of the Euphrates known alternately as Armenia Inte- 
rior and Armenia Maior as pars pro toto. This portion seems to have 
been held separately by the Empire as an atypical province, ruled at some 
still uncertain point by an official named the comes Armeniae, until the 
Justinianic reform of the imperial Armenian lands.in 536.’ The ambigu- 
ous status and allegiances of the Satrapies varied in accordance with'the 
Roman-Persian peace treaties of Nisibis in 299 and of Jovian in 363, 
which moved some of them in and out of the Roman sphere of influence. 
The western or Roman Satrapies lost their hereditary character in 488 as 
a result of their participation in the revolt of Ilus® and in 536, they were 
fused by the Justinianic reform into a single unit known as Armenia IV? 
The status of the eastern ones, as part of the Sasanian empire or as par- 
tially autonomous entities, still remains uncertain.!° 

The events of the middle of the fifth century further added to the earlier 
alterations. Persarmenia, replacing most of the now vanished Arsacid king- 
dom, was harrowed by the disastrous defeat of Awarayr in 451 at which 
the majority of the Armenian magnates, grouped around their hereditary 
commander-in-chief prince Vardan Mamikonean, chose martyrdom over 
apostasy in the face of the Sasanian attempt to reimpose Zoroastrianism on 


> See EaD. (1983), p. 149-158. 

® For these transformations, see EAD. (1998a, and 1999a). 

7 Bap. (1999a), p. 11-14. 

8 After 488, only Balabitene/Balahovit seems to have preserved its hereditary rights 
until the reform of 536. 

9 CJC, Novella, xxxi; ADONTZ (1970a), p. 35*. See below, p. 5 for Maurice’s addi- 
tional re-organization of the Empire’s Armenian territories. 

10 The reference to a “king of Arzanéné”, in the Persian Acts of the Martyrs seems to 
bespeak a considerable degree of autonomy for the region, as does Procopius’ comment 
that the satraps of the western portion were entitled to wear the imperial purple shoes. 
GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 15-18. Similarly, the third part of the Chronicle of Zuqnin maintains 
the separation between the satrapal lands of the East and Armenia proper, CHRON. ZUQ., 
p. 124 = trans., p. 111: “... others from among them [the Julianists] directed their course 
to the countries of Sophanéné and Arzanéné and entered also Armenia.” 
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a Christian Armenia. In the main, they were annihilated by the Persians, 
thereby leaving their lands unprotected for a generation under the nominal 
rule of minor children, some of whom were held for a time as hostages in 
Persia. On the Roman side, we have already seen that the great administra- 
tive reform of Justinian, approximately one century later, redivided the 
imperial Armenian territories and fused them with parts of Pontus and the 
western Satrapies, to form four new Armenias. Yet another division in 591 
returned to the Byzantine empire most of the lands of Persarmenia, simul- 
taneously weakening the authority of its Church by the resultant transfer 
of its western bishoprics to the jurisdiction of Constantinople from which 
the Armenian kat‘otikate was increasingly estranged." 

Culturally, the Armenian plateau remained divided in two by its geog- 
raphy. The Araxéné or northern portion, linked westward with Cappado- 
cia, leaned toward the Hellenized, Classical world of the Mediterranean. 
Southern Armenia of the Vannic region and the Satrapies looked south- 
ward by way of Mesopotamia to the Syrian world of Edessa.and Antioch. 
Until the creation of the Armenian alphabet at the beginning of the fifth 
century gave their own voice to the Armenians, and even in the subse- 
quent period, Greek influence dominated the northern portion of the 
region, while Syriac prevailed in the South. 

Still more importantly, the cohesiveness of Armenian Christianity was 
threatened by interior and exterior doctrinal transformations. Paralleling 
the cultural spheres, two centers had marked the Christianization of the 
Armenian lands. A&tiSat in south-western Tar6n first received its tradi- 
tions from the Syriac School of Antioch, while the subsequent mission 
of St. Gregory the INuminator brought to Ejmiacin in the North the Hel- 
lenized Christianity of Cappadocia at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Thus, dogmatically as well as culturally, Armenia tended to remain 
divided; its autocephalous Church partially influenced in the south by the 
Dyophysite doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia and of the Persian 
Church of the Orient, and partially in the north-west by the Orthodox 
Christianity of the Byzantine empire and of the first cecumenical coun- 
cils. As late as the middle of the sixth century, southern Armenian bish- 
ops still tended to favour a Dyophysite Christology, if we are to believe 
the Letter of Blame addressed to them by the kat‘otikos Nersés II.!2 By 


"| For a more extensive treatment of this material, see inter alii, GARSOIAN (1999a), 


chapter I. 
2 Ean. (1992), p. 69-74. Nersés II-II. 
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the second council of Duin of 555, however, the Armenian Church had 
officially anathematized the Dyophysite Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, formally adopted by the State Church of Persia, though 
another half century would be needed for its official final rejection in 607 
of the fourth cecumenical council of Chalcedon, which it considered to 
have fallen into the same error.!? 

Under such divisive and altering circumstances it is difficult to view 
the fifth or sixth centuries as a “Golden Age”, or to speak from a politi- 
cal or even doctrinal point of view of a single or centralized Armenia in 
this early period of its Christian history. In a previous study, as I have 
said, I sought to trace the gradual separation of the Armenian Church 
from both Persian and Constantinopolitan Christianity during the fifth 
and sixth centuries.'* Here, without attempting to delve exhaustively into 
political, textual and particularly theological problems, many of which 
still need elucidation, I should like to continue by turning to the largely 
neglected interval of the so-called ““Dark Age”, from the disappearance 
of the earlier units and of the native Arsacid dynasty to the accession of 
the Muslim Abbasid dynasty in the middle of the VIIIth century and the 
almost simultaneous beginning of the rise to power of the Bagratid house, 
a period for which I have proposed the name of “Interregnum”, during 
which Armenia did not form a separate state but was divided politically 
and administratively between a Byzantine and Persian, subsequently an 
Arab, sphere.'> Reversing the hitherto dominant interpretation of Arme- 
nian history, which concentrated overwhelmingly on the interludes 
marked by political independence or at least virtual autonomy, the pre- 
sent study does not propose to by-pass the Interregnum, or to treat it 
negatively as a period of stagnation or regression. Its aim is rather to 
focus on those aspects which made of it-the crucible in which the true 
constants of Armenian history appeared, or were consolidated, in the 
context of a period of statelessness, one in which the national identity 
achieved its true synthesis. 


13 See on all this GARSOYAN (1999a). 

4 Idem. 

'S The accession of the Abbasids was to mark a major watershed in the situation of 
Armenia, cf. TER-GHEVONDIAN (1986), p. 778, who probably exaggerates when he asserts 
that Armenia was becoming “un Etat souverain”, autonomous and all but independent, 
under the Umayyads, but also concludes that the accession of the Abbasids inaugurated a 
sharp turn for the worse. See below, p. 22. 
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This task is by no means simple and has been hitherto complicated and 
to some degree distorted by a primarily political approach and an almost 
exclusive reliance on the surviving narrative histories and chronicles to 
the exclusion of other sources of information. The native narratives, how- 
ever, are neither as abundant nor as satisfactory as those for the preceding 
period. The only approximately contemporary Armenian historical source 
to address the earlier period of the Interregnum is the seventh century 
History once attributed to bishop Sebéos, (completed ca. 660), which, 
despite its occasional chronological lapses, remains our main source for 
the end of the Sasanian dynasty in Iran.° The problematic History of 
(Caucasian) Albania has received considerable attention in recent years. 
It is now held to be a compilation of several sources brought together 
between 982 and 988 by Movsés Dasyuranc‘i, but incorporating earlier 
ones, some of which are indubitably contemporary with the events of the 
seventh century.'” As such, its value for a study of the period has unques- 


~ a 


16 [PS]-SEB = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J (1999), with the evaluation of Howard-Johnston, as 
well as HOWARD-JOHNSTON (2002) and the analysis of GREENWooD (2000), p. 10-85, who 
sees the work as a compilation of several written and oral sources, presented in a generally 
chronological order and interpreting the tumultuous events of the period under considera- 
tion as the fulfillment of Old Testament apocalyptic prophecies. For the presumed termi- 
nal date of this History, see ZUCKERMAN (2007), p. 409. GREENWOOD (2000), p. 60-61, 
also accepts the History as the work of a contemporary of the events writing in the mid- 
seventh century down to the middle of 655, with the addition of three short notices taking 
the text down to 661. In spite of the defects noted by Howard-Johnston, and Greenwood, 
I have preferred on a number of occasions to follow the version of Pseudo-Sebéos as 
reflecting the contemporary native point of view. 

7 Movsés’ History of the Albanian People has recently attracted considerable attention 
from scholars, who are in general agreemeht as to the composite nature of the work com- 
piled by Movsés Dasxyuranc‘i in the Xth century. Thus, it is not a contemporary composi- 
tion, but one nevertheless incorporating seventh century material with little alteration. 
Disagreements persist, however, as to the precise nature of this material. For the most 
recent analyses of the History, see GREENWOOD (2000), HOWARD-JOHNSTON (2002), 
ZUCKERMAN (2007), p. 405-417, containing additional bibliography, and AKOPIAN (2009), 
continuing his earlier conclusions, ID. (1987). Akopian identifies several separate sources: 
a “History of the [Albanian] kat‘otikos Viroy” (629), a work which he attributes to an 
“Anonymous Kalankatuac‘i” composed between 630 and 632, as well as a text to which 
he gives the title of The History of 684, derived from the presumed date of its composition. 
He has published all of these as separate works in MH, vol. IV, p. 361-375, and V, p. 793- 
895. HOWARD-JOHNSTON (2002), p. 52-62, generally accepts Akopian’s four-fold division 
of the VIIth century material imbedded in Dasyuranc‘i’s Xth century compilation includ- 
ing a “Panegyric of Prince JuanSer” and accounts of the activity of the monk/bishop Esayi. 
The precise components of the compilation still remain debated. See GREENWOOD (2000) 
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tionably grown, but its focus on Caucasian Albania necessarily diverts 
its main attention away from the internal situation in Armenia, and its 
importance here bears on the conditions generally prevailing in Trans- 
caucasia and the problems concerning the emperor Heraclius’ eastern 
campaigns. Brief occasional details, particularly on the existence of an 
Armenian community in Jerusalem in the VIth century, can be obtained 
from the second part of the so-called Anonymous Chronicle.'* The main 
focus of the somewhat later History of Lewond vartabed is on the early 
period of Arab conquests and their gradual domination of the Armenian 
plateau.!? Except for the dubious [Xth century collection misattributed to 
Sapuh Bagratuni,2° the next great period of Armenian historiography 
would not come until the Bagratid period of the late ninth and early tenth 
centuries with the kat‘olikos Yovhannés Drasyanakertc‘i “the Historian” 
and his contemporary for the southern kingdom of Vaspurakan, T‘ovma 
Arcruni, followed by the Universal History of Stephen of Tar6n or 
Asotik, writing at the turn of the eleventh century. Despite their use of 
earlier material and their treatment of preceding times complementing 
earlier accounts, these historians reflect, of necessity, the preoccupations 
and ethos of a different epoch.?! Even though it is still occasionally cited 
as a seventh century source, the History of Tar6n, attributed to Yovhannés 
Mamikonean and held to be the continuation of Zenob Glak’s earlier 
History of the same name, can no longer be relied upon as a contempo- 


and ZUCKERMAN (2007), who rejects both Akopian’s proposed’composition, as well as the 
existence of the last postulated work, p. 407-409 et sq., and offers a different internal 
composition for the History of the Albanian People. See also MAHE (2008-2009). While 
the problem of Dasyuranc‘i’s compilation is unquestionably central for a reconstruction 
of VIIth century historiography, it remains to some degree marginal to the focus of the 
present study, as was observed by GREENWOOD (2000), p. 87-88: “This work is not 
focused upon Armenia but upon Aluank‘.... It is clear that in the seventh century, con- 
temporaries considered the two to be separate countries.” 

18 ANON. This two part translation from the Greek has been attributed to Anania 
Sirakac‘i, AN. Sir. On the other hand, GREENWOOD (2008), p. 248-250 et passim, suggests 
that this complex and little known compilation, may have been the work of P‘ilon 
Tirakac‘i, the author of the Armenian version of Sokrates Scholastikos. * 

19 EEWOND. No recent edition or satisfactory translation of Lewond’s work into a west- 
ern language exists at present, though a long awaited one by B. Martin-Hisard is expected 
in the near future. Meanwhile, the old French translation of CHAHNAZARIAN (1856) remains 
preferable to the more recent English one. 

20 [PS.]-SAP. = English translation by THOMSON (1988-1989). 

21 YK = YK-M, T‘A = T‘A-T, ASOLIK = (trans.) A-D, comprising the first part of the 
History. 
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rary witness, since the demonstration that the two works are in fact a 
single tenth century forgery.” 

These narrative sources, however, have proved insufficient in them- 
selves and should be fleshed out by the information provided by addi- 
tional material, if we are to gain a balanced evaluation of the Interreg- 
num. Of particular importance are the surviving Greek translation of the 
Armenian Chalcedonian document known under the name of the Nar- 
ratio de rebus Armeniae dated by G. Garitte around A.D. 700,23 and its 
later parallel text attributed to the Iberian kat‘otikos of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Arsén Sap‘areli,* both of which present the Chalcedonian point of 
view opposed to that of the Armenian Church. Equally if not more impor- 
tant, as we shall see, is the Armenian Geography (Axyarhac‘oyc‘), whose 
disputed authorship, once presumed to have been ascribed to the historian 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, has most recently been attributed to the learned poly- 
math Anania Sirakac‘i, but whose seventh century date has not been 
questioned.”> Of great interest for the question of the development of 
monasticism in Armenia in this period is the insufficiently appreciated 


2 The History attributed to Yovhannés Mamikonean is still included as a separate 
seventh century work in Matenagirk' Hayoc’‘, vol. V, p. 971-1126, but see the demonstra- 
tion by AVDOYAN (1993) as to the apocryphal nature of this work and to the tenth century 
date of the so-called History of Tarén of which it purports to be the continuation and 
second part. Most of the VIIth and VIIIth century Armenian sources have been reprinted 
as part of the general chronological re-edition of Armenian classical sources in progress 
at Antelias: Matenagirk' Hayoc‘ (Hereafter, MH) vols. [V-VII, 2004-. Praiseworthy as is 
such an undertaking making a number of difficultly obtainable works available, it suffers 
from the reproduction of earlier editions often without attempting to substitute critical 
ones, and it occasionally gives formal status to “sources”, such as the History of 684, 
vol. V, p. 799-895, whose independent existence remains as yet hypothetical, or to others, 
such as the History of Tarén, by Ps.-Yovhannés Mamikonean which is demonstrably a 
later forgery. “7 

23 Narratio = French translation by MAHE (1994-1995), p. 429-438. The recent hypoth- 
esis that the Narratio is an original Greek text produced by the Armenian Chalcedonians 
rather than a translation of an Armenian original, ARUTYUNOVA-FIDANYAN (2004), has not 
been generally accepted by scholars as against Garitte’s magisterial study. 

* ARS. SAP‘. Despite their similarities, the Treatise of Arsen is by no means a mere 
translation of the Narratio and its date long held to be in the IXth century, has now been 
shifted to the XIth. See ALEKsIDZE (1980), p- 68, 207, MAHE (1996a), ALEKSIDZE-MAHE 
(2010), and GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 57 and n. 55. A French translation of this work by Mahé 
is found in ALEKSIDZE-MAHE (2010), p. 100-132. 

*% The Geography exists in both a long and a short recension. See A8x for the Arme- 
nian text and a French translation of the long recension. For the English translation of both 
recensions, see HEWSEN (1992). 
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List of Armenian Monasteries in Jerusalem by the otherwise unknown 
Armenian cleric Anastas Vardapet, together with the contemporary Letter 
of the Chalcedonian patriarch of Jerusalem, John IV (574/5-580), which 
unexpectedly confirms the authenticity of some of the information in 
Anastas’ List, albeit from the radically opposed doctrinal point of view.” 

The narrative histories further need to be complemented by the con- 
siderable information to be obtained from ecclesiastical documents such 
as the surviving Acts of the relevant councils. To be sure, some of the 
early Armenian canons are of dubious authenticity,?’ but the first Arme- 
nian Book of Canons promulgated by the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i 
in 719 officially set the dogmatic position finally reached by the Arme- 
nian Church during the Interregnum.”® The collection known as the Book 
of Letters (Girk‘ Ttt‘oc‘) is composed of the official correspondence of 
the Armenian Church, though the absence of a critical edition makes its 
second portion, in particular, of questionable reliability.”° Its inclusion of 
the exchange of letters leading to the schism between the Iberian and 
Armenian Churches, as well as of the official condemnation by Armenia 
of the council of Chalcedon, provides the crucial documentary evidence 
for these events. The seventh century compilation, known as The Seal of 
Faith (Knik‘ Hawatoy), probably composed around the time of the 
kat‘otikos Komitas (611-628), though not by him, contains, as we shall 
see, material of primary importance for the evaluation of the movement 
of Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i.*° To these should be added the already 


26 The text and English translation of Anastas’ List are given-in SANJIAN (1969). The 
text has also been recently reprinted in MH, vol. V, 2005, p. 1271-1279. Joun IV, Letter, 
and its Latin translation, VARDANEAN (1912). On the problem of the dates of the pontificate 
of John IV, see GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 248, n. 13. 

27 GARSOIAN (2005-2007), p. 190-194. 

28 YO (1834), p. 57-77; Kanonagirk' I, p. 514-537. See also MARDIROSSIAN (2004). 

29 There is as yet no critical edition of the entire Book of Letters, although this has been 
done for the seventh century portion regarding the correspondence between Armenia and 
Iberia leading to the doctrinal schism between the two Churches (GT‘-III = ALEKSIDZE, 1968), 
which is consequently preferable for this period. Despite some transpositions and omissions, 
there are no crucial differences between the first edition of the entire text (GT‘-I), INGLISEAN 
(1901) and the second (GT‘-I1), POLAREAN/BOGHARIAN (1994), but any variants will be indi- 
cated where applicable. A partial French translation of most of the first portion of this compi- 
lation, including the part dealing with the Armeno-Iberian schism is given as an appendix to 
GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 411-583. For the reliability of the second portion, see TALLON (1955). 

30 KH, originally published by TER MKRTC‘EAN (1914). The anastatic reprint of this 
edition (1944) mistakenly attributes it, however, to the kat‘olikos Komitas. Cf. THOMSON 
(1995), p. 142, 196. 
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mentioned seventh century Armenian Geography (Axyarhac‘oyc'). A few 
epigraphic testimonies from this period have survived as witnesses of the 
continued existence of the great aristocratic families recorded in the ear- 
lier Paleochristian period.?! Finally, the hitherto neglected visual mate- 
rial, especially the vast architectural development of the same century, 
must be given its indispensable economic and social consideration.32 

Whatever foreign material is available to supplement the information 
to be drawn from the native Armenian sources tends to be scarce and 
relatively unsatisfactory. No Persian historical sources of the Sasanian 
period have come down to us, with the exception of the increasingly 
abundant seals systematically published by Rika Gyselen.*3 The Byzan- 
tine historians are of considerable use for the interactions between Byz- 
antium, the Armenian plateau, the Sasanians and subsequently the Arab 
Caliphate, but they concern themselves primarily with the foreign, polit- 
ical, and religious relations among them rather than with the interior 
aspects of the Armenian lands. Embassies and treaties are noted by 
Menander Protector,*4 and considerable chronological information can be 
gathered from the latter portion of the Chronicon Paschale.* Theophy- 
lakt Simokattes is the main source for the marginal late sixth century 
reign of the emperor Maurice (582-602), but his main focus is not 
directed toward Armenia.** The encomium of George of Pisidia on the 
victorious reconquests of the emperor Heraclius is limited in scope and 
often opaque.*” The accounts of the Persian capture of Jerusalem in 614 
complements the material quoted by Pseudo-Sebéos.** Once again, the 
major Greek histories, in particular the Chronicle of Theophanes the 
Confessor, writing between 810 and 814, as well as the Breviarium of 
the patriarch Nikephoros are useful but later in date and as such open to 
the possibility of a reinterpretation of the evidence.°9 


—” 


31. The most convenient compendium of these is to be found in GREENWOOD (2004). 
No colophons are known for this early period. ° 

* Inter alii, THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), THIERRY-DONABEDIAN (1989), and most recently, 
DONABEDIAN (2008), who specifically identifies the seventh century as “L’Age d’or de 
l’architecture arménienne.” 

33 GySELEN (2002a and b). 

34 Men. Pror. (1985), with an English translation. 

35 Chron. Pasch. (1832). English translation by WHITBY (1986). 

36 THEO. SIM. (1887/1972), WHITBY (1986). 

37 GEorG. Pisip. (1939), with an Italian translation. 

38 ANASTASE LE PERSE (1994). 

°° THEO. Conr, (1883), English translation, MANGO-ScoTr (1997); NIKEPH. (1990). 
English translation, MANGO (1990). 





PROLOGUE XVII 


Of episodic and comparative use for Armenia, though their interest is 
obviously not directed towards it, are the Syriac historians,” Joshua the 
Stylite, Ps.-Zacharias of Mitylene and John of Ephesus, for the latter part 
of the VIth century, who give the counterbalancing Monophysite view of 
the events described in the Nestorian accounts of the Liber castitatis and 
Thomas of Marga’s Book of Governors.“ Of particular interest for the 
study of the spread of radical Julianist Monophysitism in Armenia is the 
third section of the slightly later Chronicle of the so-called Pseudo-Dio- 
nysios of Tel-Mahré, also known as The Chronicle of Zuqnin, incorporat- 
ing as it does the lost second section of the History of John of Ephesus.*” 
Yet again, the much later Chronicle of the Jacobite patriarch Michael the 
Syrian (1066-1099), of which two Armenian Epitomes exist, preserves 
earlier material, such as a much fuller list of the Armenian participants 
at the council of Manazkert in 725/6, than has survived in Armenian,® 
as does the Chronicle of Seert.“ Syriac accounts of the development of 
Persian monasticism and monastic rules are suggestive for the evolution 
of Armenian institutions. The Arab accounts of al-Baladhuri, Tabari 
and the early Arab geographers, such as Ibn Hawgal, need to be consid- 
ered for the earlier material they incorporate, even though they too are 
considerably later in date.* 

From a conjunction of this variety of sources, the image of the Inter- 
regnum no longer matches the simplistic definition of it as merely a 


4 For a review of the extant Syriac sources concerning the VIIth century and their 
contribution, see BROCK (1976). \ 

41 Jos. STYL., English translation, WRIGHT (1882/1968); Ps. ZACH. RHET., HE (1924, 
with Latin translation); Jou. Epa., HE (1953) with a Latin translation; I86’DNAH; THOM. 
MARGA. 

42 CHRON. ZuQ. See p. xv-xvi, xxvi-xxix, for the incorporation of the second part of 
the History of John of Ephesus, as well as WITAKOWSKI (1987 and 1991). The so-called 
Minor Chronicles, except for the one usually known under the name of the Anonymous 
Guidi, have little to say directly concerning matters of interest to us here. 

43 MSS (1899-1910, repr. 1963) with a French translation; MSA-I (1870), French 
translation LANGLOIs (1868), MSA-II (1871). The two Armenian Epitomes are not identi- 
cal so that the two editions, Jerusalem 1870 and 1871, should be considered separately. 

4 Chron. Séert (PO, 1910-1911), with numerous reprints. 

45 ]SO‘DNAH OF BASRA (1896), THOM. MARGA, with English translation (1893). V6dBus 
(1960a-b). See inter alii, HONIGMANN (1951 and 1954) on Monophysite monasticism in 
the East. For a series of the most recent studies on Persian monasticism, primarily Nesto- 
rian, see CH. and F. JULLIEN (2005-2007). 

46 AL-BALADHURI (1836-1866), English translation, HITTI (1916/1968); TABARI (1879- 
1901), English translation (1999), German translation, NOLDEKE (1879/1973); IBN HAWQAL 
(1938/1964), French translation, KRAMERS and WIET (1964). 


XVII PROLOGUE 


“Dark Age”; nor can its importance be disregarded. Nevertheless, the 
traditional, primarily political interpretation, based in the main on narra- 
tive accounts, and focused on international rather than internal events, 
which has largely prevailed, may obviously not be disregarded. Conse- 
quently, some attention must first be paid to the events which form the 
background for this traditional interpretation before turning to the insuf- 
ficiently appreciated other aspects of the period that may eventually sug- 
gest an altogéther different evaluation thereof. 





CHAPTER I 


THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


For the historians of medizval Armenia, the period of the Interregnum 
has offered little solace from a strictly patriotic or primarily political 
point of view, and the case for the destructive effect of various external 
and internal forces on the Armenian lands is easy to make. Not only was 
the long since vanished autonomous kingdom of the local Arsacid 
dynasty an increasingly fading memory, leaving behind not even a simu- 
lacrum of a state, but the entire epoch was one of divisive and debilitat- 
ing warfare, only temporarily halted in 562 by the emperor Justinian’s 
Fifty years’ Peace between Byzantium and the Sasanians.! No sooner had 
the emperor Heraclius succeeded in reconquering the territories lost after 
the death of his predecessor Maurice, than the Arab raids westward and 
northward from Syria once again convulsed the Armenian plateau. Con- 
sequently, scholars have generally given either short shrift to this period 
or followed the lead of the contemporary native historians — the rela- 
tively straightforward Pseudo-Sebéos and his often more emotionally 
rhetorical successor, Lewond vartabed - who set the tone for a generally 
negative evaluation of the situation in Armenia during the Interregnum, 
especially after the coming of the Arabs: 


Now who indeed is able to lament adequately over these wretched calam- 
ities? For everywhere the danger was intolerable ... he [Muhammad ibn 
Merwan] brought [such] anguish to our country that [it were better] to bless 


! The aim of the present chapter. is not to attempt a detailed reconstruction of the 
complicated political history of the Armenian plateau during the period from the second 
half of the VIth to the middle of the VIIth centuries, nor of the disruptions caused by the 
shifting allegiances of the Armenian princes and their internal dissensions. Rather it has 
been to review briefly the evidence concerning the damage to the Armenian lands caused 
by the continuous attacks and counterattacks for which they served as a battleground. The 
examination of the accuracy of particular episodes, most of which have already been 
analysed by other scholars, is consequently not necessarily germane to its present purpose. 

Armenian sources have been cited not because they are fuller or more impartial than 
the Greek or other ones, but because they present, for better or worse, the native point of 
view. For the pertinent Greek references, see Howard-Johnston’s commentary on the His- 
tory of Pseudo-Sebéos, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, passim, and Ip. (1994), also GREATREX-LIEU 
(2002), p. 137-228, and notes ad loc. : 
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the dead who have passed from this realm into peaceful rest than to bear a 
life of such oppressions.” 


From the failure of the rebellion of Vardan II Mamikonean in 571/2,3 
to and during the first Arab raids in the forties of the VIIth century and 
their gradual expansion over the plateau as well as into eastern Anatolia 
during the remainder of the century, the moments of peace and tranquil- 
ity were admittedly few and far between. Armenia, alternately with Mes- 
opotamia to the south, continued to be the theatre for the endemic wars 
of Byzantium against Persia and subsequently the Caliphate. Within the 
country, divided between Persian governors or marzpans and Byzantine 
representatives, or Princes of Armenia, who were subsequently also 
named by the Arabs, the struggles for a preponderant position between 
the powerful native clans of the Mamikonean and the Bagratuni contin- 
ued their course. These are the two aspects on which historians treating 
the period of the Interregnum have fastened almost exclusively, and 
although any attempt to rehearse the continuous campaigns of Armenia’s 
great neighbours lies obviously beyond the scope of this study, their 
effect insofar as it touched specifically on the Armenian territories must 
be addressed even if cursorily, before any re-evaluation of the traditional 
approach may be attempted.* 

Well before the shift of the earlier Byzantine frontier far to the east 
under the terms of the treaty of 591 between the emperor Maurice and 
the king of kings Xusro II Aparwez, the configuration of the plateau had 
begun to change for the worse,> nor was the damage wrought exclusively 


2 LEWOND, iii, p. 9, vii, p. 20: “Upq nd wpgkop upd whuenpuyte aqpuugt 
qfomuant fil agbupgh. puhoh wdbbujh nuk p whLinup pl fp denubigh:... b unaghury 
dwungubty upfuuplpu Shiish Epwhb; qdbnakujub, app fewququtab Cobquokodp 
jugfuuptla thafubgut, puts wpiypup bbgePbudpp qhbbpwbafe feb pty.” 

3 Jos. STYL., xxi, p. 14, who inexplicably says that Justin II refused to help the Arme- 
nians. Cf. [PS]-SEB, viii, p. 67 = [PS}-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 6; Narratio, §77, p. 37 = MAHE 
(1994-1995b), p. 434, GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 14. See also PLRE, IIIB, p. 1365, s.n. Vardan 
Mamikonian; HAnjB, V, p. 77 §11. 

* On the Persian wars of Maurice, see HIGGINS (1939), for those of Heraclius, KAEGI 
(2003), HOWARD-JOHNSTON (1994, 1999), and his commentary to Thomson’s translation 
of the Pseudo-Sebéos, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II. Exceptionally, MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007) 
p. 213-230, in particular, p. 217-222, takes a more sanguine approach to the early Arab 
period. See the next chapter, p. 33. 

5 Roman troops under the command of the magister militum per Armeniam created 
under Justinian were apparently still stationed in the Imperial portion of the country since 
they came to participate in the campaign to restore Xusro II to his throne in 591, THEO. 
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by the Persian side. According to the account of the Pseudo-Sebéos, the 
Greek soldiers sent by the emperor Justin II in 572 to support the Arme- 
nians at the time of their rebellion against Persia, incurred the enmity of 
the natives by their destruction of the Armenian church of Saint Gregory 
outside the Persian administrative capital of Duin in north-central Arme- 
nia: : 

Then in the 41* year of the reign of Khosrau [iI], son of Kavat, Vardan 
[If Mamikonean] rebelled and rejected submission to Persian rule in unison 
with all the Armenians. They killed the marzpan Surén, taking him by sur- 
prise in the city of Dvin, seized much booty, and turned their allegiance to 
the Greeks. ... 

Then the Greek king made an oath with the Armenians. ... He gave them 
an imperial army in support. When they had received the army, they 
attacked the city of Dvin; after a siege they destroyed it from top to bottom 
and expelled the Persian troops who were stationed in it. 

But suddenly a great tumult fell on them. For the Persians had turned the 
church of St. Gregory, which they had built near the city, into a storehouse. 
They [the Greeks] set it on fire and burned it. Therefore a great tumult befell 
them.® ‘ e 7 


Even before his accession to the throne, Maurice, as general for his 
predecessor the emperor Tiberius JI, had ravaged in 577 the southern 
border territory of the former Satrapy of Arzanéné, according to John of 


SmM., V.viii.3, 6, repeated by THEO. Conr., AM 6081, p. 189: “Baram ... intended to 
prevent the armies that were marching from Armenia from uniting with Narses. For Mau- 
rice had ordered John Mystakon, the magister militum per Armeniam, to take his armies 
and unite with Narses so that they might jointly make war on Baram.” Cf. HiccINs (1939), 
p. 45. 

6 [PS]-SEB, p. 67-68: “be qh fp WU, wip Pugqucapafebol yeupm{uy apqey Yunus 
Shupwhmfebadp wibboyh 2opomwbbeep: Uawhtuy qUapthh dapquwh poblopdounpth 
fp batph purqu pp’ maf queup paged bh ghughh fp dunamym fe fel Bnciiuyg: ... 

bul amit 2uiyjny Enpgbayp Puquenph Gachurg... Lh arts ff bngu qqun paths hujuk plots 
jueghnefil: be agua wabuy qquiph pidlghh fp fépuy puquphh bpchuy bk gupwpbuy 
hapdwhbgfh fp d&pniunn Hpi sh fp dup, b Carp dta fh qquiph Qurpupg op fr tidus fonp fis: 

Payg bluu fp fkpay bogus pubyupoucpth funn ncfepah d6d, op ghheqeyp uppnyh Bppgnph, 
np opituy tp skpd fp paquph, thb wpwpboy Godpwpwbage Qupupl ph, Gupph Gup kh 
wyply hh, daub apy gh baqw funnd anf fb 8E0:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 6-7; Evaar., 
vii-viii, p. 422-3, as against Jos. STYL. (see above, n. 3), likewise says that Justin II prom- 
ised to help the Armenians although he made no preparations, and the war carried on by 
his general Marcian was primarily centered on Mesopotamia. For the growing religious 
antagonism between Byzantium and the Armenians underlying these events, see also, 
GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 267-282. 
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Ephesus, and a portion of its Christian population had been resettled by 
the Byzantine authorities on the island of Cyprus.’ Imperial Armenia 
proper was under the military authority of the magister militum per 
Armeniam, the post created under Justinian, one of whom ca. 595 was 
Heraclius the Elder, the father of the future emperor.’ The new territorial 
subdivision in 591 ceded the majority of the Armenian lands to Byzan- 
tium in return for the aid given by Maurice to the young Xusro II in his 
reconquest of the Sasanian throne,’ but the temporary halt in hostilities 
between the two great powers does not seem to have benefitted Armenia. 
Even though the emperor’s Letter cited by the Pseudo—Sebéos is most 
likely apocryphal: 


At that time the king of the Greeks, Maurice, ordered a letter of accusa- 
tion to be written to the Persian king concerning all the Armenian princes 
and their troops: “They are a perverse and disobedient race, he said; they 
are between us and cause trouble. Now come, I shall gather mine and send 
them to Thrace, you gather yours and order them to be taken to the east. If 
they die, our enemies die; if they kill, they kill our enemies; but we shall 
live in peace. For if they remain in their own land, we shall have no rest.’ 

They both agreed. The emperor began to give orders that they should 
gather them all and send them to Thrace. He strongly insisted that the com- 
mand was carried out.!° ; 


7 Jou. Epu., HE, Part Ill, VLxv, p. 236: “‘Mauricius autem comes ... toto exercitu suo 
collecto ad Arzun regionem opulentam Persarum impetu irae cursum direxit. ... Et ingressi 
vastaverunt et diruerunt et captivos multos ex eis deduxerunt; et Joca expugnaverunt et 
usque ad Tigrem pervasserunt, et descendit et captivos abduxit et diruit et totam regionem 
incendit. ... Itaque pars magna eorum (the Christian population), quicunque e caede eva- 
sit, fugit ad terram Romanorum exiit, magna pars regionis Arzenaye. Quamobrem, cum 
haec regi cognita essent, mandavit et ad Cyprum insulam missi sunt.” This first massive 
deportation does not seem to have been noted by the Armenian sources, although both it 
and the devastation of Arzanéné, which is seen as distinct from Armenia proper, were also 
known to THEO. SIM., iii.15-16. ot 

Despite the flaws, noted by Howard-Johnston (vide supra, Prologue, n: 16), I have 
generally preferred to follow the native accounts of the Pseudo-Sebéos and to a lesser 
degree the more rhetorical work of Lewond the Priest primarily because they are the ones 
most directly focused on Armenia and reflecting the native point of view. For the parallel 
evidence of the Greek sources, see Howard-Johnston’s commentary to Thomson’s transla- 
tion of Sebéos, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, passim. 

® THEO. SM, ii.3.2, 5.19, 6.4, 9.17, 10.1-4, 6, 18.1-4, xii.1.1, 6.2, PLRE, Il/1,“Heraclius” 
§3, p. 384-386. Cf. KAEGI (2003), p. 21-23. 

° On the Armenian lands ceded by the Persians to the Byzantine empire in 591, see 
GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 264-267, also GOUBERT (1951), p. 290-295. 

10 [PS]-SEB, xv, p. 86-87: “@Qujhd Fuiubiul ph Purgquenpl Smbuy Ui wep fl Cprusdun yt 
gpG; wa Pugquinph Nupupyg ahp uSpwonubeafekuat furl fofrufiagh w 5 fen jh 
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The hostility of Maurice, if not of Xusrd, toward the Armenians 
expressed itself both in his religious policy! and in his use of Armenian 
troops in the Balkans, where the distinguished general, prince MuSet 
Mamikonean, and “‘a great number of Armenian nobles and troops were 
exterminated and slaughtered”.!? A massive administrative reorganiza- 
tion was once more imposed on the Imperial Armenian territories: 


Then the Emperor Maurice arrogantly changed the nomenclature of those 
provinces which our own Aram had successively demarcated. First of all 
Maurice renamed the country whose metropolis is Sebasteia and which was 
known as ‘First Armenia’, ‘Second Armenia’. He renamed Cappadocia, 
whose metropolis is Caesarea and which was formerly known as ‘Second 
Armenia,’ “Third Armenia’ and turned it into an eparchy. He renamed Meli- 
tene, which has districts of the same name and is known as ‘Third Arme- 
nia’, ‘First Armenia’. He annexed Pontus, whose metropolis is Trebizond, 
to Greater Armenia. He registered in the imperial archives the so-called 
‘Fourth Armenia’, whose metropolis is Martyropolis — that is Np‘rkert, as 
Yustinianunist (Seat of Justinian]. Turning to the province of Karin, whose 
metropolis is T‘€odupolis, he annexed it to Greater Armenia. And he 
renamed that part of Greater Armenia which extended from the region of 
Basean to the borders of Assyria [Asorestan] and had remained in the hands 
of the Greeks, ‘Greater Armenia’. He named the region of Tayk‘ with her 
boundaries, ‘Inner Armenia’ [= Armenia Profunda] and the region around 
the city of Dvin, ‘Innermost Armenia’ [= Armenia Interior]. Thus Maurice 
introduced all these changes and registered them in the imperial archives.4 


2ujwonwibwyy bk quipwg fepbwhg: «Ugg op fomanp b whlhwquab, bb, wot, gob fp ohSp 
Skpaud hk upunnplts: Puig Eh, wuk, bu apd dayn{Ed bk f nuht gaduipbs. bh qne apryn 
Angadt k Cpwdayt Upkeep nwbky: Qh EAE déawhpl Potudpp dkawhph. b Eft suputwbth 
gf ohudpu oy wbin bh. h dE p biggup fumquqnPbudp: Qh E[@t qn pus sEphph fupbutg 
[hipg pir déq huthasky ng pplip>: 

U; furpubbguh Epln ppt. be whoo hurjuph Cpurdiunals un, aft Pngnfbugkh quitbbubub he f 
Ppuht qgadupbugkh. bk uwunpl mughuaty CGpwudwbih yuuuptp:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, 1, 
p. 31. Cf. GOUBERT (1951), p. 76-77. 

11 See [PS]-SEB, xix, p. 91 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 37 and GaRSOIAN (1999a), p. 267- 
282, for Maurice’s ecclesiastical policy and its repercussions on the Armenian church. 
However, ibid., p. 357, 376-384, for the benevolence shown to the Armenians by Xusr6 
IL. : 

12 [PS]-SEB, xviii, p. 91: “be AE ppuln, wpwp ph qUmegbgh Uwdphabkut... b vpubipt: 
be pugdm Ppl bw fuwpwpwgh hb quepwgh Zw ypwommbibwyg posacp pw bopl ynpowhkwy, 
uunnubEgub:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 36. 

13 YK, xvi, p. 88-89 = YK-M, p. 94: “ Uuyw hujotph Voplw, dkabippgmptudp pili 
thfinfuncd ws pra pls whrewhg wpfumphurghs wylnghly, a f dEpayhs Upuwday horpque bgbuy 
YEuwp piu b bphpapy 2uyp buy wbooubpip, hast gi bppapy Quy p, & anht ghw Guwp pp: 
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As a result of what they considered to be their oppression by Byzan- 
tium, the Armenian nayarars continued to revolt and flee to the Per- 
sian sector, as in the cases, cited by Pseudo-Sebéos, -of Samuél 
Vahewuni with his companions,'* of Atat Xoryotuni!> and especially 
of Smbat Bagratuni, who was to become the favourite of the king of 
kings Xusro II.!¢ : 

The murder of Maurice in November 602 and the imperial accession 
of Phokas in Constantinople!” brought back the perpetual state of war 
between the two great powers, since Xusr6 II used the pretext of aveng- 
ing the murder of his “spiritual father” to launch an attack on the 
Empire, and to retake all the Armenian territories ceded in 591. The 
Persian armies reached southward to capture Jerusalem in 614 and west- 
ward across Anatolia to Chalcedon.!*® Troubles on his western front and 
at home delayed the response of Heraclius, but beginning in 621 the 
imperial armies after several campaigns finally succeeded in reaching 
the suburbs of the Persian capital and in provoking the coup d’état which 


hak pW Ejfunpht ap mf ghudwbok fap quemay, § he Eppapy 2uyp, hog qhw unum Spb Quy p: 
bul; qQninnns oped Huy prin pun p t Spruny frqats, hast qhur nul d&d 2ujng: Gr qgappnpah 
baskgtuy 2ujp jpopacd Surj pus purgusp Swpinfipnumg worpu wyupiph Uibphipn, 
Baumpubachpon ghu apt fp ghowh wp parhp: ‘bw pdb qufumplh Yuphay japmd 
Sur pu purus p ft Mkngmyosfu, what ghw 563 dwub sbo 2uyng: be ap fp dbd6 Quiyjny 
duu pip Shurgkiny tp fp dénu 2anning hagduby whninp Ruukbay Splish fh ou ldubu 
Uunpbomwtp, dbo 2uypp gqhu hagt: hal, qhaqduto Suyng owlduboph fuego, L hubgbpd 
funpurgayhs uy e minushh, hk ghagdh Fal fi puyu ph bEp puuanyh 2uyp: Uyautu wikbkgahyg 
ang thihafuni wpwpbuy UVophmy apt fi pfeuba wppachf:” On the administrative reor- 
ganization of Maurice, see GouBERT (1951), Appendices 10-11, p. 290-302. 

14 [PS]-SEB, xvi-xvii, p. 87-89 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 32-3. 

15 Tbid., xxx, p. 104-105 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 54-56, 

16 [PS]-SEB, xx, xxiv-xxix, p. 91-93, 96-104 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 38-40, 43-54. 
Cf. THEO. SiM., III.vii.14-viii.8. On the basis of Theophylakt, HiccINs (1939), p. 38-39, 
73, dates this Armenian revolt around 590. On the career of Smbat Bagratuni, presumably 
taken from a lost biography, see Thomson, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. lxvii-lxviii; I, p. 178- 
179, 181-189. Although two Smbats have occasionally been postulated, one in the Byzan- 
tine empire the other in Persia (see HAnjB, below), both Thomson and Howard-J ohnston, 
as well as GOUBERT (1951), p. 197-204, take him to be one and the same person. On the 
favour shown him in Persia and the basis of his authority in Armenia, see GARSOIAN 
(1999a), p. 357-361, 378-382, and EAD. (2004), also PLRE, IIIB, p. 1209-1210, s.n. Sym- 
batius i and iv, p. 539-540 §13 and 14. ' 

‘7 Chron. Pasch., p. 142-143: “Indiction 5, year 20 (602) ... in the month of Novem- 
ber of the same indiction ... on the 27" of the same month, a Tuesday, Maurice himself 
was slain near Chalcedon.” 

18 HOWARD-JOHNSTON (1999). 
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resulted in the overthrow and murder of Xusrd II in February 628.!° 
The details of the marches and countermarches of the Byzantine and 
Persian armies and the problems they present do not concern us directly 
here, but there can be little doubt that, in spite of the support he seems 
to have received from the Christians in Caucasia,”° Heraclius’ recon- 
quest of the territories taken by the Persians had a damaging effect on 
the region,”! as did his eventual imposition of a doctrinal union with 
Byzantium on the Armenian church at the council of Theodosioupolis 
in 632.2 Military operations begun almost immediately after the murder 
of Maurice and campaigns in Armenia as well as Mesopotamia brought 
about, among others, the capitulation to the Persians of the fortress of 
Karin/Theodosioupolis, the northern anchor point of the Byzantine 
defense system in the East, even before the overthrow of Phokas in 
Constantinople. Nor was Heraclius successful in retaking this crucial 
fortress until 624. 


19 Tbid., p. 26; ID. (2004), p. 96-97. 

20 Ip. (2004), p. 104-105, and below, p. 29. 

21 On the various campaigns and an analysis of the sources pertaining to them, see 
[PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, p. 193-194, and HOoWARD-JOHNSTON (1999). The information of 
STRATOS (1968-1980) concerning Armenia is often out of date or mistaken, such as the 
assertion that in 596 a (otherwise unknown) “new synod at Dovin ratified the rift between 
the Byzantine and Armenian Churches”, I, p. 22. His work relating to that subject should 
therefore be used with caution. 

22 The question of whether or not the military policies of Heraclius, as well as his 
attempt to find a solution to the opposition of the the eastern Churches, to what they con- 
sidered the Dyophysite character of the Chalcedonian symbol through his support first of 
Monoenergy and subsequently of Monothelitism, were due to his own Armenian back- 
ground, as has been maintained by Grécorre (1946) and SHAHID (1972); KOUYMJIAN 
(1983) does not concern us directly here. The damage brought to the country by the emper- 
or’s campaigns and his winter sojourns on the plateau was manifest, irrespective of his 
intentions or possible ethnic background, just as had been the case for the earlier heavy- 
handed religious policy of Maurice, for whom an Armenian ancestry has also been claimed. 
The dogmatic concessions made by the Armenian kat'olikos Ezr merely deepened the 
division and antagonism between the conciliatory and obdurate parties within Armenia. On 
the probability that the doctrine which Ezr had accepted at the council of 632 was Mono- 
thelite rather than fully Chalcedonian, see below, chapter II, p. 60, and II, n. 13. 

23 [PS]-SEB, xxxi-xxxiii, p. 107-112 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 58-64; Narratio §112, 
p- 41, which places the capture of Theodosioupolis by the Persians in the fifth year of 
Phokas. The coup d’état ending Phokas’ reign began October 3", 610. CHRON. PASCH., 
p- 149-150: “Indiction 13 year 8 [610]... in the month of Hyperberetaeus, on October 34 
according to the Romans”. On the basis of the data given by Theophanes and Michael 
Syrus, Dagron places the Persian reconquest of Armenia in 609: “... 609... cette année-la 
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The renewal of the campaigns of Heraclius furthermore catised the 
Byzantine army to go into winter quarters in the northern Caucasian 
Albanian capital of Partaw in 624/5, having “caused as much damage as 
it could to the cities in its path, including Duin.” The following winter 
was likewise spent in the field near Lake Van,”° while the Persians main- 
tained themselves in the Armenian administrative capital of Duin, in the 
central province of Ayrarat, although Heraclius then “ravaged it- and 
Nakhchawan” on his new campaign which succeeded in destroying the 
great Persian royal fire temple at Ganjak in Atrpatakan.” Without going 
into further detail, and even though both the chronology as well as some 
of the actual routes of many of the operations are difficult to reconstruct 
from the available sources,”’ the maintenance of the Byzantine and Per- 
sian armies in winter quarters far from their homeland and their marches 
back and forth across the Armenian plateau were obviously a severe drain 
on the welfare of the country and on its stability.?8 


les troupes de Khosrau conquirent l’Arménie et franchirent |’Euphrate; I’effondrement ne 
se produisit qu’en 610”, DAGRON-DEROCHE (1991), p. 19 and n. 7. 

For the recapture of Karin, see [PS]-SEB, xxxviii, p. 124 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 81; 
cf. II, p. 215. 

%4 HOWARD-JOHNSTON (1999), p. 16-17. 

% Ibid., p. 18. 

26 [PS]-SEB, xxxviii, Pp. 124: “Qaibug glug Cpwlyau... b Surber ure up Ew phy 
foqdubu Cfuufuny Ey nfy augpy fr Yupliny purgu p> te fuubuy fr ‘haps way pn prose E ab ucint 
qhu k qUwfubunwh: be pidkuy fi Q-ubdurl Unpuyurnnhwhp yapdwht & qpunghhu 2ponnph 
HEdph, aps Y phmuuh yasthi:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 81. For the Persians at Duin, see 
ibid., xxxii, p. 107-108: “Puly Qmemth LEG gap wpdwbeug pf hagdube 2ujng Cubinkpd 
quitpar fepad’ Ep[ttury lwumbt QU ypu quieun fi Pnept puqurp f adb puny fis Fudubulp, 
bh qual Cohgrgt qquape pop piish ft qu fuobby qguaphujliny dw Subulfh:” = [PS}- 
SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 59. Likewise, [PS]-SEB, xxxiv, p. 112 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 66: “the 
Persian army wintered in Armenia. 

27 HOWARD-JOHNSTON (1999), p. 3 et passim. ’ 

28 E.g., the march of the Persian general Sahén together with his army from Karin to 
Melitene, [PS]-SEB, xxxiv, p. 113 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p- 66, and many others. For the 
reconstructions of the various itineraries, the chronological confusions and the disagree- 
ment of the sources, see e.g., Howard-Johnston’s commentary in [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, xxxviii, 
Il, p. 213-218, and HOWARD-JOHNSTON (1999), passim. The damage of the continuous 
campaigns on the Armenian economy, at least during the period of Arab dominaton, is 
noted by TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 203: “L’examen des sources historiques montre 
que, sous la domination arabe, l’Arménie ne maintient pas le haut niveau économique du 
VII‘ siécle. Sans nul doute, le commerce qui se faisait par la voie du transit international 
passant par l’Arménie se réduisit considérablement car les guerres incessantes... entre le 
califat arabe et l'empire Byzantin... entravérent gravement les échanges... le commerce 
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The disappearance of the Persian Empire in the middle of the VIIth 
century and the beginning of the Arab expansion”? did not at first halt the 
attempts of Byzantium to keep a hold over its Armenian territories, as well 
as to reestablish a religious union. To the end of the century and the begin- 
ning of the next, the successors of Heraclius, Constans II (641-668) and 
Justinian II (685-695, 705-711) continued his policy, though their struggle 
now turned, as we shall see, against the rapidly intensifying Arab raids. 

In 653 Constans II came to Armenia, not only to oppose the Arab 
claim to the country, but to impose his control over the restive Armenian 
nayarars, including his own representative prince T‘éodoros R&tuni, who 
was shifting his allegiance to the Arabs, as well as over the kat‘olikos 
Nersés JII.*° He wintered in Armenia, as had his grandfather Heraclius, 
and Pseudo-Sebéos lays great, possibly exaggerated, emphasis on the 
deleterious results of this episode: 


In that same year the Armenians rebelled and removed themselves from 
[allegiance to] the Greek kingdom. 

Then king Constans ... took his army and went to Armenia with 100,000 
(troops). When he reached Derjan, some Ismaelite men ... presented him 
with a letter from their prince, which was written in the following terms: 
‘Armenia is mine, do not go there. But if you do, I shall attack you, and I 
shall ensure that you will be unable to flee from there.’ King Constans 
responded, “That land is mine and I am going there ...’ He left there and 
came to the city of Karin in the 12" year of his reign ... 

King Constans remained in the city of Karin for a few days. The princes 
and troops of the so-called Fourth Armenia and also all the other troops and 
princes who had left the Rshtuni territory met him ... The Catholicos 
Nersés, who had come from Tayk‘ also met him. : 

All the princes explained to the king the intentions and plan for rebellion 
of the lord of Rshtunik’... 

King Constans, when he heard this, desired the multitude of his army to 
engage in plunder and go to winter in Armenia, so that he might destroy the 
country. Then the Catholicos ... and all the princes fell on their faces ... 
and requested mercy, lest on account of their trespasses he be totally 


de transit qui apportait de grands bénéfices 4 l’Arménie se réduisit fortement.” Cf. MANAN- 
DIAN (1965), p. 129: “The period of the Arab domination and in particular the last years 
of the VJIth and the entire VIIth century were for Armenia a time of severe trials and 
catastrophes which injured her internal prosperity and had the most negative effect on her 
economic development.” However, see below, p. 30-33. 

29 [PS]-SEB, xlviii, p. 164-168 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 135-136, and commentary, II, 
p. 264-267. 

30 On T‘éodoros R&tuni, see inter alii, PLRE IIIB, p. 1282-1283, s.n. Theodorus Rshtuni 
§167; and HAnjB, II, p. 298-299 §6. 
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angered and ruin the country. The king heeded their entreaties and sent 
away the larger part of his army. He himself went to Ayrarat with 20,000 
men. Coming to Dvin, he stayed in the residence of the Catholicos. ... He 
likewise sent some of his troops to Iberia, Atuank‘, and Siwnik‘, ... But 
Atuank* and Siwnik‘ and Sephakan gund did not submit. They [the imperial 
forces] pillaged their lands, took away whatever they found, and returned 
to the king.?! 


In his second visit to Armenia in 659/60, Constans sought to take 
advantage of the Arab civil war following the murder of the caliph 
“Ut‘man and the return of the Armenian princes to their Byzantine alle- 
giance to re-establish his control over the increasingly ravaged land: 


Now when the springtime arrived... the Arabs attacked the Greeks who 
were assaulting the fortress of Nakhchawan. They defeated them, slew them 
with the sword, and put the survivors to flight.... Then the army of Ismael 
turned back from them, besieged the city of Karin... Having entered the 
city, they collected gold and silver and all the large amount of the city’s 
wealth. They ravaged all the land of Armenia, Atuank‘ and Siwnik‘, and 
stripped all.the churches. They seized as hostages the leading princes of the 
country, and the wives, sons and daughters of many people.>2 


31 [PS]-SEB, xlviii, p. 164-166: “Ge fp Gopi udp wuynudptg ph Quy p k pf pug hug hh f 
Pugqueapm fp bith Barkug & Ghwquigkguts f ownmjarfe fil wp puryflr hudurjépp... 

Buyhdud up pay Yaunwighh... wn qquiepus fep be gig fp 2uyu 2B Curquspute: be pepe 
Elan fp bipSub pin waw) Ege du upp paduybpaghp b Sunnng fl biu feng f phoprubth 
fupbmby, op tp gpbuy mpuuytu, [et «2uyp fil Eb, ube op Epfeup. wnyus PE Epfaw bu quid 
fp fEpuy pay, b unhtd qpby ap wbigpth shufusky ag upbu»: bul wppoy Qounmbghh wut. 
«Uppiup lis fd F ku Epfeui... ». Ge ubunh ghughw, Ehb f Yarphiny puqup. pudp AP-Epanpgh 
Puqurapmftwt frpac... ; 

be bam wp pay Yaunulinhh pf Yuphay puqu ph wenepu fig. why phy wn by bh fiw 
fofumip bk quipp Qappapagl fogtgboy 2uyag, bh oy wdbbayh quinp bk fofuuiip, np juyhd 
baqdwbt giogtoy EhG fou burlwi fh: ... Liq maw) byk bdu fu fPnegplnuh UEpute, bhbay 
fp Sujag: Ge wyunenibg flr wb bush fofuut ph fourquenppt k gSpuru k qhude wauunudpre fe buh 
fhoumbliwg mbunis... : : 

hull ap pay Younubyh bpple qayh pou” Guibgun wnbney wip qquepugh pugdnfobwth, 
h Epfeu, adbpey fi 2uyu, ap pupegl giplpph pf HpIay: be whith uhhh f fEpuy Epbuwy 
fupbutbg hu tninphauk ... wii h f2fuutun ph au jog, kh dbdwe ww suture p he 
wpinwmunin fg yuquinuiioep fulignkg fh npngdncfo feb, gf opr pon Gagu pubgubiugh fuuwe 
purplwugh bk géplpph fopaugt: Lown wp pay ququinubwg bege & wpdubbog ubi_apth 
qquiipugls purqine fe frit. h pi pi ghury {Uypurpann h Curgiypui: be Eppbuy f “harpir fume 
fp awh fu fporgphnuph: ... Gaphuybu wpdwhbwg f quipwg fipng fp Dppe bk Uqaute hf 
Ufebpu  Payg Uqauobh k Uprbipis h qachah Uw lulub ng Churquibgbgwt, gapng gEph ppt 
wp wink wnuipiasts apis be gun fils, & qwpdwh ubgnth an wppuy:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, 
p. 135-139. 

32 [PS]-SEB, lii, p. 174: “Upy fp 4aowhk, Fudubiul fp quiphiu bin det wpouebug 
Sudplh p fEpury Bnibph, ap Supen Eqnbury hanckhir pig pk pgp Uurfuducubp, blu ghauw k 
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But the departure of the emperor to the West in 660 and the ultimate 
victory of the Umayyad Mu‘awiyah soon put an end to his attempt.*° 

Justinian II sought to renew once again Constans II’s policy of domi- 
nation over Armenia, profiting from the compromise treaty with the Cali- 
phate whereby the revenue from Armenia and Iberia was to be divided 
between Byzantium and the Arabs.** In the second year of his first reign 
he turned once more to the East in a raid with the usual damaging results 
to the Armenian territories: ‘ 


And in the second year of the reign of the emperor Yustinianos, ... he 
sent a large [force] to the land of Armenia, having come, it ravaged our 
country with pillage, they set many magnificent buildings on fire, destroyed 
them reducing them to ruin, and they themselves returned to their own 
country. 


Thereafter, Justinian II and the emperors ruling between his two reigns 
primarily concerned themselves with internal problems as well as with 
the growing power of the Caliphate, and seem less involved directly with 
Armenia itself, except for the equally destructive northern incursions of 
their Khazar allies.*° The theatre of war moved westward into Anatolia 
in the VIIth century, while the Arabs consolidated their domination of 
the Armenian plateau. Even so, the later victorious campaign of recon- 
quest, which carried the imperial armies as far as Theodosioupolis/Karin 
and Melitene in the middle of the century under the Isaurian emperor 
Constantine V, once more proved damaging, not so much through direct 


sunnah burg fh ung uncubpp, h gdbwobwyuts iu fuumu lah wiprupuy: ... pul quiepls hudunjb jh 
quipdun fr bagqubbt b ayurpwpiug quuphay purgqup.... Ge bagu Snkuy fp puna ph dagafbghh 
nubf h wpdoufe bk qudkbuyh pug dnfeprl piighg pug pph. bh bagqaapniug quidbbusyh Ephppb 
2ujng, qU.qneubu, qU fib, & dbplgnyg quidbhush chéqkghu: Be hua spoorobiy gayfomenp 
pofumtu upfuup tpl hk qghufwyu bh qnuintpu bk qquntpu pugdmg:” = {[PS]-SEB/T-H-J, I, 
p. 150. 

33 [PS]-SEB, lii, p. 174-176 = [PS]-SEB/T-H-J, I, p. 149-154, II, p. 282-287. 

34 THEO. ConF., p. 363 = THEO. Conr., Eng tr., p. 506; cf. OsTROGORSKY (1969), 
p. 129. 

35 ERWOND, V, p. 17: “be sephpapymd wif uquenparfebubh Sriunfuboup husutp,... 
unupl gop pugqad fp dbpwy wofumplpu 2wyag. app GhEw, uckpkghh quiyfumpdu 
uiuopunnfbudp bk qpuqad ghobglwyupiap apiimuuwdu Cpdhg apupph pockp quipdacgubbyndd, 
hk fipkwhp quabuyph jupfumplh fupfubg...”. Justinian II's journey to Armenia in the 
second year of his reign is also recorded in the Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor, 
though he has nothing to say about the emperor’s dealings with the native princes or on 
the subject of damages wrought by the imperial troops in the country, THEO. Conr., p. 364 
= THEO. ConF., Eng tr., p. 507: “{AM 6179, AD 686/7] ... Justinian second year ... The 
emperor went to Armenia and there received the Mardaites of Lebanon.” 

36 See below, n. 45 and I, n. 40. 
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ravages, since the military operations generally remained on the western 
periphery of the plateau, as through the alteration of its demography, 
because of Constantine’s recourse to the preceding century’s practice of 
transporting Armenians westward to strengthen his Balkan frontier: 


[AM 6243, AD 750/1] 
Constantine, 11th year ... 

In the same year Constantine occupied Theodosioupolis as well as Meli- 
tene and conquered the Armenians... 
[AM 6247, AD 754/5] 
Constantine 15" year ... 

The emperor Constantine transferred to Thrace the Syrians and Armeni- 
ans whom he had brought from Theodosioupolis and Melitene ...?7 


The campaign of Constantine V ended for a time the Byzantine 
attempts to control Armenia as an extension of its empire. But the situa- 
tion had already altered for the worse with the end of Heraclius’ reign 
approximately one century earlier, since from this time on Armenia also 
found itself simultaneously under attack from the south and the east by 
the new Arab incursions, probably entering the plateau through the pass 
of Bitlis, which by 640 reached all the way to Duin, the Persian admin- 
istrative capital of Armenia: 


A destructive army came from Asorestan along the road of Dzor to the 
land of Taron, they seized it and Bznunik‘ and Afiovit. Continuing their 
march to the valley of Berkri through Ordspoy and Gogovit, they debouched 
in Ayrarat.... Then crossing the bridge of the Metsamawr they inflicted the 
whole land with raiding and gathered very much booty and many captives. 
They came and camped at the edge of the forest of Khosrovakert. 

On the fifth day they attacked the city. It was delivered into their hands 
.... The enemy rushed within and put the multitude of the population to the 
sword. Having plundered the city, they came out and camped in the same 
encampment. It was the 20" of the month of Tré, a Friday. After staying a 
few days, they left by the same route that they had come, leading away the 
host of their captives, 35,000 souls.?8 


7 THEO. Conp, I, p. 427, 429: “Kai 1 adto® ypdva Kavotavtivos tiv Oeodo- 
ciobrohiv rapéAaBev dpa th MeAtyvij, Kai jypardtevcse tods *Appevioue. ... d 
5& BactAebs Kovotavtivos Lipous te kai “Appevious, ods Hyayev axd Oeod0- 
ciovndhems kai MeAattyvijs, cic tiv Opaxnv petdkicev.” = THEO. Conr., Eng tr., 
p. 590, 604, and note. It is noteworthy that no mention is made of Constantine V’s recon- 
quest in the History of Yovhannés Kat‘olikos, possibly because the emperor’s activity 
around Karin and Melitene lay on the periphery of the Armenian heartland. 

38 [PS]-SEB, xlii, p. 138: “Ge Ey quip wruyurlstifrs {Uunpkuuuts hagdubt phy Subp lu 
Qapny surfumpls Swpunbay, ants qhw b gPqbobpu hk qUqhnadpfin: be Surbuny up h hujbuy f 
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Nearly’ the same account is given by Lewond vartabed, although he 
misdates the capture of Duin, as was noted by Howard-Johnston.*? With- 
out attempting to detail the damage caused to their country by the suc- 
cessive Arab raids bewailed by the Armenian historians,” suffice it to 
say that, according to Pseudo-Sebéos, as we saw earlier, the caliph could 
already claim to Constans II in 653/4 that Armenia “is mine”, because 
of the shift in the allegiance of the native Armenian princes: 


In that same year the Armenians rebelled and removed themselves from 
{allegiance to] the Greek kingdom and submitted to the king of Ismael. 
T‘éodoros, lord of Rshtunik‘, with all the Armenian princes made a pact 
with death and contracted an alliance with hell abandoning the divine cov- 
enant.*! 


REplpoy dapts phy apquyny kA pha agi fu Punptégui (Uypupunn: ... Usage wbg buy pig 
hudnip 9b Ubouducpp Cuphh wagennehen qadbhw yb Enh ppt, he Pagadbuy quituipt h 
qgbpn [efi purged yryd, he bhbuy pullout: f seap Sujpunzh Maupndushbpup: 

be bgh poumph Chbgkpapgp gpilghh fp dépmy pugquphh. dwnbigun puqu ph pf dbab 
ing... Ge gfituy fp bippu quinp Pobudkugh> uuuubhbg hh upd qpugdafefrl purge phi, 
hunboy quoop b ghoynun poqu phi bjph kh pubultgut fp bop potilbintgh op wep b kp 
inpt udunyh, jung meppurfe fi: te quails mLaLpie pio‘ Efi hk gig hh phy hnyh Sushreny ep, 
pha ap EhEwujh hi: Ge fumquegnig fh qpugine|d fii gépunyh Lb Cuquip agf:” and notes = 
[PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, p. 246-247; for the commentary of Howard-Johnston and Thomson’s 
calculation of the capture of Duin in 640, ibid., I, p. 101, n. 626; cf. ibid., lii, p. 174 = I, 
p. 150, etc. On the disagreement of the Armenian and Arab sources, EI, I, p. 636. 

39 EERWOND, iii, p. 9-10. See the preceding note for Howard-Johnston’s critique of the 
chronology. No contemporary Arab accounts exist for the early Arab raids into Armenia. 
The main, even though considerably later, surviving Arab source is AL- BALADHURI’s 
Book of the Conquest of Nations composed in the ninth century, since the slightly earlier’ 
work of al-Wakidi is lost. On the Arab historiography, see TER-GHEWONDYAN (1976), 
p. 4-6. 

40 See the commentary of Howard-Johnston, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, p. 255-259, his cri- 
tique of the inadequacy of Syriac and Greek sources and of the adaptation of the Islamic 
ones, ibid., p. 234-238. On the problem of the number of Arab invasions, see the analysis 
of Canard in EI, I, p. 636. Overlapping with Sebéos in his earlier sections, Lewond is the 
main, though by no means invariably trustworthy, Armenian narrative source for the Arab 
invasions and their extension of their domination over Armenia. 

41 [PS]-SEB, xlviii, p. 164: “Ge fp Gift wip wuyu tnd peg fils Zujp kp pury hung fis fh 
fPurquinparfebith Cnrhug be Chuqubpbgul f ownwyn fe fil mp puny pris huduybyp, Egpi mefunn 
pg dudm, b phq qdnfung quophe yakghh Ptnqapau Ppymechbug ntp wdkbuyh: pofoutwr ph 
2uyng, f pug phbbghey quumnawday ph qupfmenpofd pbb:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 135- 
136. LEWOND, iv, p. 14, for once less emotional than Sebéos, merely says that the Arme- 
nian princes paid a yearly tax of 500 dahekans to Mu‘awiya and that as a result, “there 
was a profound peace during his reign, Ge &gh pugqnaed fuuqugqnifefeh yoencpu bapu 
fofuaiim febwhb:” 
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The Arab claim had been rejected by the emperor, who had success- 
fully established himself in Duin.** Before the énd of the century, how- 
ever, with the exception of the brief return of Byzantine authority from 
689 to 693, following upon the campaign of Justinian II,*? most of the 
Armenian plateau, with the exception of the territories lying south of 
Lake Van together with Iberia and Caucasian Albania, had been incor- 
porated into the administrative system of the Umayyads as the new prov- 
ince of Arminiya directly governed in the name of the caliph by a gov- 
ernor or ostikan residing at Duin or Partaw.“ Thereafter, except for the 
momentary brief mid-VIIIth century re-conquest of Constantine V, all 
disruptions of thé Arab control over the Armenian plateau was internal, 
resulting primarily from the rebellions of the native princes and their 
repressions, except for the repeated destructive attacks from the north by 
Byzantium’s Khazar allies raiding down through the main pass of the 
Caucasus. 

Internal factors proved as damaging as the external ones we have 
observed hitherto. Officially, the government of the two portions of 
Armenia were entrusted to representatives of their respective overlords, 


42 See above, p. 9-10, and n. 31. 

4 See above, p. 9-10, and n. 35. 

“ EI, I, p. 635-638, which gives the bibliography, but whose dates are not always in 
accord with more recent studies. As noted by MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 223-225: 
“La création d’une province arabe comprenant l’Arménie n’est pas une réforme précisé- 
ment datable; aucune source ne la mentionne. Elle intervint aprés la tentative byzantine 
de 689-693 qui, ... inquiéta le pouvoir du califat et le détermina A modifier vers 699 le 
régime jusqu’alors accordé a ]’Arménie, ... elle fut ... placée sous ]’autorité d’un gou- 
verneur arabe résidant 4 Dwin ou a-Partaw, auquel les Arméniens donnérent le nom 
d’ostikan”. Canard, EI, I, p. 636-637, commenting on the accounts of al-Baladhuri and 
Tabari, notes, however, that, “the Arab historians [who are not contemporaries of the 
events] ... describe Armenia as being under the administration of Muslim governors since 
the conquest of Habib ibn Maslama” in the forties of the VIIth century. Pseudo-Sebéos 
states that Armenia was under Arab control by the thirteenth year of Constans II, [PS]- 
SEB, lii, p. 173: “... fh bipt up queph hudunbyh np ft 2uyjwuinul wfuuplfr fyapushs f 
ouquy fr duqu géplppl udtiuyh:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 149 and n. 914. 

45 EEWOND, iv, p. 15-16: “be f énppapygacs wif [of ‘Abd-al-Malik] uippbg hh p fbpuy 
wfuapdpu ung Cfrufruuy pi wqah, op mupl agp, be vujusrliph f guunbpwg df gfiofuuth 
Gppgnp bk qpwqude pp bwfuwpwpugh bh gfofuwhob Lpog hk Uqawhpg: be piptwhp 
daresay crurrias ly uinbary bh qipuy urfuup cfu 2ujag waph qemgqed quemaw bh qurefin. b wnbuy 
quia be qgbpm fo ful ghughts jupfumlis pipkutiy:” Cf. v, p. 17: “Pul Saunpubau ghurghuy 
purpfuarp lh Nuwqpug wabasp fup binftiut qyacuupls hy pushary wp puny pis Nurgpug. h 
fuliqptuy fr inSwht qopu joghulwba fh: be bw wa pip gop pugqn... ”; also xii, p. 41, 
xviii, p. 101-102, xxxi, p. 131-133. 
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but their jurisdiction was far from clear and the Armenian princes repeat- 
edly shifted their allegiance between Byzantium and the Sasanians and 
even more the Arabs. In Persarmenia, a vice-roy or marzpan was 
appointed by the king of kings, perhaps even before the end of the 
Arsacid dynasty in the country, and apparently continued to be appointed 
until the end of the Sasanian dynasty.*° A precise list of these governors 
- some of whom were native Armenian princes, such as Vahan Mamiko- 
nean, the nephew of the national hero Vardan the martyr and Varaz- 
Tiroc‘ Bagratuni, the son of Smbat, the favourite of Xusré II - cannot be 
established, though several are named by Sebéos for the late Sasanian 
period.*” Their tenure was by no means invariably peaceful as is evident 
from the flight of the marzpan Atrv8nasp Yozmandean driven out by the 
revolt of the Armenian princes under Vahan Mamikonean in 481; the 
murder of the Surén in 571, which inaugurated the rebellion of Vardan 
II; or again the flight to the Byzantine side of the marzpan Varaz-Tiroc‘ 
slandered by MzéZ Gnuni.*® On the Byzantine side, Heraclius ca. 628/ 9 
appointed prince David Saharuni for the first time as “Prince of Armenia 
(isyan Hayoc‘)” with the title of curopalates, but he was expelled after 
three years.*? A particularly vivid picture of the internal turmoil and 
interlocking dissensions in Armenia at this point is given by Pseudo- 
Sebéos: 


Now the aspet® Varaztirots‘ ... brought complete prosperity to all the 
land of Armenia ... Then the Greek general Mzhézh Gnuni began to slander 
concerning the aspet ... But because all of the Persian army loved the aspet 
one of the princes gave him a strong warning ... the aspet taking his wife 
and children fled by night and came to Taron. Arriving there, he gathered 
his troops and requested an oath from king Heraclius ... Then king Herac- 


46 GaRSO!AN (2009a), p. 105-111. 

47 [PS]-SEB, ix, xxx, p. 70-71, 105 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 10, 12, 56. GARSOYAN 
(2009a), p. 106-109. 

48 See above, p. 2-3, and the next note. 

“9 [PS]-SEB, xli, p. 133 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, p. 93-94; HAnjB, II, p. 27 §16. 

°° The title of aspet or commander of the cavalry was hereditary in the Bagratuni fam- 
ily. According to [PS]-SEB, xxviii, xl, p. 103, 128-129 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 53, 86-87, 
he had been appointed marzpan of Armenia by Kawat II during his brief reign in 628 and 
both his name, with its component varaz = “wild boar,” the symbol of the Sasanian 
dynasty, and his honorific, Yawitean Xosrov = “Eternal Xosrov”, [PS]-SEB, xli, p. 132 = 
{PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 92, indicate his initial allegiance to the Persians, as had formerly 
been that of his father, who after his disgrace in Byzantium, became the favourite of Xusro 
I. See Il, n. 4, for his nomination as marzpan of Armenia by Kawat II, and n. 16, for his 
father Smbat Bagratuni, as well as the next two notes. 
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lius swore to him ... He honoured him more than all the patriks’' who were 
in his kingdom ... he gave him royal residences, cushions of silver, and very 
many treasures ... Varaztirots‘ was involved in that plot (of Heraclius’ son 
Athalarikos] but he did not agree to the murder of the king [and conse- 
quently was merely exiled]... °! 


Subsequently, he fled to his ancestral land, Armenian Tayk‘, and Con- 
stans II then granted him the title of curopalates, but he died before his 
return and was buried in his ancestral domain.>? Imperial policy in Arme- 
nia was not clarified by his disappearance or by the imperial favour 
shown to his son Smbat. The precise positions and loyalties of both 
Dawit‘ Saharuni and T‘éodore R&tuni still require considerable clarifica- 
tion. 


Also involved in that [earlier] plot was David Sahafuni, whom Mzhézh 
arrested and sent to the palace. But on the way he cut his bonds and killed 
the men who were escorting him. He returned and united under his com- 
mand the Armenian army, attacking Mzhézh Gnuni the Greek general he 
defeated and killed him. ... Then he took for himself the command of the 
army with the agreement of all the troops. 

Then the king at the request of the princes, made him prince over all the 
territories (of Armenia), bestowed on him the title of curopalates, and con- 
firmed him in his service. He held the office for three years with great mag- 
nificence, then, discredited by his soldiers, he was expelled. Since all the 
nobles were disunited, they ruined this land of Armenia. But only the pious 
and valiant prince of Rshtunik‘, T‘éodoros, kept the troops of his region in 
continuous readiness, and ... he inflicted no few losses on his enemies.~? 


a [PS]-SEB, xli, p. 132-133: “hut Lupugquppag muwbin... opiburg papapad pi 
quidkiuyh wpfuuplh 2ujng:... Yaya hk quipunuph Cackog Udtd uhoon bobo wnbby 
surprg prueun 9 feb quuumlint... Upy ap w Sb fio quiph Qu pupy upptpi quuutu op nots 
Jfofuutiusg tulinh bbe wrgay wapruy du... bul; anu bun wrbuy gh pis fup b qapqpu tau fub ur. f 
ghotph, & Subumupl hub, qghog f Supob: Ge why Epfebay dagqnfbug qqacpu pip. b 
fubgpbuy Enqadh fh Puquenpth Gpunly f. ie Burhid ust Epp bdu Purquenph Cpuljau... te 
Hbdowagnyy ghu pu qudbhuyh yunngaphub op fbi fp Puquenperftboh bap: Ge ghugkuy fr 
gurus bin bdur wupopwbe Poquenpwljwbe bh qelaye apdwdp kh qufide purgnsu yay: ... 

Qenue fp funplpgtubh joybdpl peuy Lapugquappag,... puyg stp spopabbw, vywhdat 
Puqueopph bk apoeng bapu... :” = [PS]-SEB/T-H-J, I, p. 92-93. Cf. [PS]-SEB, xliv, p. 144 
= [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 108-109. 

52 According to LEWOND, vi, p. 19, Varaztiroc‘ was killed by the Byzantines. See, 
however, HAnjB, V, p. 68 §1. 

53 [PS]-SEB, xli, p. 133-134: “Quran bay ft funplpg bath pohly bh bun [t Uarduamtp, 
qa feng buy Udiduy mrun pt fh apaquinh: Be Cunntuy bid qhunywbe [up fh bubunyep Sph 
gunned, quel app inobt hh qh: Ge qupdkuy mbypth Sfupabt phy ph pbuk qquipu 2uyng, 
supduslf fr YEpuy Udtdp Dharhiny quipunfupph Bachug, Gupkoy vunnult qi” ... Ge wa 
Jhb ph quipudupar ppt badwhgaPbudp hk upp wdbhuyh quepugh: 
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The samé vacillation is evident in the checkered career of David Saha- 
funi’s successor as Prince of Armenia, T‘éodoros RStuni. Although 
Pseudo-Sebéos merely says that, ““a command came from the emperor 
(bestowing) the command of the army on T‘éodoros lord of Rshtunik‘, 
with the rank of patrik’** without explicitly stating that he had received 
the dignity of “Prince of Armenia”. The historian then goes on to say, 


... he [Constans II] dispatched T‘éodoros, lord of Rshtunik‘, to Armenia 
with great honour, and bestowed on him the same authority of general, 
whether or not the princes of Armenia should so wish. He came and was 
reestablished in the same post. 


Yet according to the same author, T‘€odoros participated with the 
Armenian princes in the pact with Mu‘awiya whereby they recognized 
the overlordship of the Arabs.*® Moreover, “swollen... with tremendous 
anger,” he joined forces with the Arabs from whom he successfully 
requested supporting troops. He then 


went to Mu‘awiya the prince of Ismael in Damascus, and visited him 
with great presents. The prince of Ismael gave him robes of gold embroi- 
dered with gold and a banner of his own pattern. He gave him the rank of 


pul (Pugquinph wabl pun fubgpny fofumbugh ghu foprnuh hf fbpuy wibby hs upfuuplugt, 
Ah nuy bdo gonnfe Gf punyuquinnpbaih, bk Counuint ghu fp dunn fh pep, & haba 
gfofumbarffrbh adu % wdbbuyh SnfunPiwip Hkouuytu: Uuypu wubupabuy pf quepugh 
furjpurdbgure, he wh Sfurpushs jean witebiunyhs wqunnugh hapmupis qiph pipe 2uyjng: Pung Spuyh 
wonmudsuut bk pud prfuwbi Pommbkbug quemnph (>fngapne fuwgitp qquepu fipry 
hoqiwbh Gubungay... 1g suru uedSppu gapdth ft foshudimgh:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, 
p. 93-94. 

54 [PS]-SEB, xlii, p. 139: “pf Guyubpl Spada Coubwy, quepunfuper pbuh Pkagnpaup 
fhonmbbug inguin Luhabpa apunnplne fo buh uunnaeny :” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 101. 

55 Thid., xliv, p. 145: “ be phn wyunpply wipdwl burg gfagnpau fhpencbburg mph fr 2uyju 
Hbdun yunnacad, hb bin bidw qhazh fofumbinefe pb quipuduparfdbut, Get hadfe fl pfu ph 
Lujny h bt as qudpgph: Ge Ghb hupabgue pf finyh prfuutmfebwht:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, 
I, p. 109. However, Pseudo-Sebéos goes on to say that, on leaving Duin for Constantino- 
ple, Constans bestowed the dignity of Prince of Armenia on a certain Morianos, otherwise 
unknown. Tbid., xlix, p- 168: “Be uuu fly wun fray nif that Purgacgwbthh qu p pus fh 
Yauumbgbau wep dag Cuuwhby whan, h ghurg hat fd util fr: Ce apap fofumbh 2ujng 
qUapfutne adh Lutinbpe hwy quip ap ft fagmt hagdabt:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, 
p. 142. According to LEWOND, v, p. 12-13, T‘éodoros was recalled by Constans for deceiv- 
ing the imperial commander Procopius and was replaced by Smbat Bagratuni the grandson 
of the earlier prince Varaztiroc‘, for whom see n. 51. YK, xix, p. 112 = YK-M, p. 104, 
however, gives a version closer to that of Pseudo-Sebéos and has T‘éodoros withdraw 
together with the Arabs to Damascus where he died. 

56 See above, n. 41. 
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prince of Armenia, Iberia, Afuank‘, and Siwnik‘, as far as the Caucasus 
mountains and the Pass of Chor. Then he dismissed him with honour. He 
had made a pact with him to bring that land into submission.*’ 


These honours, however, do not seem to have had any great effect on 
T‘éodoros’ fidelity, since Sebéos has him die in Asorestan (Syria) whither 
he had been taken by the Arabs after they had captured Karin/Theodo- 
sioupolis and ravaged “all the lands of Armenia, Atuank‘ and Siwnik‘.”*8 

His son-in-law, Hamazasp Mamikonean, who “held the position of 
prince of Armenia”, but had a brother held as hostage by the Arabs, 
shifted his allegiance once again together with other Armenian princes. 
He “withdrew from submission to them [the Arabs], and through pre- 
cipitate negotiations submitted to the king of the Greeks.” As a result of 
this change, 


King Constans made Hamazasp, lord of the Mamikoneank", curopalates, 
and gave him silver cushions [thrones] and rank of prince of Armenia. To 
the other princes [he gave] honours, and treasures to the soldiers.*? 


His kinsman MuXet Mamikonean, however, turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


57 [PS]-SEB, xlix, p. 169: “Qéu wayuophl ghuag Pfagapow [hyunhiug wtal wa 
Vunpun pojumtt budwjlpp fp Podwulau hb bu qghw dbdoudbd phowsfrp: Ge bu bow 
popuushis huduyby pf Gutigbpdu nubbgthe hk nub Pbyu, bh un dh bapf wip fbubueh: te 
fofuubin fe feb bun tidus gure bh gd pow bk qQUqauabe bk gQUpactpe dpligk gyunghnd bk gQw hhh 
Bapuy, h updulburg qhu apuenneni] : be fapuw wujSub tp baby bdw’ wdb, geph pp quyb f 
owawynefd feb.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, p. 142-143. 

8 Thid., xlii, p. 174 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 150. 

59 Tbid., lii, p. 175: “hh dpi wif f plug hug hh 2uyp fi ounuynrfebht pau banait h 
Lhuqubykquh wiypth fp dwawyn fib Pwquenphh Saebug: Ge mpup wp puy Youuwbghh 
qUudplabthg ntp g2mduquuny bprpuruperquan, h Eun fd quidnyy mpou|d fe b ghrfumbinrfe firbbs 
wfuuaplp 2uyng, be uypusin fren wyyag fofrutugt, Lh quisdu quitpuugh: ” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, 
p. 153. The naming of Hamazasp curopalates and strategos by the emperor resulted in the 
execution of the Armenian hostages by ‘the Arabs according to the later History of 
Yovhannés Kat‘otikos, YK, xix-xx, p. 112-114 = YK-M, p. 104-105. LEwonp, iv, p. 14, 
does not mention Hamazasp but says that Mu‘awiya gave to Hamazasp’s brother, Grigor 
Mamikonean, whom he was holding as a hostage, the rank of “Prince of Armenia” and 
sent him back to Armenia with great honour: “hud jfplpopqed wip fofumtimfdtubh 
Ureurpus dat qhapqnp bk qQUdpuu ap Chi yumubyp p gpwhh wp pai. bk nuyp bppgnph 
quywinfir fofuwin pbuh 2ujag. hk wawpt qhauw pugqad Shouputop jurfuupce Qujng: oe 
Thus, Grigor Mamikonean seems to have been the first “Prince of Armenia” designated 
by the Arabs, as is confirmed in the same passage of Yovhannés Kat‘otikos. .. i 

© Ibid., lii, p. 173, 175 =I, p. 148, 153. 
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Hence, it is evident that the complicated international situation was 
aggravated by internal feuds, which may well have been equally damag- 
ing to the conditions within Armenia.®! Although the title of “Prince of 
Armenia” was officially in the emperor’s or the caliph’s grant, power in 
Armenia often depended on the nobles who jockeyed among themselves 
for precedence. Thus, after the death of Heraclius, at the very moment of 
the first Arab raids into the Armenian highlands, .- 


no one was chosen as general in the land of Armenia because the princes 
were disunited and separated from each other. 


It is altogether possible that the first Prince of Armenia, David Saha- 
juni, a member of a relatively secondary house,®? was selected by Hera- 
clius as a compromise candidate in order to by-pass the steady rivalry of 
the far more powerful rival houses of the Mamikonean and Bagratuni.™ 
The denunciation of the aspet Varaztiroc‘ Bagratuni by MZéZ Gnuni may 
likewise have been rooted in a feud between their two houses. It is worth 
observing here that the office of Prince of Armenia, with the one excep- 
tion just noted of David Saharuni, seems to have been reserved to the top 
stratum of the greatest families whose rank was already set and recorded 
in Arsacid times: the Mamikonean, the Bagratuni, the Kamsarakan, the 
Gnuni, and the R&tuni.© As early as the middle of the Vth century the 


6! This double threat has also been noted by MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 220-222: 
“Le contexte extérieur n’était donc pas favorable a la stabilité. Les réalités intérieures ne 
l’étaient pas toutes non plus. En I’absence de rois les chefs des grandes familles, les 
tanoutér allaient marquer de leur ambitions rivales la vie de l'Arménie.” : 

6 [PS]-SEB, xlii, p. 138: “be ag np plupkgun qunpurdup jufuuplph 2uyjng. puligh 
wh 5 fim push peuy fofuuhugi* HEbibgats f Spibutyg.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, p. 99. The later 
account of Yovhannés Kat‘otikos, probably based on Pseudo-Sebéos, coincides almost 
verbatim, YK, xix, p. 105: “Ge fuuh of buprwpwpp upfuuplpe dépny wh Spupunh p piu p, 
bh ny np fp op udu qopunfupt yp, puypdud angurlushifis qopph 2wqupuy Cuswpdula ifr 
wnkwy jUunplumuh hag duit wuuunil fp 2uju ufnt hh.” = YK-M, p. 101 §10, and p. 253 
#10. 

63 The Sahafuni, although known from Arsacid times, did not have the same standing 
as the greatest noble houses of the period. They are ranked lower in the Gahnamak/Throne 
List and were expected to furnish only 300 retainers according to the Military List/Zér- 
namak. See ADONTZ (1970a), p. 191-195, TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 224, 227-228, 240. 

The first attested case of this opposition occurs in the mid-Vth century, when Var- 
aztiroc‘ Bagratuni sided with the pro-Persian party of the traitor and apostate Vasak Siuni 
against the hero Vardan Mamikonean during the great Armenian revolt of the mid-Vth 
century. 

65 The hereditary offices of the Mamikonean as sparapets or “commanders-in-chief”, 
of the Bagratuni as aspets or “commanders of the cavalry”, and of the Gnuni as hazara- 
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antagonism of the Mamikonean and the Bagratuni was already openly 
evidenced by the support given by prince Tiroc‘ Bagratuni to the pro- 
Persian party of the traitor and apostate Vasak Siwni against the national 
hero Vardan Mamikonean, during the great Armenian rebellion of 450- 
451, an opposition recorded by both the historians, Lazar P‘arpec‘i and 
Eti8é.© The same antagonism may well be reflected in the opposite 
courses chosen by Varaztiroc‘ Bagratuni, normally siding with the Per- 
sians and Arabs, as had his father Smbat the favourite of Xusr6 II, and 
by Hamazasp Mamikonean who turned to Byzantium, although he had 
been named Prince of Armenia by the Caliphate.®’ This exacerbating 
rivalry for the preponderant place exploded openly in the first half of the 
VIiIth century as it narrowed to the two greatest houses of early medieval 
Armenia. Except for the momentary intrusion of Nersés Kamsarakan 


pets or supervisors over the peasants and agriculture, are recorded as early as the IVth 
century in the Epic Histories, BP, III.xi, p. 38-39, IV.ii, p. 76-77; V.xlix, p. 258; IV.ii, 
p. 77 = BP-G, p. 81, 108, 258, cf. p. 362-363, s.n. Bagratuni, p. 374-375, s.n. Gnuni, 
p. 382, s.n. Kamsarakan, p. 385-386, s.n. Mamikonean, also p. 509, aspet, p. 531, hazara- 
pet, p. 560-561, sparapet. 

Although the hereditary offices of the Kamsarakans and R&tuni are not recorded in the 
sources, they were unquestionably among the leading princes of Armenia from an early 
period, although both were temporarily decimated at the end of the reign of king Tiran, 
and in that of ArSak II, ibid., p. 382, 402. The Kamsarakans claimed to be descendants 
of the great Iranian clan of the Karén and were related to the royal ArSakuni house. The 
late and questionably accurate Throne List/Gahnamak, (though its accuracy for the 
VIIth century may be greater if it is indeed the work of Lewond vartabed, as suggested 
by Adontz) places all five within the 20 top ranking nobles in Arsacid Armenia. The 
Military List/Zérnamak, presumably for the same period, records the Mamikonean, the 
Bagratuni and the RStuni among the princes required to furnish the maximum number of 
1000 retainers to the Armenian army, as against 600 for the Kamsarakans and 500 for 
the Gnuni, ADONTZ (1970a), p. 183-234, especially, p. 191-195. Cf. ToUMANOFF (1963) 
§9, p. 201-203, §14, p. 205, §16, p. 206-207, $18, p. 209-210,.213, 222-252. It is interest- 
ing to note whereas the lord of the RStuni is listed among the supporters of the Persian 
party by Lazar P‘arpec‘i, his name is not included in the list of the apostates given by 
Ehixé. 

Though MzézZ Gnuni, does not seem to have been appointed Prince of Armenia and is 
referred to as “the general of the Greeks”, he may in fact have been the magister utriusque 
militiae per Armeniam (628-635/7) under Heraclius (PLRE, IIIB, p. 887-888, s.n. Meze- 
zius (HAnjB, III, p. 329 §2) and his ancestors had supported Vardan Mamikonean in his 
revolt against the Persians. See MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 220-222, and the next 
note. : 

6 EP‘, Lxxxvi, xxxix, p. 67, 72 = EP*-T, p. 109, 116; E, iv, v, p. 92, 120=E-T, p. 141, 
171-172. 
67 See above, p. 3, 15-18. 
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(689-690/1) during the brief reconquest of Justinian II,°* the office of 
Prince of Armenia, whether he was named by Byzantium or the Umayy- 
ads, was disputed between the Mamikonean and the Bagratuni from the 
middle of the VIIth century:© thus Hamazasp Mamikonean, Smbat VI 
(693-703, 709-726) and ASot III “the Blind” (732-748/50) Bagratuni.’° 
The opposition to A8ot’s appointment by the brothers Dawit‘ and Grigor 
Mamikonean resulted in their exile to Yemen, whence they returned in 
743, once again to oppose ASot who fled for help to Damascus while 
Grigor assumed the office of Prince or Armenia in his stead.”! Supported 
by the last Umayyad caliph, however, ASot promptly returned and Dawit‘ 
Mamikonean was executed. The brief subsequent reconciliation between 
the rivals, when the fall of the Umayyad dynasty deprived ASot of their 
support, was not destined to last, as Grigor Mamikonean had ASot blinded 
in revenge for the execution of his brother.”* However, another Bagra- 
tuni, Sahak (Isaak I/IIT) was to replace him (ca. 755-761).’3 Only the 
crushing of the Armenian rebellion at the battle of Bagrewand in 775, 
leaving both the Head of the Mamikonean house, MuSel, and the spara- 
pet/commander-in chief of Armenia, Smbat Bagratuni,”* dead in the field, 


68 TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 204; 404; ID. (1990), p. 273 §15, s.n. Narsés II. 

©? The importance of interior developments as factors of disruption have also been 
observed by MARTIN-HISARD (2007), p. 225: “Il y eut donc révolte contre les Arabes, mais 
elle était née dans un conflit entre deux familles inégalement favorisées dans une lutte pour 
le pouvoir. Méme lorsque apparut en second lieu une dimension antiarabe, la vengeance 
privée ne perdit pas ses droits et l’union établie entre des familles poursuivant avant tout 
un intérét personnel resta fragile.” 

7 GaRSOIAN (1997), p. 122-132. For Hamazasp and Grigor Mamikonean, see HAnjB, 
Tl, p. 17 §17, and i, p. 531 §39; for A8ot II and II “the Blind”, ibid., p. 181 §10, and 
p. 181-182 §14. For Smbat VI, ibid., iv, p. 541 §21, and TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 341 §xiv, 
where he sets out the successive shifts of Smbat’s career between the Empire and the 
Caliphate. 

71 HAnjB, I, p. 533 §53. Cf. ii, p. 29 §30. 

72 EEWOND, XXv-xxvi, p. 120-124, where the author makes it amply clear that the alli- 
ance of Grigor Mamikonean and ASot Bagratuni was deceitful and their actions were 
primarily motivated by revenge (p. 121): “quipdkw, Cuuumunt gfrfuuabafe fbb Urauny 
Upauh, kh wnmpt qh skowdbd ywomop jkplppu 2uyng: be pwphdlint ng quguptyp 
Debane pEphbb yay qhulwamlape fb duob phiufalighp pphbjny fapambwah Eqpopt, Pbytuk 
Ywub Eplpeyp priuenpurgh walt fruquiagn fp fib pig Upauny puriifep spay, wy upmpe ng 
Spurbgur gin fofumborfebuh bapw. pulp uuywubp Cwuabby dudnr, oped fwumbtn 
quniwagl fonpepgf:” 

73 HAnjB, IV, p. 358 §49. See TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 340-341, and Ip. (1990), p. 111- 
112, for the Bagratuni stemma. 

™ HAnjB, II, p. 460 §20, and iv, p. 542-543 §28. 
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brought the contest to an end. The Mamikonean house would never 
recover from the disaster of Bagrewand, and the accession to power of 
the Abbasid dynasty in 750 opened a new chapter in the history of Arme- 
nia, which although its chronology belongs strictly speaking to the Inter- 
regnum, should be considered separately both in terms of Arab-Armenian 
relations, the changing demography of the plateau, and the eventual 
accession to the kingship of the Bagratuni. 

Without enlarging any further into the particularly complicated and 
often problematic period from the end of the VIth to the mid-VIIIth cen: 
turies, it must be said that the explicit testimony of the native sources 
undeniably lends considerable support to the traditional interpretation of 
the Interregnum as a “time of trouble”. There can be no question that in 
no portion of this period could Armenia be considered to have been in 
any sense a centralized state. Yet, it must also be remembered that in the 
checkered history of the Armenian people, the periods when such a state ' 
existed have been a distinct minority. More than four and a half centuries 
separated the disappearance of the Armenian Arsacid dynasty in 428 
from the coronation of King ASot I Bagratuni in 884. In the north, the 
Bagratid kingdom fragmented almost at once into the several secondary 
kingdoms of Kars and Lori, in addition to the principality of Siwnik‘, 
itself soon to be split in two, and it was rivaled by the southern Arcruni 
kingdom of Vaspurakan. Within two centuries the kingdoms of the home- 
land would vanish in their turn to be replaced after a hiatus by the Cili- 
cian kingdom outside the plateau. After its overthrow by the Mamluks 
toward the end of the XIVth century, no semblance of an Armenian state 
would reappear until the XXth century. Even during the royal period, 
which preceded the Interregnum, the argument for centralization cannot 
really be made. The Arsacid king, direct lord of no more than the central 
district of Ayrarat, was but the first among his equals whose hereditary 
prerogatives he could not abrogate.”> The only means available to the 
ruler in his attempt to counter the centrifugal tendencies of the great 
nobles, conditioned to a considerable degree by the fragmented geogra- 
phy of their homeland, was to keep them directly under his eye.”© More- 
over, Cyril Toumanoff called our attention almost half a century ago to 


75 GARSOIAN (1967), p. 24-25. 

7 Tbid., p- 43-44; BP OL viii, p. 31: “[up purjh Nnupnid)... gutn optiu’ yf dédusbd 
auogwhhh. Gufuapmp ph upfrump lula; ph urfuupluntup pi ap thi phepunfapph kb 
fuqupwrap ph, fuji wn up publ, k phy biw opSkughh, kh df ag tpfehgt f bngwiit pig 
gopu wp paif:” IV.iii, p. 77 = BP-G, p. 76, 107. 
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the fact that albeit the Arsacid dynasty in Armenia was brought to an end 
by the Sasanian king of kings, he did this at the explicit request of the 
Armenian nobles,” who preferred a distant authority, less apt to interfere 
with their prerogatives, to the more immediate power of a local ruler, as 
is unmistakably spelled out in the request which Lazar P‘arpec‘i put into 
their mouths: 


“What further use is there of a king? Let a Persian prince come for a 
while to be our governor.”78 


Under the circumstances the question of criteria may well be raised, 
more specifically, whether political continuity and a centralized state are 
the ultimate criteria and valid guidelines for a study of Armenia’s check- 
ered history. Indeed, the presence or absence of a centralized state does 
not seem to have been a given or an inflexible constant on which to base 
conclusions as to the welfare of Armenia in any given period. Conse- 
quently, other evidence must also be taken into consideration before any 
valid evaluation of the Interregnum may be attempted. 


77 TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 153-154. 


8 LP‘ Lxiv, p- 24: “oh ful; hu upinny £ Puquinp, ayy fofuuh apupufily pum Fudwbulp 
Ehbw, dépulwgne jpgp dtq.” = LP*-T, p. 58. 





CHAPTER II 


A “DARK AGE”?. 


Even before seeking to set up new criteria according to which Arme- 
nian history might be viewed more accurately than heretofore, a closer 
examination of the narrative historical sources just cited which, as we 
shall see, often contradict themselves, already suggests that the situation 
of Armenia during the Interregnum may not have been as uniformly dis- 
mal as would seem at first reading. During both the Sasanian and the 
subsequent Umayyad periods even hostile Armenian sources preserved 
memories of intervals not merely less bleak but indeed peaceful and even 
prosperous for their country.! To be sure, Pseudo-Sebéos is probably 
exaggerating in his enumeration of the honours showered by the Persian 
ruler Xusr6 II on prince Smbat Bagratuni: 


It happened at that time that Smbat Bagratuni became pleasing in the eyes 
of king Khosrov. He gave him the marzpanate of the land of Vrkan, made 
him prince over all that region, and favoured him even more with honours 
and authority. He heaped gold and silver on him and robed him in splendid 
and expensive garments. He gave him the belt and sword that had belonged 
to his own father Ormizd. He put under his control Persian and Armenian 
troops ... 

Then the king sent him a letter with much thanks, greatly honoured him 
and promoted him above all the marzpans of his kingdom. 

Smbat held the marzpanate of that country for eight years. After that an 
order came summoning him with much honour to the royal court. The king 
bade him visit his own country in the 18th year of his reign. ... 

Then the king bestowed upon him the office of tanutér, called him Khos- 
rov Shum [Joy of Khosrov], robed him splendidly, ... bestowed upon him 
the Lesser Ministry of Finance, the administration of the country ... and he 
bade him make marzpan whomever he might wish.” 


1 A number of scholars have noted that the Interregnum was not in fact an entirely 
negative period in Armenian history, e.g., TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 198-199: “les 
recherches les plus récentes soulignent aussi |’indépendance politique arménienne au 
VII* siécle.... En Arménie le VIF siécle n’est pas une période de domination étrangére,” 
MAuE (1987), and particularly MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007); the as yet unpublished doc- 
toral thesis of GREENWOOD (2000) focuses on this period and its native historiography, but 
in the face of the standard, generally negative, traditional interpretation, one more exami- 
nation of the evidence seems warranted. 

2 [PS]-SEB, xxiv, xxvii-xxviii, p. 96, 99-101: “&& Eqgh fp dudububph jayhdpl 
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Nevertheless, these passages cannot be read merely as an overenthu- 
siastic description of the king of kings’ particular benevolence toward a 
special favourite. The offices bestowed upon Smbat the marzpanate of 
Vrkan and especially the unparalleled office of “Commander of the 
Lords of Houses”, which gave him authority in the Armenian administra- 
tive capital of Duin, far beyond his jurisdiction of Vrkan, have now been 
confirmed by the Persian seal recently published by Rika Gyselen.? The 
favour of the Persian court was not centered on Smbat alone but extended 
beyond the reign of Xusro II, since Smbat’s son was appointed arpan 
of Armenia by Kawad II and Pseudo-Seb€os specifies that he was “sent 
to Armenia with [authority over] his ancestral possessions in order to 
keep the country in prosperity”. He stresses further, that “When he came 
to Armenia, all the land of the Armenians joyfully received him,” and 
that he “brought complete prosperity to all the land of Armenia.” Not 
only did Xusro II allow Smbat to rebuild the church of Saint Gregory at 
Duin despite the objections of the local Persian authorities but Smbat, 
presumably with the king’s permission, ended the hiatus in the ‘Armenian 


Cubnjusbony USpunnwy Rugpunnncteny jusgu Waupni an au pi pus fit. unusy ft fur qoupquywtinr fd fib 
Ephpph Lphubwy, web qgho popu fp qépuy wibby ‘yngdubh wyhapfh, wnaweby 
HEougargahl wyuunndp bk fofewtmftiadp. pho. qh nuhen bk wpdufdad, qupqupt pf 
hubgbpdy dyer relate ke seplbpu: Sur bis qhurdiwph he qumub pls pouy funp fupay Apagqap. 
gaudupl pf dé dems quipu mupuphe bk ghaywonwbbayy hk Cpwduyl ghosy serite 
popuutinePbubb fupry:.. 

Bujidud anu pt un 6a Puquenph Cpnifapurls Suny bu gnlacfoburdp, wma 
Shougnegubl fb dip pub quibbuyh Supquywbe fupay atpaefebab wnbbyad, .. 

tt fuapune Uspunn qoupquwtiarfe fick wfuupo pis wha pl udu (: Gb ‘paar Cpr Saks 
fuumbt bask; qghu pmgrs dboupubucp‘h qaunh uppabp, bk Cpudayt Epfeay mtowbky 
géphfip jug? poop mf bk nwubkpapyp pupry feurquenpmfeiuth: ... 
quippupl f > piauqu,... upduljac pbs qabunbs diapp, qppeuh wppuupl ph: ... bk Groduy lt fiw 
wink Supquywt qap pipt hudbugh: ” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 43-44, 47-48, 49-50. Many 
of Smbat’s honours were bestowed on his son Varaztiroc’; ibid., xl, p. 128-129 = I, 
p. 86-87. See below, n. 4. 

3 GYSELEN (2002b), GARSOIAN (2004). 

4 {PS]-SEB, xl, p. 128- 129, 132: * Buyhid ud hast pp GQunuin sd aimigeehiang qapap 
Udpuna, Pugpomntiny Naupnd Cat hngbgbjny, h inuy fda gfofumtincfe pb 
nutnntanebwth., watt gh dopqyah bk andl p 2wye Cobgkpd wdbbuyh pbsfep 
hurjpibp, qh qus>fuurp li ft opin ftw wulbugt: Ge pppl Ebb bur f 2uyu fubgacfebudp 
fp Puquinpuyg Qunpotwt lynupndm,... gpbbug poyapad fl qudébayh upfrupli 2uyngq:” 
= [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 86-87, 92. See also above, p. 15 and I, n. 50. 
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kat‘otikate by his supervision of the election of the new incumbent, Abra- 
ham I in 607.° 

The good will of the late Sasanian court seems to have extended to 
its Christiah'and specifically to its Armenian subjects at this time. 
Although Pseudo-Sebéos is once more patently exaggerating when he 
asserts that, “King Khosrov ordered: ‘All Christians who are under my 
authority should hold the faith of Armenia’,”® a council was called by 
the king and presided over by the royal physician, the Monophysite 
Gabriel, ‘and Smbat Bagratuni. On this occasion two Armenian bish- 
ops, one of them the future kat‘otikos Komitas, were present to report 
on the religious situation in their country.” The church at Duin was not 
the only one rebuilt. During their tenure, the kat‘otikoi Komitas (611/5- 
628) and Ezr (630-641) seem to have encountered no difficulties from 
the secular authorities in their reconstruction and notable enlargement 
of the earlier martyria of the virgin saints Hiip‘simé and Gayané at 
ValarSapat. 


And in the 28" year of the reign of Apruéz Khosrov the Catholicos Kom- 
itas demolished the chapel of St. Hiip‘simé in the city of VatarSapat, 
because the building was too low and dark ... 

He built the church ... He also raised the roof of the holy cathedral, and 
renewed the unstable wall. He built the stone roof ...8 


> For the reconstruction of the church at Duin despite the protestations of the local 
marzpan and the Persian commander of the fortress, as well as for the election of Abraham 
I after a hiatus of three years, see GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 357-362, 382-383. 

6 [PS]-SEB, xlvi, p. 151: “Gapny fEpuy Cpu dusk bin wifi pully hyaupr, Efet wb buayh 
epfunnbkuy p, ap pup fiend fofrmiimpPiudpe EG Luann g2mjngh hunjgfir:” = [PS]-SEB- 
T/H-J, I, p. 118. 

7 Tbid., p. 149-150: “[Naupmf] furgnyy fb dEpuy bagu numphubes qUSdpunn Purgpunnnhp, 
qubneubburyh Naupndwy Cabot, b apd shyuny bunk mppathh: ... “bpykgquis why wp p Epa 
buypulnuay, P pip ltt 2uyjng, upp Caron ppd p> qapu dusubs palin fetut upfuup lft Efi 
wprdurl bin, gh dubacughh Puquenpph...” = [PS]-SEB- T/H-J, I, p- 115-116. The ANon. 
GuIDI, p. 20, also notes regretfully the shift in the favour of the Sasanian court from the 
Nestorians to the Monophysites during the reign of Xusro II. See below, n. 11. 

8 Tbid., xxxvii, p. 121: “te fgh juni hL-Epnpgp Puquinprftiuth Uupmty Naupnda 
puhbug huifeninpljnut Yard punue qounnnn uppayhs 2afupupdéuy fi Cf ripen prperuy usin euquph, 
ap haph gud kh S/d his fp opimudt,... Cptéug géhbgtgf,... Yb pugayy b eqefraes parr ary ue prlyer 
uppry futon pltfh. bnpngbung ke gfuufuncin apinygh. spibug q pupupuplul...” = [PS)]-SEB- 
T/H-J, I, p. 76-77. This description is confirmed and expanded in the History of Yovhannés 
Kat‘otikos, who also records the rebuilding of the martyrium of Saint Gayané; YK, xvii, 
xvili, p. 96, 102-103 =YK-M, p. 97, 100 and 252 #31. 
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The Letter of the Patriarch Modestos of Jerusalem to Komitas cited by 
the Pseudo-Sebéos suggests that the protection of Xusr6 II had extended 
to the local Armenian community at the time of the Persian sack of Jeru- 
salem in 614: “he [God] made our opponents friendly and bestowed on 
us pity and mercy in front of all our captors” and he goes on to inform 
the Armenian kat‘olikos that “all the churches of Jerusalem were rees- 
tablished and are in use.”® Indeed, though he recounts the horror of the 
sack of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614 and their capture of the relic of 
the True Cross, Pseudo-Sebéos nonetheless also states that “all the land 
of Palestine willingly submitted to the subjection to the Persian king.” !° 
He admits that the willingness of this surrender was largely to be attrib- 
uted to the rebellious attitude of the Jews but, nevertheless, he goes on 
to stress the benevolence of the king of kings toward the Christians: 


Then a command arrived from the King of kings to have mercy on those 
who had fallen prisoner, to rebuild the city, and to re-establish [its inhabit- 
ants] there in each one’s rank. He ordered the Jews to be expelled from 
the city. And they promptly carried out the king’s command with great 
alacrity! : 


‘ 


While, then, the good will of the last Sasanians toward the Armenians 
may be explained not only in terms of personal predilection, but as the 
result of a policy favouring a disputed border region now alienated from 


> [PS]-SEB, xxxv, p. 117: “Up, aft ghulunnlapqul skp upp upp, te Ew qukg f 
gParfefieb hb yaqapdncfe prt wnwSh wibbuyh gépseg dépag.... witbuyh EhEqbgf pu 
Gpauug tip fapquenpiguh bk wyupnfi:” = [PS]-SEB- T/H-J, I, p. 71-72. Cf. FLusIN 
(1992), Il, p. 175-179, and concerning the Armenian monasteries in Jerusalem, SANJIAN 
(1969) and GaRSOIAN (2002). Also the commentary of Howard-Johnston on the correspon- 
dance, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 208-210 §35-36: “the letter [of Modestos to Komitas] looks 
like an authentic document, translated into Armenian from a Greek original,” and “There 
is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this letter”. 

10 [PS]-SEB, xxxiv, p. 115: “ Buybdud awe adtinyh Epl ppb Qugbunpiugeng husunp 
Churquibybyuh fh Suny nefe fb wip puryfrhs Nupupy.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 68. 

1! Toid., xxxiv, p.116: “Una duuls whhbpag ahppurhajagh Cpudak Cwobuy p 
Purquinpth wnbky fp dEpuy Ginga aqapdn fib, spbb, gpuqu ph, b ghauw wianth Cumnunnty 
Jhtpupulsfiip qupg: be qlpkuyul Cpaduyt Gopudulub wank; fp pugqupth. h whgth 
fuqywquibp sbdun unpymd homupbh 9lpudubh wp pabp:” The “generally dispassionate” 
tone of Pseudo-Sebéos’ account is also noted by Howard-Johnston, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, II, 
p. 208-210, as against the more passionate account of Strategos of Saint Sabas. The shift 
to a pro-Christian policy by Xusré II after the capture of Jerusalem is also noted by MAHE 
(1983), p. 223, who likewise ascribes this to the fact that “Xosrov soon found it much 
more advantageous to flatter the Christian population, who were for the major part Mono- 
physites and for that reason rather hostile to Byzantium”. Cf. STONE (1982), p. 34. 
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Constantinople because of the formal condemnation of the council of 
Chalcedon by the Armenian Church at the beginning of the VIIth cen- 
tury; it should likewise be noted that the conciliatory tone of the native 
historians is not reserved exclusively for the Persians. Occasional refer- 
ences to the Byzantine emperor Heraclius as “blessed (eraneli)” and 
“pious and God-crowned (astuacapsakeal ew barepaSt)” occur in 
Pseudo-Sebéos and the emperor is said to have urged his son Constantine 
to show mercy to all transgressors.!* Given the political and religious 
problems attendant upon his reign, this unexpected characterization of 
Heraclius is most likely due to his recovery of the True Cross carried 
away by the Persians at the time of their sack of Jerusalem in 614. As a 
consequence, he was generally praised in the Armenian tradition, both in 
monumental representations, such as the sculptural relief above the north 
portal of the church at Mren, where the inscription on the west facade 
speaks of the “happily victorious (bareyatt‘ol) Heraclius”,!° and in leg- 
endary tales, such as the one relating the emperor’s gift of a fragment of 
the cross to a mythical “princess of Siunik.”!* In spite of the growing 
religious antagonism between Armenia and Byzantium, popular memory 
evidently also preserved the memory of earlier auspicious rather than 
troubled times since the proverb, cited in the anonymous [Xth century 
miscellany known as the History of the Pseudo-Sapuh Bagratuni and still 
preserved in a far later source, characterizes a peaceful period as being 
“as in the time of Maurice, when one lived untroubled.” !5 

Despite all their lamentations on the devastation of Armenia, the con- 
temporary historians record the conditions of the country during the early, 
Arab domination as by no means unbearable. Contradicting himself, 
Lewond, who characterized the period of Arab conquest as one in which 
only the dead were to be envied, simultaneously admits that, “there was 


12 [PS]-SEB, xli, xliii, p. 131, 137: “hannapba, Epwbbpnaygh broly ghéwie pup... 
bppdbbgagaht gapap frp q¥nuunnlinhty wabby ngnpdnife pb f fEpwy mdbbuyh spubquinpugh 
... ”, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 90; cf. ibid., xliv, p. 142 =I, p. 106; LEWOND, i, p. 3: “f 
SkunwuwbEpapy I ZEpubyh wun dunnyeurl bay h purpbuyuyu fPuquinpph 2nanndng.” Cf. 
also. GREENWOOD (2004), p. 44-47. 

13 THTerRRY, M.-N. (1971), p. 69-74; Eap. (1997), p. 165 and n. 2; cf. figs; and 
MaRANCI (2008-2009), p. 167-180, with the relevant bibliography. 

14 [PS}-SAP, p. 53-67 = [PS]-SAP-T, p. 186-190. 

5 Tbid., p. 51: “be wa Cwuupul froququgnyy géph fp witbujh, qap ndubp punuly 
wphiw; wubb, Pt «gph fp dudwbwlfi UVorphbw ap funky £ ahdaguy.” = PS-SAP-T, 
p- 185 and n. 23. 
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a profound peace in his [Mu‘awiya’s] reign.” !® The same historian notes 
repeatedly the honours granted by the Caliphate to the Armenian princes 
whom they appointed, such as Grigor Mamikonean or ASot Bagratuni."” 
These honours were likewise extended to the religious dignitaries, 
whether according to the probably apocryphal tale of his successful post- 
humous embassy, to the kat‘otikos Sahak III,!* or, in the account given 
in the History of the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Drasyanakertc‘i and preserved 
as late as the XTIIth century in the History of Kirakos Ganjakec‘i, of the 
respect shown to the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i by the caliph.!® No 
suggestion has come down to us that any objection from either the caliph 
or his Armenian governors impeded the holding of either of Ojnec‘i’s 
great councils at Duin in 719 or Manazkert in 725/6.7° Nor do we find 
evidence of authentic religious persecution under the Umayyads. The 
martyrs recorded for this period, such as Vahan of Goltn or Dawit of 
Duin, were originally brought up as Muslims and subsequently returned 
to the Christian faith, so that from the Muslim point of view they were 
apostates and punishable as such.”! 

Like the political calamities, the economic downturn which both the 
contemporaries and modern scholars deplore, does not seem to have been 


16 EEWOND, iv, p. 14: “Ge Egh pga fauqugqm ffub poumpo binpu fofuubnfeiutb.” 
The author also states that Mu‘awiya had assured the Armenians that they would live 
“without fear in their homes [whkphfry shu f plush fe file fepéutig)” as long as the 
annual tribute of 500 dahekans was paid. See above, p. 000. Similarly, ibid., x, p. 36-37, 
Lewond admits that the caliph al-Walid recalled the oppressive Arab governor of Armenia, 
and that his successor, Abd ul-Aziz ruled justly and peacefully: “hu Upay-Ugpat appbuy 
upfuuplu 2ujng fuuqurquignyg qudbtnunyh gupdaldincie wh fpucncfiwh punfumpctu. b 
qfupapunugkuy wbqqudncfe fh apyengh huduyt;p uwmunph fpuuipapPbudp gudngubty:”. 
Finally, he concedes that when the caliph Merwan “ruled over the country of Armenia, 
he made it peaceful protecting it from all violence (bs piph mppluy fp qépuy upfuuplpo 
fauququgnsg qudbbayh yupdubdncbke poiapPiwh.)”, ibid., xxii, p. 114. On his arrival at 
Duin, he greeted the Armenian nobles who came to meet him, peacefully.” See also above, 
I, n. 51, for a similar evaluation of the situation in Armenia in the late Sasanian period. 

17 EEwonpD: Grigor Mamikonean, iv, p. 14; ASot Bagratuni, xxv, p. 121, etc. 

18 FEWOND, ix, p. 28-31. 

19 YK, xxii, p. 128-133 = YK-M, p. 110-111; KG, i, p. 67-68. Also Asozik, Wii, 
p. 104: “Lig ap qupdiugkuy wippumtinph boPhywnplh yShuqupyt ghw (Odbtgh) & 
Hbouuunnfe qubdar waw pt fr 2uyu”. See below, n. 34, for the text of YK. 

20 The council was held in the city of Manazkert north of Lake Van, because the Arabs 
objected to the Armenians’ journey to Syria proper, but there is no mention of an objection 
to their holding a joint council with the West-Syrians, a council which in fact took place. 

21 See MAHE (1993), p. 487 and n. 266. 
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as severe or ubiquitous as we have been led to believe. The favourable 
conditions prevailing in Armenia during the mid-VIth century is sup- 
ported by Procopius’ praise of the prosperity of Duin and its region at 
the time: 


Now Doubios is a land excellent in every respect and especially blessed 
with a healthy climate and abundance of good water; and from Theodosi- 
opolis it is removed a journey of eight days. In that region there are plains 
suitable for riding and many very populous villages are situated in very close 
proximity to one another, and numerous merchants conduct their business in 
them. For from India and the neighbouring regions of Iberia and from prac- 
tically all the nations of Persia and some of those under Roman sway they 
bring merchandise and carry on their dealings with each other there.” 


The Justinianic Code confirms this account by bearing official witness 
to the continuation of international commerce over the Armenian plateau 
through its reiteration of the earlier legislation mandating that the Arme- 
nian city of Artaxata/ArtaSat together with Nisibis and Callinicum be 
designated as one of the three transit points for this trade.” Ter Lewon- 
dyan has argued that the northerly route through the valley of the Araxes 
had in fact gained importance in the second half of the VIIth century 
because the usual route through Mesopotamia had become less attractive 
as a result of the endemic state of war in the south, and has noted the 
economic activity of the country.”* Indeed, the existence of the treatises 
on weights and measures attributed to the famous contemporary savant 
Anania Sirakac‘i would remain altogether incomprehensible in a period 
devoid of manufacturing or commercial activity.” 

2 Proc., Bell. Pers., U.xxv.1-3. ““Eott 58 16 AobBiog yopa tig 14 te HAAG dyad} 
Kai dépov te kai bdatov EveEiav tiva dtapK@s Exovoa, OeodootovndAEas 5é 650 
ThepOv oxtad Siéyer. cai media pév évtad0a innfAata got, Kdpat 68 moAAal 
ToAvaVvOpondtatot OKyvtat &yxotato GAAHAaIs Kai noAAOi Euxopot Kat’ épyaciav 
év tadtais olkodotv. Ex te yap Ivdav kai tOv TANCIOYOpov “IBYpov navtwv te do 
eimetv tov év Tlépoats é6vav Kai ‘Popatov tivOv té poptia goxopiCopevot évtadOa 
GAANAOts EvpBaAAOvOt.” = Loeb I, p. 478/9-480/1. 

3 CJ, IV.lxiii.4. = AD 408 or 409: “Mercatores tam imperio nostro quam Persarum regi 
subiectos, ultra ea loca in quibus foederis tempore cum memorata natione nobis convenit, 
nundinas exercere minime oportet, ne alieni regni, quod non convenit, scrutentur arcana. 
Nullus igitur posthac imperio nostro subiectus ultra Nisibin Callinicum et Artaxata emendi 
sive vendendi species causa profisci audeat...” Cf. MANANDIAN (1965), p. 78-82, and 90-116, 
for his reconstitution of the main routes indicated in the earlier Tabula Peutingeriana. 

** TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 201; ID. (1986), p. 777-778: “Le développement 
économique de 1’Arménie fut intense au VII° siécle.” 

25 An. Sin; ANASYAN (1959), vol. I, col. 734-759; MANANDIAN (1965), p. 116-127. 
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According to Lewond: 


*When Abd al-Aziz became the governor of our land of Armenia, he 
pacified [it] altogether by protecting it from all injust attacks, and by stern 
reproofs he subdued the haughty arrogance of the sons of Ismael. He rebuilt 
the city of Duin mightier and more extensive in size than before, he fortified 
it with gates and bolts. He surrounded it with a wall (and) a moat filled with 
water for the protection of the fortifications. 


The importance and prosperity of the administrative capital of Duin is 
likewise attested by later Arab sources although it apparently declined in 
the course of the Abbasid period: 


Dabil is greater than Ardabil. The city serves as the capital of Armenia 
and in it is the palace of the governor. ... There is a wall around Dabil. Here 
there are many Christians and the main mosque is next to the church. In this 
town are made woollen garments and rugs, cushions, seats, laces and other 
items of Armenian manufacture. From them is also obtained the dye named 
“kirmiz” and cloth is dyed with it. ... In addition to this I learned that many 
silken cloths are manufactured there. Dabil is the capital of Armenia ... The 
city is always in the hands of the Christian nobility, and the Christians form 
the greater part of the population of Armenia.”’ 


In Dabil are made many silken garments. As for these last, there are many 
like them in the land of Rum, although these are more valuable. And as for 


26 EEWOND, x, p. 36: “hol Upay-Ugpqt nfipbuy wfuupcfu 2ujng fumquiquigayg 
quibiuyh pupdulsiache whppurmnfbut jupfuuplu... Cpbtp dépunph qpwquph ‘parpt 
fyopugayh bh plawpdulwhpon sho Pbudp pul quaw Spb, b wuSpugagwhth qnudpp bh 
npliurulo p, whgnguhtyp one quyw pound fs wpe ply Eis ihnupg [jeu Sap pura 
wipaghh.” The rebuilding and fortification of Duin by its governor Abd al-Aziz is con- 
firmed by al-Baladhuri, Hrttr (1916/1968), I, p. 321. 

27 At-IsTAKRI, The Book of Roads and Realm, in MANANDIAN (1965), p. 143-144. 
While these Arab descriptions are undoubtedly later than the Interregnum, they do not 
differ greatly, except for the Muslim additiofis, from the VIth century description of the 
city given by Proc., Bell. Pers., I, xxv.1-3. See above p. 31, and n. 22. So that it seems 
likely that the administrative center of Armenia continued to flourish despite its captures 
and rebuildings during the vicissitudes of war, nor should the economic situations of the 
VIth and early VIIth centuries be confused with that of the Abbasid period. Although 
still incomplete, the continuing archaeological excavations of the site of Duin already 
attest to its importance, TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 201, as does the numismatic evidence, 
cf. GARSOIAN (1997), p. 123-125. In general, however, it should be noted that the medizval 
Armenian cities, with some exceptions, are found on the territories of the Arab emirates, 
rather than on those subject to the native princes, TER GHEWONDYAN (1976), p. 125-135: 
“The emirates of Bagratid Armenia were essentially composed of cities since the Arab 
contingents and their Arab rulers settled in cities” (125): “The cities were the centers of 
the Arab colonies in Armenia” (129). 
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those items called “Armenian weaving”, they are ‘butts’, seats, rugs, cov- 
ers, and cushions. There is none equal to them among the things of this 
world from end to end, and in all directions.?® 

Dabil is an important city, in it are an inaccessible citadel and great 
riches. Its name is ancient, its cloth is famous, its river is abundant, it is 
surrounded by gardens, the city has suburbs, its fortress is reliable, its 
squares are cross shaped, its fields are wonderful. The main mosque is on 
a hill and next to the mosque is the church ... By the city is a citadel. The 
buildings of the inhabitants are made of clay or stone. The city has many 
gates such as Bab-Keydar, Bab-Tiflis, and Bab-Ani. Despite all of its 
advantages the Christians are a majority there. Now its population has 
already diminished and its citadel is in ruins.” 


These indications have occasionally led scholars in Armenia to recon- 
sider some of the economic evidence.*° Armenia was unquestionably 
tributary to the Umayyads from the time of the introduction of the new 
administrative circumscription of Arminiya at the end of the VIIth cen- 
tury but, as observed by B. Martin-Hisard, “les conditions de la domina- 
tion arabe étaient incontestablement plus legéres que celles de tout autre 
régime antérieur”.>! The contemporaries complained about the burden of 
taxes, but complaints about taxation are surely an eternal leit-motif. The 
ones from the Interregnum are no more bitter than those of Elisé against 
the Persian census at the time of the great Armenian revolt of the mid- 
Vth century.*? Ter Lewondyan considers that the yearly tribute of 500 
dahekans paid by Grigor Mamikonean (661-685) was minimal “infime” .*? 
The famous account of the caliph’s amazement at the splendid robes of 
the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i and his beard powdered with gold dust, 
argues that at least in the Church a state of destitution did not prevail 
early in the VIIIth century.*4 


28 Ton Hawgal, quoted in MANANDIAN (1965), p. 144. 

29 AL-MUQQADASI, idem. Cf. LAP‘ADARYAN (1952, 1982). 

3° TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 200-202. 

31 MarRTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 216. 

32K, p. 22: “Sbbbouny ned, op Ehbuy Cuubwy Cpurfusbune up paul... upfuup hugh anbky 
wibhuyh kpipph 2uyag... puaplapayp supugqnh gagwht ph: ... qaqa kbéqgkgensh 
uplwbky pf ounuynefd fb... qh upfumupepls ney owhpugayg.” = E-T, p. 75-76. 

33 ELEWOND, iv, p. 14; TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 198-200. He is also of the opinion 
that in this period Armenia was all but independent. 

34 YK, xxii, p. 128-133: “... dba fdiwunuutph Bri Curbhfu [Odhénf]... quipuna payuls fi 
gunn Enubak bffthg qgbunuraphuy ubbuqupnt yp, Lnubh Subp foupinfie wp Eu 
L fqn p mtmofrp jazi plofronbkay, fst pha dwalbw, wykop sapaut ... [the caliph] 
bapw ghu ubowhk; ppdugbuy, duqdoqulp gdp fp owauyhg pupag wan pty wn phi ph quyph 
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It is also interesting to note the difference between the version of the 
Armenian-Arab covenant given by Pseudo-Sebéos: 


Let this be the pact of my treaty between me and you for as many years 
as you may wish. I shall not take tribute from you for a three-year period. 
Then you will pay [tribute] with an oath, as much as you may wish. You 
will keep in your country 15,000 cavalry, and provide sustenance from your 
country, and I shall reckon it in the royal tax. I shall not request the cavalry 
for Syria, but wherever else I command they shall be ready for duty. I shall 
not send amirs to [your] fortresses, nor an Arab army—neither many, nor 
even down to a single cavalryman. An enemy shall not enter Armenia; and 
if the Romans attack you, I shall send you troops in support, as many as 
you may wish. I swear by the great God that I shall not be false.*° 


and the less enthusiastic one granted to the inhabitants of Duin by Habib 
ibn Maslamah cited by al-Baladhuri: 


In the name of Allah the compassionate the merciful. 

This is a treaty of Habib ibn-Maslamah with the Christians, Magians and 
Jews of Dabil, including those present and absent. I have granted you safety 
for your lives, possessions, churches, places of worship and city wall. Thus 
ye are safe and we are bound to fulfil our covenant, so long as ye fulfil 
yours and pay poll tax and kha7j. Thereunto Allah is witness, and it is suf- 
ficient to have him as witness.*° 


While the difference between the two may be due merely to their 
respective dates or to the Armenian author’s wish to show the preferential 
treatment granted to his country, the emphasis in the first on the element 
missing in the second, namely the renowned Armenian cavalry which 


« 


Usunday wok: ... hol Gop queer pfanlhs pop tor eee thuypoek be ape Ine 
qglunfirp ubbuenpbuy, ke quatpbh dun hbuy Snpmut nubhbfinhS burgibury, bh gnoljpurtilarp 
quemquih ap pf shupnfig aybpugpg fp dbab wnkwy, wybghe uu geebbwh ajpb be fe phbuntu 
wa wdfipumbil dnubtp: Qap wnkuba Cfairgbay qupdughu; ply ghgbghaffeh bape 
pupiludpayp Guumbpl hk »pkquyacp gfimulpb.” = YK-M, p. 110-111; the story was 
repeated by Asozik and in the XIiIth century History of KG, p. 67. See above, n. 19, for 
the relevant text of Asolik. ‘ 

35 [PS]-SEB, xlviii, p. 164: “Uyje pfgp apn urine busts pany pig buh ply aby niga 
wdug he ynnp huip Sp p, kng waka f aEhS unl; gepbunt Op. unuyur puri wid anus Sf p Eppiudp, 
apap hk gap yuh Sfp: be Ledkay hulp jugfuuplpg AG Curquip, be Guy jufoup cht une p. 
h Eu fp owlh op pap wbqupkd. hk glbdbujpul jUunppu ug fubgpbs. plnyg wy oop h Lp ES 
tytn pruen bgp f gapd. hing wpdurly ba fr pEpqnpayh wippayu, hn undp; uuyy ft purqdusg 
Splish gif Cbd: bunip sp? dungl fp Zaza. hb EE quy 2nand fp dkpuy dbp mpduled dbq 
qguapu purghwlube pel npsunh hk gop yuadfShp: be bpghacd fp dbo Usnnund’ Eft ng 
umnbi,” [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 136. 

. 36 Hrrri (1916/1968), I, p. 314-315. 
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formed an indispensable component of the armies of the time, is undoubt- 
edly an index of the factor protecting and even favouring the Armenians 
in the earlier, Umayyad, period. 

From at least the Vth century, the heavily armed Armenian cavalry, 
led by its hereditary commander, the Bagratuni aspet, had had a place of 
honour in the Sasanian army: ‘ 


It was the rule in former times, when the Armenian cavalry went to court 
under some distinguished general, for him [the King of kings] to send a man 
to meet them and inquire about the welfare of Armenia; and he would do 
the same twice and three times and in person review the force. Before they 
went out to war he would greatly thank them for coming to him and in front 
of all his companions and all the magnates he would praise them all and 
recall the service of their ancestors and rehearse the brave deeds of each 
man.?7 


+ 


This elite cavalry composed of the magnates, the lesser nobility and 
the royal retainers received its maintenance from the Sasanian state, and 
indeed the favour showed by Xusro II to Smbat Bagratuni undoubtedly 
derived at least in part from the quasi-permanent and successful service 
of the Armenian cavalry against the barbarians pushing against the Per- 
sian eastern front.** The Arabs, weak at first in heavily equipped cavalry, 
were forced in their turn to rely on the assistance of this corps, 


..» Merwan ibn Muhammad collected a large force, took with him prince 
ASot together with his naxarars and their cavalry and together they invaded 
the land of the Huns.*? 


The primary use of the cavalry seems to have been against the Khazars 
allies of Byzantium whose raids southward through the Caucasus pre- 
sented a constant threat to the rear of the Arabs thrusting westward into 


77 EB, p. 44: “be gh opth eB bpl punw) dudubwlur, japdud fp 2uyng aypmdf fp gon 
Epfoujp fi déab wunnnwenaph qgopunyfup mparp, wyp ply wad yytp, b Gupguibtp gay 9azh kh 
qfuuquinne|e pbs 2uyog upfuupl ph, hk kplpqe bk Eppge whawd ginjh wabtp, kh qglut_te ghapt 
firphpt abumbtp bh yosawd pub fp qgapd yuunbpwg dp Cuuwhb, qqayh ful) wn bur bbb 
gdaphubhupa fpr Cuduptyp, bh unuSh wftanubgugh prpeg he undbbusyh Show sbough 
gnifafifil Swunmgwhth wdbbbgacd, kh ypetp qhufubbwgh qduninha, b quab unk pu Imi peb 
uunndtn bingu:” = E-T, p- 95-96. 

38 On the service of the Armenian cavalry during the Sasanian period, see likewise 
GARSOIAN (2007), p. 97-99, and [PS]-SEB, xxviii-xxix, p. 100-104 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, 
p. 49-50, 52-54, for the exploits and honours of Smbat Bagratuni. 

39 EEWOND, xxii, p. 113: “@éin wyuaphl gop pugqud gnidupty Upon apgh Valdkip 
ke uanbnyp phy fup gfofuubts Upgau hubinkpd fru fino, ph h bagfi LEdkyad, ‘2 he Spupubkuy 
mum thi purfeupli 2ntusg.” 
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Anatolia. For this reason, the welfare of Caucasian.Albania and Armenia 
forming a bulwark in the path of the Khazars and the loyalty of their 
cavalry could not safely be disregarded by the Umayyads, so that any 
extensive and deliberate oppression of the country would have been as 
unwise as unlikely.” 

Particular praise is lavished by the Armenian sources on the Prince of 
Armenia, Grigor Mamikonean (658-682). This praise is directed, not only 
for the peace that the country enjoyed for over twenty years until he was 
killed in battle against a Khazar invasion, but for his building activity: 


In the days of his rule Grigor, Prince of Armenia, kept the realm of 
Armenia peaceful from all brigands and attacks, for he was a God-fearing 
man, a lover of his brother and of the stranger and merciful to the poor, and 
perfect in the faith in the service of God. And he built a house of worship 
in the town of Aiué in the district of Aragacotn, a beautifully elegant shrine 
to the glory of the name of the Lord adomed in commemoration of his own 
name.‘ 


The memory of Grigor’s building activities and probably the monu- 
ments themselves remained intact until the Xth century when they were 
celebrated by Yovhannés Kat‘olikos: 


At about this time, through divine visitation the pious prince Grigor 
Mamikonean laid the foundation of the beautiful church in the dastakert of 
Aivé and built it in haste as a celestial abode on earth. To the south of it he 
built his palace on the edge of the rocky glen where a limpid stream gushed 
bubbling through the recesses of the rocks, so that it covered the edge like 


4 On the perpetual threat of the Khazars allied with Byzantium see, in particular, 
LEWOND, iv, V, Xii, XViii, xxxi, xxxix, p. 16, 17, 41, 101-102, 131-133, 160-161. It is 
noteworthy that according the terms of the treaty cited by Pseudo-Sebéos the maintenance 
of the Armenian cavalry assured by the Sasanians was being assumed by the Arabs as 
well, and only local governors rather than the caliphate sought to destroy it; ibid., viii, 
p. 23. The last item recorded in the Anonymous Chronicle at the very end of the VIIth 
century is a Khazar raid against the Armenians, Iberians and Caucasian Albanians, in the 
second year of the reign of Justinian I, ANON, p. 80. See above, I, n. 45. The need to show 
leniency to the newly conquered peoples because of the Khazar threat is also noted in the 
revision of Laurent’s study by M. Canard, LAURENT-CANARD (1980), p. 45, and by TER 
GHEVONDIAN (1986), p. 781. 

41 EEWOND, iv, p. 15: “hal; Ophqnp fiofumbts Quyny juni popry fofuubafbwhth 
fouquiqugnyg quefeuplu 2ujng yudbhuyh Chipg hb yupdutdubg. of fp agp kph prqud 
sUunmedny, Eqpuyjpwutp bk onmpuutp bh quepdwbfs wqpenng: Ge funnpkuy fp Cure 
mucus ure fo bush: bt opiturg fe nach: uyofa fg f qurunh Upurqudnnpt fr pone 
Upacs, unubuspt iru prasy winih nbunab gkgbgfl f{ujbpsarfeiuip, quipnurptuny fi yfouuiu 
whnuwh prpny:” : 
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a parapet on a bastion. And then, encircling it with a wall built with well- 
fastened stones that were cemented with lime mortar, he set it up as his 
place of residence.*” 


The singling out of Grigor’s building activities directs our attention to 
another insufficiently appreciated aspect of the Interregnum. The enor- 
mous building activity and architectural vitality of the period, where even 
the controversial kat‘otikos Nersés III is remembered primarily as “the 
Builder (Sinot)”, are familiar to art historians, but its additional signifi- 
cance as a major factor in an evaluation of the period has yet to be suf- 
ficiently appreciated by historians.” 

Even if we consider merely the territory of the present Republic of 
Armenia, which is but a fraction of the historical Armenia during the 
Interregnum, the propagation of churches securely dateable in the VIIth 
century is remarkable.“* Both large and small structures still survive to 
the present day in an amazing state of preservation testifying to the skill 
of their builders in a region where earthquakes are endemic.* In addition 


42 YK, xx, p. 115-116: “Quon FurSurbiu bon purpbuyariun fofuuhts Debgag Ui wiiplabbut 
Upaed, opt qhu unpugnd Eplbuyplr pdb Shiuputs suppapluy pf fEpuy Eplpp. hb pp Gupunny 
hoqdwht gif quppachpub fip yoqp pupuduya dnpurlhb, japad pyfut ulpstrulfn wnphep 
yqy Subbu, phy pupwdbpye fpdupy pupwbgh, op qegkpu aif ppp qyaul yunmempp. b 
wyw Coon eqn pupuipp bk band wwpuybwy upg § ech phula Phu popry:” = 
YK-M., p. 105. 

“3 An exception is the historian Bernadette Martin-Hisard, who notes the importance of 
this aspect in her brief survey of the period, MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 218-219, as does,, 
but only in passing, TER LEWONDYAN (1984), p. 202, and Ib. (1986), p. 778. Cf. next note. 

44 While no attempt will be made here to give an analysis and evaluation of Armenian 
VIlth century architecture for which numerous studies already exist (see following notes) 
it is high time for historians to consider the significance of the evidence provided by non- 
written sources. 

‘5 Art historians have generally noted the importance of this period for the develop- 
ment of Armenian architecture, inter alii, THIERRY-DONABEDIAN (1989), p. 63 sqq.: “Sur- 
prisingly, this troubled and uncertain period was artistically an extremely rich one ... The 
major architectonic problems of the churches were solved”; CUNEO (1988), I, p. 27: “... 
un formidabile rilancio ed espansione dell’ attivita costruttiva...” He identifies the VI- 
VII centuries as the “epoca classica”. Most recently, DONABEDIAN (2008) has gone so far 
as to entitle his study of VIIth century architecture “L’Age d’or de l’architecture arméni- 
enne,” and to focus his attention on the importance of this period, p. 11-12: “une attention 
insuffisante a été portée a la période décisive du VII* siécle od, aprés la lente maturation 
des premiers siécles chrétiens, 4 la faveur d’une généreuse et quasi miraculeuse floraison, 
ont été élaborés les principaux éléments d’un langage architectural désormais propre aux 
deux pays chrétiens de la région.” He further qualifies the first decades of the VIIth cen- 
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to the rebuilding by the kat‘otikoi Komitas and Ezr of the martyria of the 
saints Htip‘simé and Gayané at ValarSapat, already mentioned, the 
kat‘otikos Nersés III Sinot, built for himself nearby at Zuart‘noc‘ a palace 
complex near the church he dedicated to the Vigilant Powers or Angels 
which attracted the admiration of the Pseudo-Sebéos as well as that of 
the later kat‘otikos Yovhannés the Historian: 


At that time Nersés the Catholicos of Armenia decided to build his resi- 
dence near the holy churches in the city of VatarSapat ... There he built a 
church in the name of the Heavenly Angels, who appeared as a multitude 
of heavenly hosts in the vision of St. Gregory. He built the church as a tall 
edifice, incomparably beautiful, worthy of the divine honour to which he 
dedicated it. He brought water, directed [a channel] of the river, and put to 
cultivation all the rough ground. He planted vines and trees and surrounded 

" his residence with a high wall, beautifully constructed, to the glory of God. 


But the patriarch Nersés, who found spare time for himself, surrounded 
‘ the exterior of the magnificent church he had built with walls, within [the 
perimeter] he constructed his own residence which was built with well- 
fastened polished stones. Moreover, he populated the place with a great 
many serfs in accordance with the standards of city dwellers and bringing 
water from the K‘asal river, he cultivated the sandy and rocky plain, plant- 
ing orchards and gardens.*® 
tury as a “période charniére ou de transition,” p. 64, reserving the apogee of the ‘architec- 
tural Golden Age to the four decades from the mid-650s to the 690s, p. 97-100, and 
concludes, p. 273: “L’4ge d’or du VII* siécle a doté J’ Arménie et la Géorgie d’une gram- 
maire architecturale destinée 4 durer, moyennant quelques adaptations, jusqu’a nos jours.” 
For his proposed chronology of dateable monuments, ste, p. 283-285. 

46 (PS]-SEB, xlv, p. 147: “CujhS Pudubulh uph fp spun pop ufeneyplauh 2uyjag 
Ubputu apbby frp pula fib Hipa wa vacpp EhEqgtgtugh np f Qwqwipowuen purus ph, 
we Ghbbug whe hk bybgbof dp yobok Ephiuweap Qarupftingh, apng Epbbuy fp nbujbob 
uppnyh Dapangh purine fe fib Epliunap qui pugs: bt oplibung gébEqkypb pupdp spiacwodnd p 
bh sphuy quasi Eure p, mpd uth wruanrereas Ou fils ujunnornyh, apm fappbugh: Ue Inup be 
Epkn qgbunyh k aph fp qapd qudbboyh daypub wauyup, inbhGug wyofu bh Sununachh, b 
gmp Subulh yunnnwpbeg gphulmPiudph gkgkghugpp yacppiawwdad pupdp qwpuuyun fh 
tues Usmnedny:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, p. 112; YK, xix, p. 112-113: “Puryjg Cuypunbont 
VEpute ywpuy whdhh quibsy. qupnwpayy Cpupwbbpn Ghiqkguyh gap jup fol fp opty, 
gaepSwhwhh ywonnmp yupuyad ula, adpugaequbtp, yoppbtw, fp bdéu puphe 
phulmPbob pi pbut Gounelbqayy hofodo pupwdpp: Uy & hupgkuy fugmgubty fp odw 
wdpafnfefrby Eagadup_wg pun uw pdubp puqupulubug, fe wdbuy Jap fp Poy 
ghuny quibbwyh wewqwfupp waugqup yoonudajypl fp gaps wphubty, why wayghu bh 
pupuunutu dmglngug:” = YK-M, p. 104. For the still disputed reconstruction of the 
church at Zwart'noc', see inter alii, MAROUT‘YAN (1963), especially pls. 26, 1, 1a, 2, 21; 
MNAC‘AKANYAN (1971), and more recently, CUNEO (1988), I, p. 102-105; THIERRY-Don- 
ABEDIAN (1989), p. 594-595, figs. 888-891; THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 57, 83, and Don- 
ABEDIAN (2008), p. 1902198, figs. 375-386. : 
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Far from being restricted to the activity of ecclesiastical patrons, or the 
vicinity of VatarSapat, the surviving churches of the VIIth century are 
scattered far and wide. Some are small in size, chapels rather than 
churches: Lmbatavank‘, the “red” church dedicated to the Mother of God 
at AStarak, Saint Sergius at Bjni, St. Sion at OSakan, the little church 
dedicated to the Theotokos at T‘alin, Oskepar, PemzaSén, among them.*’ 
However, Komitas’ churches, the cathedrals of St. Yovhannés at Bagawan, 
to which Donabédian refers as “le plus grand monument du VII° siécle” ,** 
and the cathedral at T‘alin, as well as Grigor Mamikonean’s foundation 
at Aiué, the churches of Ptini and Mren in the north, St. Yovhannés in 
distant Sisian, Gatnahovit lost on the slopes of Mt. Aragac, probably 
‘Awan, perhaps Mastara and the early VIIIth century basilica of Ojun are 
of majestic proportions.*? Not only are these surviving structures unex- 


*? This list, which contains a sampling of the better known or better preserved monv- 
ments, makes no pretense at inclusiveness for which see the art historical studies cited 
hereafter. For recent presentations of Armenian architecture including the period with 
which we are concerned, which are too numerous to list here, see CUNEO (1988), I, 
p. 27-31, below by name; THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque) and most recently, DONABEDIAN 
(2008), who gives a typological analysis and cites the theses of earlier studies, as well as 
monographs on a particular region or monument. For the small churches see CUNEO 
(1988), I, §113, p. 254, §74, p. 195, §46, p. 158-159, §61, p. 180, §92, p. 223, 155, p. 319, 
§105, p. 240-241. Also, Arzni §35-36, p. 143, St. Sargis at Artik §109, p. 144-145, Senik, 
§95, p. 227, and Morujori vank* §163, p, 334; THIERRY-DONABEDIAN (1989), p. 74, p. 497, 
figs. 635-636, and col. pl. 18, p. 504, fig. 655, p. 581, fig. 853, p. 565, figs. 809-810, col. 
pl. 39; Tuerry (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 48, 55, col. pls. 22, 39; DoNABEDIAN (2008), etc. For 
the geographical distribution of the churches, see THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 88-92, maps 
which, however, include all of historical Armenia and not merely the territory of the 
present Republic. See also, DONABEDIAN (2008). 

48 DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 93, and figs. 154-155. 

© For the larger churches, see CUNEO (1988), §5, p. 98-101, §2, p. 94-95, §92, p. 330- 
223, $84, p. 212-213, §32, p. 140-141, §212, p. 408-409, §97, p. 230-231, §9, p. 108-109, 
§93, p. 224-225, §137, p. 282-285, also Dédmaén §174, p. 358-359; THIERRY-DONABEDIAN 
(1989), p. 518-519, figs. 690-693, p. 518, fig. 689, col. pl. 36, p. 580-581, fig. 951, col. 
pl. 30, p. 495-496, figs. 627-620, col. pls. 34-35, p. 561, fig. 812, p. 556-557, figs. 786-790, 
col. pl. 31, p. 576, fig. 839, col. pl. 20, p. 528, figs. 718-717, p. 500, figs. 642-643, col. pl. 21, 
p. 555, figs. 780-783, p. 562, figs. 104-186, col. pl. 26; THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 50, col. 
pl. 26-27, p. 84, col. pls. 47-48, p. 56-57, col. pls. 41-42, p. 57, col. pls. 43, 46, p. 53, col. 
pis. 31-34, p. 50-51, 54-55, col. pls. 36, 38, p. 87, col. pl. 55; MAROUT’YAN (1976); Docu- 
menti di architettura armena §16 (1986); DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 83-87, 104-114, 119-122, 
128, 168-175, 190-198, figs. 148-152, 154-159, 163-165, 170-174, 189-192, 197-208, 275- 
286, 313-322. Although the dimensions of the church of Mastara are inferior to those of the 
great cathedrals, the disproportionate size of its dome and the absence of internal supports 
give the impression of a large structure, see ibid, p. 154-157, figs. 282-286. 
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pectedly numerous given their early date, they display amazing variations 
in typology: the great domed basilicas of St. Gayané, Pttni, Aiué, T‘alin, 
and eventually Ojun; the multilobed plans of Zuart‘noc‘ and even more 
of the Zorawar, of Aragac and of Irind™; the tighter cruciform plan, which 
would be the preferred model for the later Bagratid and post-Bagratid 
churches, characteristic of the smaller structures but also adopted success- 
fully for the larger churches at Sisian and Gainahovit attest to a wide 
ranging experimentation.*! Even within the cruciform type, the outsize 
dome of Mastara which required a double row of squinches to achieve the 
squaring of the circle and dispenses with the inner supporting pillars of 
the drum, differs markedly from the more common, tighter, solution at 
Lmbat or Ojun.*? The normal use of the native soft and multicoloured tufa 
is abandoned for basalt in the “black” church of Sisian. These and numer- 
ous other variations reflect a period of effervescent creativity rather than 
one of unimaginative and mediocre stagnation. The VIIth century surge 
in architecture, the slowest and most expensive of all the arts, supports the 
indices of economic stability already adduced and once again runs counter 
to any global negative evaluation of the Interregnum. It suggests, as 
against the general claim of the narrative sources, the existence of periods 
and regions of peaceful stability and even prosperity.>? 


5° CUNEO (1988), I, §52, p. 165, §89, p. 217, §91, p. 218; THIERRY-DONABEDIAN, 
(1989), p. 491, figs. 615-617, p. 539, figs. 745-747, p. 593, figs. 883-884; THIERRY (s.d., 
Zodiaque), p. 105-106. 

51 For the systematic presentations of the typology of Armenian churches, see CUNEO 
(1988), Il, p. 710-733, and illustrations, p. 752-773; THIERRY-DONABEDIAN, In fine; 
THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 299-312, 327-332, who observes, p. 46: “l’Arménie n’a fait 
qu’un usage trés limité du plan basilical et, pour les grandes églises comme pour les petites 
chapelles, a préféré les plans centraux en croix avec coupole”, p. 49: “Abandonnant le 
plan basilical, les fondateurs adoptérent vers 1’an 600 un plan complexe de tétraconque 4 
niches d’angle”. While this is undoubtedly the case, domed basilicas such as St. Gayané, 
the cathedrals at T‘alin, Aiué, Ojun, etc., are still common in the period with which we 
are concerned. See the preceding notes. The general conclusion for the Interregnum has 
been, FHIERRY-DONABEDIAN (1989), p. 63: “The solutions are so numerous, the plans so 
varied and the architectural activity so intense that we can describe it as a veritable typo- 
logical explosion”. See also, DONABEDIAN (2008), passim. 

2 Cf. e.g. CUNEO (1988), p. 225 plates, and p. 285, lower right hand plate, or THIERRY 
(s.d., Zodiaque), col. pl. 24, for the interior of the dome at Lmbat, and the next note. 

53 DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 97-100, sees the second half of the VIIth century as “une 
quarantaine d’années particuli¢rement fastes,” and gives as evidence “]’architecture, meil- 
leure illustration de cet essor”. See above, p. 30-33, on indices of economic vitality. 
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The multitude of churches attributed to this period supply one more 
interesting addition to the evaluation of the Interregnum. With the excep- 
tion of the buildings erected by the kat‘olikoi Komitas, Ezr, and Nersés 
Il in or near the holy city of VatarSapat and those in the administrative 
capital of Duin, for which there is yet no final study,* the surviving 
monuments of the VIIth century have no urban context but are scattered 
far and wide. The unmistakeable link they do display is with the major 
noble families of the period. The great cathedrals of Arué and T‘alin were 
constructed away from the centers of ecclesiastical or secular administra- 
tive power, next to the palaces of the Mamikonean in the first case and 
the Kamsarakan in the second. Fragments of these long destroyed palaces 
can still be identified in their immediate vicinity.°> Not only did the great 
magnates erect these monuments next to their own residences, they made 
clear their specific connexion to these foundations in the dedicatory 
inscriptions making them in a sense private possessions: 


In the 29" year of Constans [IT] in the month Mareri which was day 15 
[24 March, 670], this holy cathedral was founded by means of Grigor 
Mamikonean prince of Armenia and Hetiné the spouse of the same for the 
intercession of the builders [of] this.* 


Even where the building being dedicated is not in immediate juxtapo- 
sition with the family seat, as is the case at both Alaman and Mren, and 
where its founder may not have been a member of the clan,>’ the family 
link is spelled out: 


In the twenty seventh year of Heraclius pious king in the time of Nersés 
lord of Sirak and A¥arunik‘ [sic] and of T‘eop‘ilos bishop of A¥arunik‘ I,” 
Grigor etustr [illustrius] and Mariam my wife built this holy church for the 
sake of our souls. 


54 On the excavations at Duin, see LAP‘ADARYAN (1952) and DoNABEDIAN (2008), 211-214. 

55 Fragments of the Mamikonean palace are visible next to their church at Aiué. See 
the Documenti di architettura armena §16, pl. 41, 43, and DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 216- 
217, fig. 431-433. The kat‘otikoi likewise erected palaces near their new foundations at 
Zuartnoc‘ and Duin, ibid., 213-215, figs. 423-429. 

56 GREENWOOD (2004), §11, p. 86 and fig. 11: “h Gh ® UU YNUSULS UP UUP 
fh UUUNG NP UR) & Gb 6 2hU / UP YE8Ub UNEP VUN LP YB / hb QbI 
OPhOALh UUUPEN LEU / 2UE{h}N8 hONULP Ch 2UVPUb / bh UAPhL 
QNhDUYLSh /h PULENURUNRE PRD CRU /LU8 QUU.” 

57 Mren was probably a foundation of the kat‘olikos Ezr completed by the first Prince 
of Armenia, Dawit‘ Sahafuni, as is claimed by Yovhannés Kat‘olikos, YK, xix, p. 103-104 
= YK-M, p. 100-101, see N. THIERRY (1997), p. 165, n. 4. The seat of the Kamsarakan at 
T‘alin was close to that of the Mamikonean at Aiué. 
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.. of the king Heraclius in the office of prince [...] of the all praisewor- 
thy patrik kourapatat and sparapet of Armenia and Syria and in the office 
of bishop of [...] [T‘eJovp‘ilos and in the office of tanutér of Nerseh lord 
of Sirak and of A¥arunik‘, this holy church ve built [for the intercession] 
of the Kamsarakank‘ and Mren and Aser .. 


The family’s unalienable hereditary possessions are invariably recorded 
alongside the offices bestowed by exterior powers. The exiguous dimen- 
sions of many of these churches suggest further that they were the pala- 
tine chapels of the great nobles rather than community or episcopal foun- 
dations, as is explicitly stated in the inscription of the little church of the 
Theotokos at T‘alin: 

I Nerseh apohypat paftrik] lord of [S]irak and A¥arunik‘ (sic) built this 
church in the name of the Holy Mother of God for the intercession of 
myself and SuSan my wife and Hrahat our son.°9 . 


Beyond the attestation which they bring as to the relative prosperity of 
central Armenia, the evident link between the monuments and the noble 
families of their founders supplies one more index on the society of the 
Interregnum. From the days of the Arsacid monarchy the prevailing local 
system of institutions shared with Parthian even more than Sasanian Iran, 
the foundation of Armenian society was not a function of any central 
government but was made up of a nexus of noble families to whom 
belonged both vast estates and hereditary offices which even the king’s 
manifest will could not gainsay. These were offices to which only a 
member of a particular family was entitled, even when circumstances 
made it impossible for him to, fulfill their functions. Such was, for 
instance, according to the Vth century Epic Histories, the case of little 


8 Thid., §4, p. 81-82: “[FJUUL bh GRAUBUHNE 2b7UYLh PUPEAUGS 
PUPURNP PE LBPUGZR G / PPUYUS ERUCUPNR LE / U8 SCUN-L bb G/N / 
hUNUIh UGIUPNRL / GUS CQhUGNANUIP] GU FPhON / P ELNKUSS th 
UUPRUW bU/ abt ChUb8UF QUN/ APP GYEILE8h/U LUUt UG 2NGhNS.”; 
87, p. 83: “[---] AP BP ZEPUYLP PUPEBULENY PUDURNLh BPTNULNRPUULI 
/[---] [UIUETUGN QUSP Eb GAPPUAUA ULSI [blh VOU L9G) / (Sh 2U.8)N8 
Gh UUAPPNS Eh BEDhMUYNANUNPEEULL] UPLIU. [---] [@b)NL bh NUP bY, hb 
SULAPSEPNREEUL LEPUELZP) / (ChPUIGUE Eh UCUPARLEUS StUN-L 
ChUbsUh UNF CYGLES8[bU hb PUPEWUPUINR PP / WUUUPUGUUEUs th 
UPrtung tR UUEF [... 1”. 

° Ibid., §12, p. 86: “BU LbBPUGZ UANZhAUS QULSPhY THILUSUE bh 
UCUPNhLEUS SE Ch / LESh QEYELES8PU BULNKL UPFIM8 UUSNPU) 
DUO bh PUPENUPUNR / ShhU hUg Gh ENKTULUSB UUNULNEG hUNB Gh / 
27 UZUSUB N/FANE UEPNB.” 
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Artawazd Mamikonean who kept all the titles and prerogatives of his 
father although his young age made it patently impossible for him to 
perform his family’s hereditary duties as sparapet/commander—in-chief 
of the army, and temporary substitutes had to be appointed: 


... they gave his father’s gah (throne) and cushion to the son of the 
commander-in-chief Vat‘é, who was a small child named Artawazd. ... 
They placed his father’s diadem on his head in front of the king, and 
(bestowed upon him) the office of sparapet in his place, for indeed he was 
the son of a worthy man from a worthy clan, and because no other adults 
could be found in that clan, since they had all died in the great war. And 
the duties of the command were assumed by ArSawir Kamsarakan, prince 
of Sirak and the district of ArSarunik‘ and by Andovk, prince of Siwnik‘, 
because they were the sons-in-law of the house of the Mamikonean family. 


Likewise, if a single member of a clan survived, he remained the auto- 
matic heir apparent of all its possessions and prerogatives. 


And since there was no one else left from that [Bakur’s] clan, the king 
gave the girl [Bakur’s daughter] in marriage to his favourite Valinak Siwni 
as well as the domain of Aljnik', and made him bdeasx and successor of 
that house ... But one boy among Bakur’s sons had fled and ... survived 
... [It was he] who later became the heir of his house and who, at another 
time, returned and took possession of his own house.®! 


At the disastrous battle of Awarayr in 451, the Armenian nobility 
fighting the Sasanians’ attempt to reimpose Zoroastrianism on a Chris- 


© See BP, IIL.xi, p. 38-39: “Uuljuyh gL ugsth qopunfupp iapppl dubghh Op qhapnh 
qapah p Lurpeip pupa qui Cack Sunnacgabt hh, apm winch tp... Upinuemgy: Unum Sp 
Puquenppi qloph upuunfiel fi qyatfuls git hh, b quyw puna bapach nbgp. gf huppt 
apap duunnulanoph fp, bf quunulwenp want. of myp puqapl as que Codym, gh fr dba 
yuinkpugdph Skawh: be qgopunfupreebwh qanpd poiidh wnbthh Upucpuy Yuduwwlwhp 
fofuwh pl Chpurljary b wppwupmbbug queoph, & Ufrgnid{ hus; fofumbfb Ufrbbug, gh inpw 
ipbuuy p [pt murhts Sud plabbub unnoph: = BP-G, p. 81. 

61 BP, IIl.ix, p- 32: “be fppe uy, np ag tp Shugkuy surgatt, bur up pu] quin Splish 
him fifrb ofpbpnyh wp puyp Lugpbbhay ufiieny, bk qh Uydhbuy. bk wpup gia popburfu 
bh aguywquin inh bapa: ... Payg papyengh Pulp pobofup yumutbul sf pwfubwe... 
Pugngkuy... Np wan yungus dunuty wnak napus [pbtp: Ap jeypmed dusubuhp qupdun 
juju qumbh fop:” = BP-G, p. 77. Similarly, BP, IV.xix, p. 137-138: “Aayg qundiu 
fur Sam pulling ap thf quewawg nbwpp, Gfipuuy b Upourpachiag, wqgquin wnbtn, b 
qquusnu abtp jan: Puyg poqgth poybdwht dubhil dp dinpphh, ubach Uuywirpwpunn, 
Pugeghuy wyphgagubtp vywpunylink qopunfuph 2uyag Luau, ap shinny tpitp dunuhyg 
upfuuplp:” = BP-G, p. 149. “[King ArSak II] extirpated the house of the Kamsarakan, 
who were the lords of the districts of Sirak and ArSarunik‘, and took their districts for the 
ostan. But the commander-in-chief of Armenia, Vasak [Mamikonean], hid and saved one 
little boy of that clan named Spandarat, who later inherited his realm.” 
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tian Armenia had been all but annihilated and with it the crucial nexus 
of this aristocratic society. As a result it left behind powerless small 
children, some of whom were taken to Persia as hostages and others 
educated at the court of the border lord of Gugark‘, ASuSay. According 
to the historians of the great Armenian rebellion, Lazar P‘arpec‘i and 
EtiSé, 1036 nobles had died together with their commander-in-chief Var- 
dan Mamikonean on the battlefield of Awarayr, while others were taken 
captive to Persia.’ Yet, because the hostages had eventually returned 
and the children of the dead left behind at home had grown to claim their 
prerogatives, the all important web of great families had apparently re- 
formed. Pseudo-Sebéos in the VIIth century uses precisely the same 
terms to describe the great Armenian nobles who accompanied Smbat 
Bagratuni in his expedition against the K‘uSans, “with each one’s con- 
tingent and banner,” as did the Epic Histories when they identified the 
highest Armenian nobility of the [Vth century as “the greatest nobles ... 
the lords with contingents and banners”.™ All the leading houses known 
to the early Epic Histories — the Mamikonean, the Kamsarakan, the 
Arcruni, the Bagratuni, the Siuni, the RStuni, the Amatuni, the Gnuni, 
the Xoryoiuni, the Dimak‘sean, the Gnt‘uni, the Sahafuni, etc. — find 
their place in the History of the Pseudo-Sebéos. The survival of these 
families is further corroborated by the episcopal lists which still record 
the presence of the representatives of nearly all of the same houses at 
both councils of Duin in VIth century, as well as in the next century and 
even, according to the Syriac version, of those present at the council of 
Manazkert in 725.© In short, the all important network of great families 


4 


& EP*, ILxlii, ILlix, lxii, p. 75-76, 107, 110-111 = EP‘-T, p. 120, 158, 162-163; Let- 
ter, p. 188 = LP*-T, p. 250. 

6 EP*, IL.xxxix, xlii, p. 72-73, 75 = LP!-T, p. 116, 119-120; FE, p. 119-120 = E-T, 
p. 171-172. 

64 (PS]-SEB, xxviii, p. 101: “te wyu Eb fofrmtp bwfuupwpwgh 2uyng, ap phy bbw 
frparparisfep ghaune h gpungm.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 50; cf. BP, IV.iii, p. 77: 
“ Skowibd L bur Cuny ben Pons ghiafiy h gpo nrg nbupp.” = BP-G, p. 108, 522. 

65 In the Armenia of the period with which we are concerned bishops were members 
of the clan which they represented, and Pseudo-Sebéos explicitly quotes a reference of the 
prince of Siwnik* to the seal of the bishop of his house, [PS]-SEB, xxiii, p. 95: “Uuduwi 
(Upebp)... biptp Somuabbarn fupad b nwhh fy puljawnup.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 43. 
Consequently, the presence of a clan-bishop necessarily attests the survival of the family 
to which he belonged. 

When allowances are made for defective documentation, such as that of the Armenian 
list of bishops present at the council of Manazkert in 725/6 as against the far fuller but 
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which lay at the base of Armenian society was not restricted to the [Vth 
century, nor did it disappear in the Vth. Greenwood’s detailed study of 
the variations to be found in the Armenian social structure and the evi- 
dence of its various recorded titles of the relationships of the local mag- 
nates to each other and to the governors appointed by the dominant 
powers, as reflected in the narrative and epigraphic sources, likewise 
brought him to the conclusion that «In spite of the political upheavals 
in the Near East during the first half of the seventh century and the 
psychological shock that it inflicted upon contemporaries, the impres- 
sion that one derives from these sources is that the Armenian social 
order did not undergo significant change during that turbulent century. 
The evidence is fragmentary but it suggests that the Armenian social 
structure continued to be organized around a number of leading princely 
families who dominated particular districts... the Sasanian administra- 
tion had always utilized pre-existing political structures rather than 
imposing a framework of local officials independent of those structures. 
There is nothing to suggest that the second half of the seventh century 
witnessed any significant development before 695 when Muhammad b. 
Merwan made his first appearance.»® 

Both the prosopography derived from official ecclesiastical documen- 
tation as well as the narrative sources and the evidence of the contempo- 
rary monuments indicate that it was a constant element which survived 
and re-constituted itself after periods of crisis, and the architectural surge 
of the VIIth century testifies to its presence and vitality at this time.” 


occasionally obscure Syriac one preserved in the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian — or 
for doctrinal disputes, which kept many southern bishops including the bishop of Arcrunik‘ 
away from the council of 555, though a post-conciliar Letter to him attests his existence — we 
find that bishops representing the Mamikonean (or their domain of Tarén), the Arcruni, 
the Siwni, ArSarunik‘ (the domain of the Kamsarakan), the RStuni, the Bznuni, the Ama- 
tuni, the Xofyoruni, the Gnuni, to mention only the greatest houses, are systematically 
recorded, at the successive Armenian councils of 505/6, 555, 644/5, and 725/6. Perhaps 
inaccurately, almost all are given as present at the council of ArtaSat as far back as 450, 
No hiatus in these lists suggests the disappearance of the corresponding princely house. 
See ADONTZ (1970a), p. 258-259, 262-263, 87*-102*; cf. TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 240-251; 
HEWSEN (1997a), p. 97-137, and the sources cited by them. 

66 GREENWOOD (2000), p. 275-276, etc. He likewise identifies the establishment of the 
more oppressive Abbasid domination as a significant watershed here. 

67 MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 218, notes that this architectural activity was 
also an index of that of the Church: “Le déploiement d’une activité architecturale 
manifesta cette vitalité religieuse.” The relative solidity of Armenian society in the 
mid-VIIth century and its symbiosis with the Church were also noted by TER-GHEVON- 
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One of the favorite topoi repeated by both Anania Sirakac‘i and 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, and often too readily accepted by modern scholarship, 
was that the Armenians “do not like studies and science. They are lazy 
and easily wearied,”® or still more categorically, 


... It seems to me that just as nowadays, so also in the past the Armenians 
were not enamoured of scholarship or oral songs. Therefore it is superfluous 
for us to say anything more about those unlettered, lazy, and barbarous 

69 
men. 


And yet, the careers and works of both authors contradict their asser- 
tions and a re-evaluation becomes mandatory. Far from being ignorant, 
the Interregnum was a learned period which saw the shift from translation 
restricted primarily to scriptural texts to an interest in secular works of 
learning largely grammatical and philosophical, leading both to the intro- 
duction of Aristotelianism and the enrichment of the Armenian lexicon 
through the development of a vocabulary adequate for the rendering of 
intellectual, in particular of philosophical material, even if the precise 
translation of the components within a Greek term occasionally resulted 
in awkward Armenian compounds. This was the work of the so-called 
Hellenizing School, whose now revised dates place its activity well 
within the range of the Interregnum.” 


DIAN (1986), p. 778: “A la veille de la domination arabe, la féodalité arménienne 
présentait donc une organisation intérieure assez stable. Elle s’était aussi créée une 
culture de caractére national nettement souligné et dont l’Eglise arménienne se faisait 
un apanage.” 

& An. Sr., p. 208-209. 

6 MX, Liii, p. 11: “Uy pid Pach, apytu uaydt bh we Cfiub 2ujwonmubbayge pauy 
whup ffeb pdm febot b pqupoborg purbenpwg: Look apay uebjpapg b db b wy 
juggs wpuby whpubifg Pacpodinug fujpbibug bunky:” = MK, p. 67. 

70 MANANDYAN (1928), AKINEAN (1932), and more recently TERIAN (1982), p. 175, et 
passim, with the earlier bibliography, who opens his study of the Hellenizing school with 
the definition: ‘‘The Armenian literary heritage of the sixth to eighth centuries is com- 
prised for the most part of a vast corpus of translations from Greek, which unlike biblical 
and theological translations of the Golden Age (fifth century), maintains the Greek word 
order or syntax. These predominantly philosophical translations have been called the work 
of the Hellenizing School.” He now places the flowering of the School from the late sixth 
century works such as the Girk‘ éakac‘, which he dates 576/7 and the translation of the 
Ars grammatiké of Dionysios Thrax. Moreover, he notes that the rhetorical work known 
as the Girk‘ Pitoyic’, or Book of Chries, was known to VIIth century authors. He argues 
furthermore that the translations of the so-called “third group” are not attested before the 
seventh century, that, “the last name to be associated wth the School is that of Step‘anos 
Siwnec‘i to whom is attributed most of the translations constituting the “fourth group” 
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Leaving aside for the moment the vexata quaestio of Xorenac‘i’s date, 
to which I shall return, let it suffice to say that Anania, whose life span 
lies squarely within the limits of the VIIth century, whose work shows the 
influence of Aristotelian translations,’! and whose K‘nnikon was to 
become the basis of most subsequent curricula for centuries to come, is 
the perfect example of a polymath. Primarily a mathematician, bilingual 
in Greek and Armenian, widely traveled and trained in the scholagship of 
antiquity, his multiple surviving writings display his knowledge of cos- 
mography, astronomy, theology, possibly magic, treatises on weights and 
measures, as well as a brief autobiography, which is the only early Arme- 
nian work of this genre.” As was noted by J.-P. Mahé in his extensive 
study of the development of the Armenian scholarly curriculum in the 
VIiIth century: «En fait, méme aprés sa soumission officielle 4 la domina- 
tion arabe en 661, 1’Arménie recouvre 4 cette Epoque une liberté dont elle 
avait été privée depuis un siécle et qui se traduit aussit6t par l’affirmation 
de son originalité intellectuelle.... Sur le plan de 1’enseignement et de la 
vie intellectuelle, les efforts des savants visent 4 |’autarcie, a la création 
d’instruments assurant les bases d’une culture autonome. L’influence 
grecque n’est pas rejetée, elle est étroitement limitée... les auteurs qu’on 
traduit en arménien 4 partir de 555 sont liés, pour une large part, a la 
science alexandrine.... Dans la premiére moitié du VII° siécle... la mis- 
sion qu’il [Anania] se donne et qu’il remplit d’ ailleurs avec éclat, consiste 
donc 4 importer dans sa langue maternelle les disciplines scientifique du 
quadrivium: arithmétique, musique, géométrie et astronomie.»” 


and concludes that, “The cumulative evidence suggests that the Hellenizing School was 
active 570 to 730 at Constantinople. See also the next notes. The very translation method 
developed by the Hellenizing school, namely the decomposition of Greek compounds, the 
translation of each component and the recomposition to form new Armenian compounds 
reflects the preoccupations or even pedantry of léarned scholars rather than that of an 
ignorant milieu. 

71 'TERIAN (1982), p. 180 and n. 54: “The early influence of the Aristotelian translations 
on native writers is most clearly seen in the writings of Anania Sirakac‘i, especially the 
influence of the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo on Anania’s Yatags Srjagayut‘ean erknic‘” . 

7 THOMSON (1995), p. 97-100; BERBERIAN (1964), p. 189-194; see also RUSSELL 
(1988-1989), p. 159-170, and HAnjB, I, p. 149-150 §3. In the opinion of ABRAHAMYAN 
(1944), the translated Anonymous Chronicle is also to be attributed to Sirakac‘i, though 
this has not been unanimously accepted, see GREENWOOD (2008), p. 248-249. 

3 MAHE (1987), p. 160-162 et passim, with the translation of the pertinent passages 
and bibliography, as well as n. 13, for the main works probably translated, and p. 173, on 
the translated manuals and the Aristotelian tradition. 


SREP 
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The VIIth century Armenian Geography (ASyarhac‘oyc‘), which dis- 
plays an explicit familiarity with the works of the ancient Geography of 
Ptolemy, as well as Marinus of Tyre and Pappus of Alexandria, though 
long attributed to Xorenac‘i, is now considered to be Anania’s work.”4 
Because of his fame as a mathematician, according to the early XIth 
century historian, Asotik, when 


Anastas [kat‘otikos, 661-668] had in mind to set up an Armenian fixed 
calendar like that of other nations, he commanded Anania Sirakac‘i to make 
an admirable chronology by which he would set up our fixed calendar.” 


The learned mathematics for which Anania was famous find their 
counterpart in the more applied sphere of architecture. The contemporary 
architects, who experimented and found multiple solutions for the prob- 
lem of opposing thrusts and of the progression from the square of the 
crossed arches or vaults of the main building to its polygonal or circular 
drum, may not have had the theoretical knowledge underlying their suc- 
cessful solutions, but their practical mastery testifies to the existence of 
a class of master builders sufficiently aware of their expertise and impor- 
tance to record their presence in sculptured reliefs such as the ones at 
Zuart‘noc‘.”© The great architectural tradition, which would induce the 


74 ABRAHAMYAN (1940). The most recent and detailed study of the Armenian Geogra- 
phy is by HEWSEN (1992), subsuming the earlier works of MARQUART (1901), TOUMANOFF 
(1963) and EREMYAN (1963); also infra, p. 116-120. 

75 ASOLIK, p. 99: “bul) USunuue funphiuy 2ujwumubbajge hupoky undusyt uboupd 
pum wyng wygug’ ke Cpaduyt Ubuipuyp Chpulpugeny qupgby qppolphabls Cpurwqut, 
pope quindupe dp hupqbug uboupd.” Cf. MAHE (1987), p. 199-200 §7-8, for the trans- 
lation of the relevant passages, and (1993), p. 474-476. A work on weights and measures 
showing a familiarity with the science of Antiquity has also been attributed to Ananias, 
see MANANDYAN (1968), p. 369-419. 

76 MNACAKANYAN (1971), p. 128-131, and Armenia Sacra (2007), p. 95, col. pl. 23. Lit- 
tle can be said of the development of the much more fragile art of monumental painting in 
the churches of this period, since the most noteworthy example preserved is the heavenly 
vision with the tetramorphs in the little church of St. Stephen at Lmbat, THIERRY-DoN- 
ABEDIAN (1987), p. 80, and THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 49, col. pl. 23-24. However, the 
presence of traces of the underlying stucco in the cathedrals of T‘alin and Ojun, among 
others (ibid., col. pl. 43), and of some frescoes at Mren and Aiué (ibid., p. 57), DONABEDIAN 
(2008), p. 221-222, fig. 435, and more importantly of the Treatise in Defense of Images 
against those who “say that there must be no pictures or images in the churches” by Vrt‘anés 
K‘ertol, the locum tenens of the katholikate from 604 to 607, Der NERSESSIAN (1944-1945), 
testify to its existence, while the skill in the representation of the vision at Lmbat suggests 
its considerable degree of expertise. See also Eab. (1973), I, p. 525 sq., and DONABEDIAN 
(2008), p. 223-230, on the sculptural decoration, as well as MATHEWS (2008-2009), p. 103- 
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Byzantine court to turn to Armenia in the Xth century for a master capa- 
ble of repairing the damaged dome of Hagia Sophia, appears to have been 
already in existence during the Interregnum. 

On further observation, Anania Sirakac‘i’s multiple expertise and his 
familiarity with Greek learning was not a sole exception in an otherwise 
unlettered society. The tradition of Armenian translators from the Greek 
was maintained in the next generation.”” Probably the two best known 
among them are P‘ilon T‘irakac‘i, whose version of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Sokrates Scholastikos was done presumably in 695/6, accord- 
ing to the only dated colophon,’® and especially Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, 
bishop of Siwnik‘, who died ca. 735, translator, philosopher, theologian, 
liturgist, musician who, while staying in Constantinople, made among 
others the first translation into Armenian of the Greek works attributed 
to the Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite, including the Heavenly Hierar- 
chies, which was to influence the theory of the relationship between the 
Armenian Church and the neighbouring Churches of Caucasia. They con- 
tinued the learned tradition,” as did the scholarly grammarian, Movsés, 


104, and n. 12, 118 et passim, for the probability of the existence of smaller icons as well 
as larger wall paintings in this early period. The problem of iconoclasm in early Christian 
Armenia, and the implications of the hitherto relatively little studied Treatise of Vrtanés 
K‘ertot have recently attracted considerable attention, ibid., with the pertinent bibliography. 

77 PEETERS (1950), Appendix, p. 189: “pendant toute la durée de son histoire, 
l’Arménie chrétienne continua, comme elle avait commencé, d’étre un pays de traduc- 
teurs.” Cf. TERIAN (1982), p. 175 see also above, n. 70, and the next two notes. 

78 “In the year 6204 of [this] transitory life, in accordance with the chronology of Saint 
Sophia, ... and in the 704" of the coming of Christ, and in the 144 year of the [Armenian] 
era, and in the ninth indiction, in the first year of the reign of the third Leon, emperor 
Augustus — P*ilon Tirakac‘i translated at the first attempt this book culled from the 
Ecclesiastical History of Socrates ...”, THOMSON (2001), p. 9, who accepts that “the fig- 
ures given agree on AD 695/6”, but goes on to discuss the numerous probems of the date 
and other aspects of this version, ibid., p. 9-40. See also the earlier study of PEETERS 
(1934). Citing a late XIIIth century ms. (Matenadaran 5254), GREENWOOD (2008), p. 249, 
presents the hypothesis that P‘ilon might also be the translator of the Anonymous Chron- 
icle. 

7 HAnjB, IV, p. 603-605, FINDIKYAN (2004), THOMSON (1987), ID. (1995), p. 44, 201- 
202, AREVSHATYAN (2005-2007), p. 401-408. On the dating of the translation and com- 
mentaries on the Téyvy ypaypatixy of Dionysius Thrax and the Armenian school of 
grammarians which he places in the VIIth century, see ADONTZ (1970b), p. clxxix: “... 
[le] VII° siécle et c’est dans les limites de ce siécle qu’il faut vraisemblablement situer 
l’époque des grammairiens dont il vient d’étre question,” et passim, and TERIAN (1982), 
p. 185, n. 25-28. Cf. also the now obsolescent work on Armenian translations of 
ZARP‘ANALEAN (1889); and in particular the more recent review of the Hellenizing school 
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Step‘anos’s teacher and predecessor as bishop of Siwnik‘, his namesake 
and successor in the see of Siwnik‘, Movsés “K‘ertot”,®° Té‘odoros 
K‘rt‘enawor, related to both the kat‘olikoi, Komitas and Ezr, as well as 
the teacher of the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i, who according to the 
XIlIth century historian Step‘anos Orbelean, was the one responsible in 
632 for persuading the Armenian katotikos Ezr to accept a dogmatic 
reconciliation with the imperial church at the council of Theodosioupolis/ 
Karin.®! Finally for the third period, at the beginning of the VIIIth cen- 
tury, comes the active period of the theologian Xosrovik T‘argmani<‘, 
“the Translator”, who participated in the council of Manazkert in 725/6, 
wrote extensively in his own right and whose surname is self-explanato- 
ry.®* Even before the extensive ordering of the liturgy under the kat‘otikos 
Yovhannés Ojnec‘i at the beginning of the VIIIth century, the Festal 
Calendar or Tonakan had been collected by Solomon, the learned abbot 
of Makenoc‘.®? Thus once again the VIIth and early VIIIth centuries 
present themselves as a period of intellectual ferment —and not of quiet 
acquiescence or passivity— and as the crucible in which future intellec- 
tual developments were first forged. 

As was common in the medizval period this intellectual leadership 
normally came from the Church and particularly from its very top, where 
kat‘otikoi/theologians either participated personally or were the patrons of 
learned undertakings. Early in the VIIth century, the kat‘otikos Komitas 


by TERIAN, op. cit., who notes that colophons to Siwnec‘i’s translations date them at the 
beginning of the VIIIth century and that he was not the only translator of the “fourth 
group”. See also, MAHE (1987) and the preceding notes. 

80 HAnjB, II, p. 436 §26 and §27; THOMSON (1995), p. 156. 

81 HAnjB, Il, p. 299 §9; SO, xxvii, p.-83-86: “Ufjuun fuouks Otnqnpau bh aut. «pligtp 
fpéhp h npn tp, mg any f bauuw Ppepafi fil frig fuuts funuinny ip bip jk p h finpu... 
ag f qupin uyugadpby fp lingubt... wy) dég ypnutpugayhpu Chuquinhip Epfgugnyh 
fpudwbug baghi bk ppgh éf Com hk dp Laffer»: 

Uyant pulifrpu Suhupytuy dutach qofunu fofumbpi h fy fulnuynuwgh:... ful dpis 
jouw fp Plagnpavl quay ghughh Spupuh wn Puquenph A jwhdh waph qPughtqatpt, 
wun hh wunnopog hb Gogapybgal Opdbuby,” cited by Garitte in Narratio, p. 295-296. The 
anti-Chalcedonians understandably call T‘éodoros “ignorant or insufficiently learned 
(kisakatar),” see below II, n. 89, but they are hardly impartial judges. For his authorship 
of a Treatise against Mayragomec‘i, also attributed to Yovhannés Ojnec'i, see ibid., p. 
329-331, and below, III, n. 79. 

82 HAnjB, I, p. 541 §2; Cows (2004), p. 46 sq. 

83 VAN ESBROECK (1969); MAHE (1996-1997), p. 91, places this collection “entre 613 
et 647,” and further attributes the systematization of the Hymnal or Saraknoc‘ to the 
initiative of Nersés III, Ip. (1993), p. 472-473; Ip. (1996-1997), p. 91. 
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(611-628) was not only a builder, like his successor Nersés III (641-661), 
but encouraged, and may have supervised, the compilation of doctrinal 
texts such as the first and more reliable portion of the Book of Letters 
(Girk‘ T‘tt‘oc‘) as well as the so-called Seal of Faith (Knik‘ Hawatoy).™ 
This florilegium, which went beyond a mere compilation and preserva- 
tion of texts, reflects the evolution of the doctrinal position of the 
Church at the time, as is evident from its version of the Oratio Syno- 
dalis of the first council of Duin in 505/506, where a condemnation of 
the council of Chalcedon is inserted into the text which did not contain 
it originally, or from the presence of treatises by authors not openly 
acceptable but included under the disguise of other names.® As was 
already mentioned, it was Nersés’ successor, Anastas I (661-667) who 
took the initiative of seeking the assistance of the learned Anania 
Sirakac‘i for his intended reform of the Armenian calendar.®** At the 
beginning of the next century, the reorganiser of the Church, Yovhannés 
Ojnec‘i (717-728), surnamed “the Philosopher (Imastasér)”, achieved 
the final formulation of the doctrine of the Armenian Church through 
the promulgation under his auspices of the first Armenian Book of Can- 
ons (Kanonagirk‘ Hayoc‘).®’ 

The full extent of the development of the great Armenian historio- 
graphic tradition inaugurated at the very beginning of the VIth century 
by Lazar P‘arpec‘i cannot as yet be gauged with precision, since the 
actual History of bishop Sebéos has not come down to us.®* However, 
what little we do possess from this period demonstrates that far from 
being extinguished during the Interregnum, to be rekindled by the histo-, 
rians of the tenth century, Yovhannés Kat‘olikos and T‘ovma Arcruni, 
the historiography of the intermediary period provided the necessary link 
between them. Progressing beyond the focus of P‘arpec‘i, concerned only 
with the history of Armenia, the historians of the Interregnum, whose 


84 HAnjB, IL, p. 644-645 §1; THOMSON (1995), p. 142, 196. For a discussion of the 
authorship of the Seal of Faith, see below, p. 75-77, 79-82. For the Book of Letters, see 
GARSOYAN-MAHE (1997), p. 91, n. 31, TALLON (1955). 

85 GaRSOIAN (1999a), p. 337. The problem of the interpolated and disguised texts will 
be discussed in the next chapter. See below, p. 75-76. 

86 See above, n. 75. 

87 HAnjB, II, p. 553-555 §73, THOMSON (1995), p. 218-219, 265-267, Ip., [PS]-SEB- 
T/H-J, I, p. xxxiii-xxxix, Kanonagirk’, MARDIROSSIAN (2004). 

88 THOMSON (1995), p. 196-198, [PS]-SEB, I, p. xxxiii-xxxiv, HOWARD-JOHNSTON 
(2002), p. 43, ABGARYAN (1964). 
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works have survived, move on to place Armenia within the context of 
the contemporary world. This widening scope even in the work of an 
unknown writer, such as is the Pseudo-Sebéos, was fully noted and 
appreciated by Robert Thomson, the translator of his anonymous His- 
tory: «[Pseudo-] Sebeos’ theme was not a narrow one. He did not con- 
fine himself to an account of Armenian affairs in difficult times but rather 
reached out to cover important contemporary developments in the domes- 
tic history and mutual relations of Armenia’s two great neighbours, the 
Persian empire, ... and the East Roman empire. »®? 

A widened scope which leaves his commentator, Howard-Johnston, 
with “considerable respect for [Pseudo-] Sebéos as scholar and historian.” 
Reaching beyond his own time, Pseudo-Sebéos even proved to be the source 
for the later historian T‘ovma Arcruni, whose account of the Interregnum 
repeatedly follows him almost verbatim.*! Despite the expected defects 
noted by modern analyses of his work, scholars have consequently come 
to the ultimate conclusion that «when he is placed within the peer-group 
of his predecessors and immediate successors... among the historians of 
Armenia, [Pseudo-] Sebeos can hold his own. ... When he comes to ... 
the historian’s duty to combat bias, Sebeos stands out from them. 
Sebeos’ contribution to our knowledge of the ending of classical antiquity 
is greater than that of any other single extant source. »*” 

Less skilled and objective than his predecessor, Lewond Vartabed nev- 
ertheless also extended his canvas beyond the limits of Armenia to 
embrace the contemporary world around it.*? Hence, the historians of the 


89 [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. xi. 

 Tbid., I, p. 158. , 

%! Tbid., I, p. xxxv, lxi: “His history was on a grand scale, reaching out to encompass 
the full geographical extent of Armenia’s three great neighbours.” 

% Tbid., I, p. lxiv, Ixxvii. 

*3 This aspect was also noted by MAHE (19966), p- 142: “Par voie de conséquence, 
son [Lewond’s] horizon ne se restreint plus 4 la seule Arménie, comme ce fut Je cas pour 
une premiére génération d’historiens arméniens.” The general widening of the horizon of 
Armenian historians in the period of the Interregnum and their response to this necessity, 
was observed and stressed even earlier by MAHE (1993), p. 131-136: “Cette premiére 
historiographie arménienne, nationale unitaire... connait, au VII° siécle une période de 
crise et de mutation.... Toutes ces questions obligent 4 élargir dans le temps et dans 
lespace le cadre traditionnel de l’historiographie nationale arménienne. Il n’est plus pos- 
sible de se limiter 4 une histoire purement locale 4 un moment donné.... Dés lors, il ne 
peut plus y avoir d’historiographie nationale repliée sur elle méme. L’historien doit mettre 
en rapport les événements de son pays avec ceux des contrées lointaines ... ce que fait 
Lewond lui-méme avec éclat,...” 
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Interregnum take their appointed place in the progression from the basi- 
cally parochial focus of their predecessors, to a wider point of view. In 
so doing, they provide the indispensable step paving the way to the great 
synthesis of Armenian history, dedicated to the glory of the Bagratids, 
composed by Movsés Xorenac‘i at the turn from the VJIIth to the [Xth 
century.** 

In a final evaluation of the Interregnum, it can obviously not be denied 
that the interplay of interior and exterior forces during the VIth to the 
VIlIth century adduced in the preceding chapter had a deleterious effect 
on the welfare of Armenia during this period. The country unquestiona- 
bly remained devoid of any central government and of a state of its own, 
although a certain degree of autonomy was occasionally granted to it by 
the dominant powers that surrounded it. But the absence of a state was 
not automatically equivalent to a period of stagnation and decline. The 
all important nexus of princely houses had been reconstructed and formed 
the fundamental constant for the survival of the nation at least to the 
middle of the VIIIth century, despite occasional attempts to destroy it, 
such as the so-called massacre of Nayéawan.” Neither the intellectual 
nor the artistic evidence bears out the identification of the period as an 
inferior one or justifies the tacit contempt with which it has often been 
viewed. Most important of all, this was to be the time when the Church 


% Although the date of Movsés Xorenac‘i’s History remains controversial to this day, 
the majority of scholars is of the opinion that its traditional dating in the Vth century 
is now untenable. See THOMSON (1995), p. 156-167; MK, Introduction; and recently 
GARSOIAN (2003-2004), p. 29-48. 

95 LEWOND, X, p. 31-35, observes perceptively that the intention of the Muslims was 
to destroy the network of the great houses by the killing of the princes, thus disrupting 
Armenian society, (31): “Um [al-Walid] junu Sind wip fofumbaftbuh fipny funpligue 
purnbuy jurrfuupctu 2uyng quinld bus fum poping haghi Lhdbyni p... (35) Qhnuw qudbbbubuh 
pupdkw, fp ybbwg whdunwhg wabkAb quofuuplu fp bufuwpupug: Quid Fufubulp 
Punfrcp Eqiwy upfuuple 2ayng fp onlit bopper Sunbb hie npuybu qasfumpu fir std 
gusjjny:”” However, he admits that the next governor of Armenia, Abd al-Aziz, pacified 
the country and persuaded those nobles who had fled to return. The actual disappearance 
of the same houses does not seem to have occurred much before the IXth century, with 
the death of the heads of the Mamikonean and Gnuni at the battle of Bagrewand in 775, 
and the subsequent gradual disappearance of the Kamsarakan, the Bznuni, the Xoryoruni, 
the R&tuni, the Sahatuni, etc. This was due in part to the concentration of power in the 
hands of the increasingly powerful Arcruni in the south and particularly the Bagratuni, 
whose domain of Sper in the far north-west gave them the best protection from Arab 
attacks and whose silver mines allowed them to purchase the lands of the ruined Kam- 
sarakan, see TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 197-222. 
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which, in the absence of a state, had emerged at the end of the Vth cen- 
tury as the dominant institution attracting the loyalties of all Armenians, 
finally achieved, as we shall next see, its ultimate definition free from 
interior as well as exterior threats. 





CHAPTER III 


THE DOGMATIC SYNTHESIS 


The Armenian Church proclaimed its autocephaly almost from its very 
beginning and the Sasanians recognized its autonomy, though not in the 
secular sphere, from 485. Nevertheless, its full development was rela- 
tively slow and it cannot be said to have achieved its full dogmatic iden- 
tity until the beginning of the VIIth century.! During the first centuries 
of its existence, the Church’s main struggle was primarily against the 
exterior pressures of the great powers on either side of Armenia, which 
manifested themselves in both the dogmatic and the jurisdictional realms. 

The earlier threat came from the east, that is to say from Persia, both 
from its intrinsic, Zoroastrian aspect and from its officially recognized 
Church of the East, which by the beginning of the Vth century had 
rejected the authority of the “Western fathers” and gone on to accept the 
Dyophysite Christology associated with Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, 
eventually condemned as heretical in the mid-VIth century by the cecu- 
menical council of the “Three Chapters”. The attempt to reimpose Zoro- 
astrianism on an already Christian Armenia seems to have been aban- 
doned after it provoked the great rebellion of 450-451. However, the 
danger from the East was particularly threatening. The division of the 
Armenian Arsacid kingdom at the end of the [Vth century had given its 
overwhelmingly larger portion to Persia and the invariable residence of 
the Armenian patriarch/kat‘otikos on the Persian side of the putative bor- 
der automatically made him the subject of the king of kings. The organ- 
izing council of the Persian State Church in 410 had, moreover, conceded 
to the Sasanian ruler the same rights as the earlier council of Nicaea (325) 
had acknowledged in the case of the Christian Byzantine emperor. Most 
important among these was that of confirming or rejecting episcopal elec- 


' The present summary of the development of the Armenian Church to the VIIth cen- 
tury is drawn from my more detailed earlier work, GARSOIAN (1999a), of which the present 
study is a partial continuation. No attempt has been made here to give a detailed analysis 
of the parallel question of the developing claim of the Armenian Church to be an apostolic 
foundation which was also to reach its final development in the VIIJth century with the 
development of the cult of Saint Thadddeus and the establishment of that of Saint Bartho- 
lomew. See below, n. 124. 
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tions. The Persian king availed himself of his secular jurisdiction over 
the Armenian Church, not only in earlier cases before the recognition 
of Armenian autonomy in 485, to dismiss the last direct descendant of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, St. Sahak the Great (387-438), and his close 
successor, the kat‘olikos Giwt (461-478), but even at the end of the 
Sasanian period, and this time benevolently, to bring about the election 
of the kat‘otikos Abraham I in 607, through the intervention of Xusro II’s 
favourite, prince Smbat Bagratuni. This Sasanian interference did end a 
three year vacancy in the Armenian kat‘olikate, but it simultaneously 
ensured the official break between the Armenian Church and Constan- 
tinople. Despite this acknowledged and accepted secular jurisdiction of 
the Sasanian crown over the Armenian Church, the proselytizing activity 
of the Dyophysite “Nestorian” party in the Persian Church of the East, 
headed by Barsauma, metropolitan bishop of Nisibis, as well as the 
absence of some of the bishops from southern border districts, who seem 
to have tacitly shared the views of their Persian colleagues, had alarmed 
the Armenian Church by the middle of the VIth century. The “evil Nesto- 
rians” were formally anathematized by it in 555 at the second council of 
Duin in the presence of, and presumably with the permission of, the 
resident Persian governor or marzpan. Any trace of a Dyophysite Chris- 
tology was thereby removed forever from the doctrine of the Armenian 
Church. 

The break with the Imperial Byzantine Church took longer and was 
considerably more complicated. Along with the other Churches of Cau- 
casia, Armenia had accepted the decree of doctrinal union, the Henoticon, 
probably at a council held at VatarSapat in 491.2 The Oratio Synodalis of 
the first council of Duin in 505-506 affirmed repeatedly: “This is the 
faith that the Romans and we the Armenians and the Iberians and the 
Atuank* (Caucasian Albanians) profess.”? As late as 572, the Armenian 
kat‘otikos Yovhannés II Gabetean, living as a refugee in Constantinople 
after the failure of the rising of the Armenians against Persia under Var- 
dan IT Mamikonean, accepted to take communion with the Orthodox 
patriarch of the capital. He may have done this unwillingly and the Jaco- 
bite sources do their best to clear his memory of any suggestion of com- 
promise, while the contemporary Armenian sources maintain a discreet 


2 GARSOIAN (2004). 
3 GT‘-IL, p. 153: “Quryju Cuuin 2nnndp L Sip Zur pk Lire h Uqarwip ath fii p.” ; cf. 
GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 444. 
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silence.* Whatever the concessions that the kat‘otikos had made in the 
Byzantine capital, however, they were unacceptable in the opinion of his 
colleagues back in Armenia, who were already much more intransigent 
and saw in the symbol “in two natures” of Chalcedon far too much 
similarity to the Dyophysite Christology of the Persian Church they had 
just condemned. The existence of two’parties within the Armenian 
Church by the late Vith century was already noted by John of Ephesus 
and it is spelled out in the later Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, 


When the thing [the joint communion] was learned in their country, the 
bishops sent threats to the kat‘otikos and to those who had accompanied 
him, “If you communicate with the [partisans] of the synod and if you 
adhere to them, that is to say to the synod of Chalcedon, we will no longer 
receive you, what is more we anathematize you.”° 


This split between two parties within the Armenian Church had also 
been observed from the Chalcedonian side by the much earlier Narratio, 
according to which at the time of the return of their colleagues from 
Constantinople some “willingly accepted the union while others fell into 
fornication (i.e., heresy)”.® 

The rift turned into open schism when the kat‘otikos Movsés II, safe 
beyond the Persian border, contemptuously rejected the summons of the 
emperor Maurice to a council of union and the emperor retaliated by 
installing a pro-Chalcedonian anti-patriarch on his side of the border. The 
twenty year schism within the Armenian Church came to an end only 
with Maurice’s death and the election under Persian auspices of the new 
kat‘otikos Abraham I in 607. But even before the Sasanian armies cap- 
tured Theodosioupolis, in which the anti-patriarch had taken refuge and 
deported him to Persia where he died, the western Armenian bishops, 
who had come under the jurisdiction of the imperial Church through the 
eastward shift of the frontier in 591, had returned to their former obedi- 


4 Ean. (1999a), p. 244-256. 

5 The Armenian versions of Michael’s Chronicle do not differ substantially from the 
Syriac although they insist that the kat‘olikos died before the reception of the threatening 
letter. See GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 251-256, and the next note. 

6 Narratio, §84, p. 37: ““Ynootpeyavtov $8 adt@v sic tiv “Appeviay, of pév 
mpodbpms &éEavto tiv Evmoty, of 5&8 étovynpsboavto ...”. The simultaneous pres- 
ence of the two parties in the Armenia of the VIIth century and the resultant oscillation in 
the policies of the kat‘otikoi of the period were noted by GARSOIAN-MAHE (1997), p. 63: 
“L’important est de constater la coexistence jusqu’a la fin du [VII*] siécle, de positions 
extrémement contrastées dans le clergé aussi bien que chez les princes.” 
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ence, albeit slowly, with only five bishops and some senior ecclesiastics 
signing the required confession of faith condemning the council of Chal- 
cedon in the presence of Abraham I.’ Benefitting from its Persian patron- 
age, the Armenian Church then formally went on to anathematize the 
council of Chalcedon de jure thereby completing its breach with Con- 
stantinople. Thus, by the beginning of the VIth century, its emancipation 
from both the external pressures to which it had been subjected hitherto 
could be considered accomplished. The damaged prestige of the Arme- 
nian kat‘otikos also began to revive as the Churches of Atbania and 
Siwnik*, though not Iberia, once more conceded the ecclesiastical prec- 
edence of the Armenians.’ All problems, however, were by no means 
solved. Byzantium under the Heraclian dynasty continued its efforts to 
achieve a religious as well as a political union for the entire length of the 
century. This was to prove problematic for the Armenian Church, and 
serious interior difficulties still remained to be overcome. 

Unable to reconcile themselves with the Armenian rejection of the 
union with Constantinople sought by Maurice, the Heraclian emperors 
continued to exert pressure on the Armenians whenever possible and 
repeatedly sought their compliance through increasingly drastic external 
means. Making the most of his ultimate victory over Persia in 628, and 


7 GT‘-I, p. 298-299: “(&Enanpau oby alot ghafh Ey fulawas, Unbipubnau 
Pugponubiquy Eujpuljnuya, U ndutu Nanfunanhbug buyjpulayny, Ppfununfnp Usywlaciiburg 
bujpulauau, UEputu Y wth br pus bujpulauyne Cuhykgnd urhpg Eppowdp py ujunphip ... 
Ghbw, subgpioh sep qpuphywpinac afc fununandabboph, bandbjnd... qsup déurgqadhs 
Pughbqabp, b qypyd nmduph Linh: Ge wquywhe Summgubbjr] anaw 9p skp, fpumnbb; 
gph phubeu fp Shupwtn fib Ebbqbgeny duppin Guenph Rpfunnup.” = GARSOIAN (1999a), 
p. 514-515. The Chalcedonian Narratio’§114, p. 42, confirms the return in 607 of the 
Armenian bishops from the Byzantine territories west of the frontier of 591 to communion 
with their eastern colleagues although it understandably presents this as the result of the 
compulsion exercised by Abraham I: “Tote obv Avayxacev 6 aipettxds “ABpadp 5 
KaBoAtKds tods ExtoKdmovs TOV LEPpOV "IMavvon i} dvabsepaticat tiv év XaAKnd6v 
cbvodov, 7 Exxopijcat éx tv Wepdv "Appeviac.” = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 436. It is 
interesting that even in 591, the lines of political and ecclesiastical jurisdiction did not 
coincide altogether. The bishops of the territories newly acquired by Byzantium as a result 
of the moving of the frontier to the east, and therefore now under the jurisdiction of Con- 
stantinople, obediently presented themselves to the council of union summoned by Mau- 
rice, but they must have recognized to some extent the authority of the dissident kat‘otikos 
Movsés II, since they also sought his approval of their concessions, even though he would 
not receive them according to the Narratio, p. 41 §106: ““Ynootpéyavtes 58 &v tH 
"Appevia odk 25éy8noav nap& tob Moor ...” 

8 GarSOIAN (1999a), p. 359-374. 
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the prestige derived from his return of the True Cross to Jerusalem,? 
Heraclius convoked a council of union at Theodosioupolis,in 632 to 
which he summoned Abraham I’s successor, the kat‘otikos Ezr (630- 
641). The pro-Chalcedonian Narratio asserts that the Armenians were 
persuaded to return to their union with the Imperial church at this point: 


In the 4" year after the death of Xosro and in the 23 year of the reign 
of Herakleios, and his coming to Greater Armenia, he called for a great 
synod to be held in Theodosioupolis of all the bishops and doctors together 
with the katholikos Esdras and all the azats [nobles} to make an investiga- 
tion and enquire unto the two natures of Christ our God and concerning the 
council of Chalcedon. 

They investigated for thirty days and the Armenians were persuaded 
according to the Scriptures and swore in writing in their own hand never to 
return to this matter. 

But when they returned to Duin, the same Yovhan incited ... some others 
who had not gone to the synod, not to communicate with the katholikos 
Esdras nor with those who were of his opinion.!° 


Abandoning his usual objectivity, Pseudo-Sebéos, presenting the oppo- 
site point of view, asserts that the unconvinced Armenians had resisted 
until Ezr was threatened with a renewal of the schism and that he had 
been bribed to comply: 


Then the Greek general Mzhézh Gnuni ... told the Catholicos Ezr to go 
to him in the territory of the Greek borders, and to communicate with the 
emperor. “Otherwise, we shall make for ourselves another Catholicos and 
do you hold your authority on the Persian side. Since the Catholicos was 
unable to leave the territory of his jurisdiction, he requested a statement of 


9 See above p. 29, and MAHE (1993), p. 468-469, and n. 92-93. 

10 Tbid., §121-123, p. 43: “Kai év t@ 8’ Ete tig teAevtijg Xoopdov Kai tO xy’ 
Ete1 tig Baotreias “HpaxAsiov, éAOdv év tH] MeyaAn “Appevig, ExéAevoe obvodov 
yevéoOat peyaAnv éx navtov tHv extoxdnov Kai SidaoKdAov obdv 7H KaOoAIK@ 
"Eodpg. xai m&ot toic “ACatotcs gv Ocodoctovrdr<«t, Epevvav notijoat kai iSetv repi 
tdv 560 dbcewv tdv év Xpiotd 1 Oso hudv rai nepi tijg ovvddov XaAxnddvoc. 
(122) "Hpebvnoav obv 514 tpidKovta hpepev, kai ExsioOnoav of “Appévior and 
tov ypadav kal dpooav éyypadas iS1oxeipas pyKétt dvteiretv epi tovtov. (123) 
Ynootpéwavtss 5é sic 10 TiPiv, 6 adtdg Imavyngs napadtpuve ... kai GAAous tiviig 
TOS Ht] anavtjoavtas sic tiv obvodov, iva pi) KoLVaVIjoMOLV "EodSpg 1 KABOAK@ 
Lndé tots adv adit Spodpovyjoacw.” Heraclius’ convocation of ¢ council of union 
with Ezr at Karin/Theodosioupolis is also recorded in the Anonymous Chronicle, which 
however gives the incorrect date in the 17" year of Heraclius rather than in 632, ANON., 
p. 76: “Uw [Gpwhppou) jhfoh kh fi nub wifihs upp Angad fh bagnunuyweypu, ap ajdt 
wupt Gupliay pugqup, pugms bujfuljamnumg, wn bapfe fwfagphnef 2wjng, h 2onning, kb 
Usanping. jnpned Quy p Pugqhbgnabpl p &gbbh, bh gdnqadh phawjub: " 
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faith from the king. Immediately a document was sent to him written in the 
king’s hand, anathematizing Nestorius and all heretics, but it did not anath- 
ematize the council of Chalcedon. The Catholicos went to the land of 
Asorestan, visited the king and communicated with him. He asked the king 
for the salt [mines] of Kolb as a gift and receiving this gift, he returned 
home with great ceremony. Thereafter, he resided in the Greek camp until 
the general satisfied his wishes and established detachments of soldiers and 
the distribution of stores over the whole land.”!! 


There is no reason to believe necessarily that Ezr had been bribed on 
this occasion. In the unstable religious situation of VIIth century Arme- 
nia, to which we shall return, Ezr belonged to the moderate and concilia- 
tory rather than to the more intransigent wing of the Church, as would 
his successor, Nersés II, who also deemed it wiser to retreat for a time 
to his north-western home district of Tayk* because his pro-Chalcedonian 
views were not acceptable to some of his contemporaries in central 
Armenia itself.'* Moreover, the emperor may also have been willing to 
settle for a compromise position despite the insistence of Sidorov that 
Ezr had accepted the full Chalcedonian symbol. Mahé rightly notes that 
such an absolute stand does not seem likely at the very time that Herac- 
lius himself was searching for an acceptable compromise formula, be it 
Monoenergy or Monothelitism, which would bring about the Ekthesis of 
638, and as we have seen there is considerable evidence for the reverence 
in which his memory was held in Armenia.!° For his part, Pseudo-Sebéos 


1! [PS]-SEB, xli, p.131-132: “ bhi wry quire pur upls Bnibug Udikd Dhobph pf 
eujuninut Ealpth ... Uut ghu fag flav gbop Epfeuy fidw séph fp suSutigh Barharg hk 
huqapgb; anpplup pha Gayubp. unyu ft ns wupwugatp Séq ayy hufdraplau. kb qpae bu’, 
ghefuubinpfieby, pry f Qupufy ynidudf: pul usfPorg phat ppph og fuporg Paqmy gkphpp 
fefumtmfetuts fupay fubigptwy dEnbupl fuunnny fr Puqucnpti: bh usta esqeerlf wn plgun 
bdu nnswp gpbuy dhawip Purnqucopph, bh gndbuy qUbumnnp bh qu db lipdacmongu, 
puyg ng tn fqnidbwy qdayadis Pughbgntp: be qhury hus fOaegplaut sph ppt Uunpbunutp, 
funky gfuquunph h faqopgbgen ply bide onppburp: be fubgpbay fp Puquinpth uupgls 
quigh Yaqpury, h wabury qu pals pupdun dour apnd fr nah pup: Ge waa pay liunk 
huuntp fr SES pubulft Garing, Opbgh quepunfuppi Lubna pun hudug opus hupgtp 
ghupqu gpimapugh bk punfunuih wnbiwpubug fp fbpoy andthe Eplppi:” = [PS]-SEB- 
T/H-J, I, p. 91-92. 

12 Tbid., lii, p. 174-175 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, L p. 151. For the case of Nersés III (641- 
661), see below p. 61-62, and n. 16 for the relevant text. On the alternating positions of 
the kat‘olikoi of this period, see GARSOIAN-MAHE (1997), p. 59. 

13 Thid., (1997), p. 62-63; MAHE (1993), 469-471, GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 386-390, DAGRON 
(1993), p. 40-43, 46-49, Siporov (1988). The Anonymous Chronicle says that the Arme- 
nians accepted the council of Chalcedon (see above, n. 10), but its terminology is neither 
accurate nor precise. In GREENWOOD’s opinion (2008), p. 252-254, a monoenergist or 
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judiciously avoids any indication of the precise content of the Profession 
of Faith sent by Heraclius to Ezr, except for the omission of an outright 
condemnation of Chalcedon.'* Insofar as we can tell from the contradic- 
tions in the sources, the atmosphere surrounding the council and Ezr 
himself seems to have been conciliatory, as had been the case at Con- 
stantinople in 572, as against a more entrenched opposition party at 
home. At best, a partial solution going back to the status quo ante the 
categoric condemnation of Chalcedon by the Armenian Church in 607 
may have been reached, and with it a reassertion of the imperial doctrinal 
authority. 

Half measures were seemingly no longer acceptable to Constantinople 
in the next generation, when Constans IL, going one step further, came in 
person to Duin in 653 and installed himself in the patriarchal palace. The 
promulgation of the imperial Type in 648 had put an end to earlier exper- 
iments with compromise doctrinal formulae,!> and the emperor made the 
most of the pro-Chalcedonian tendencies of the kat‘otikos Nersés HI to 
force an unequivocal submission on the Armenian episcopate. An out- 
raged Pseudo-Sebéos now left no doubt as to the complete compliance 
demanded by the emperor: 


[Nersés] was by origin from Tayk‘ ... He was raised from his youth in 
the territory of the Greeks, had studied the language and literature of the 
Romans ... He firmly agreed with the council of Chalcedon and the Tome 
of Leo. But he revealed his impious thoughts to no one ... He kept the bit- 
ter poison hidden in his heart and he planned to convert Armenia to the 
council of Chalcedon. Yet he did not dare reveal his intention until king 
Constans came and stayed in the residence of the Catholicos, and the coun> 
cil of Chalcedon was proclaimed in the church of St. Gregory on a Sunday. 
The liturgy was celebrated in Greek by a Roman priest, and the king, the 
Catholicos and all the bishops took communion, some willingly, some 


monothelite compromise was still acceptable to the more conciliatory party within the 
Armenian Church and “was taken up with enthusiasm by many prominent Armenian cler- 
ics and continued to appeal to a significant proportion of the Armenian elite”, who were 
finally driven into opposition by Justinian II’s attempt to impose the ultimate condemna- 
tion of monothelitism by the Constantinopolitan council of 680. 

14 The entire question of the council of Theodosioupolis remains moot. Its canons 
published in Kanonagirk‘ II, p. 244-257, have been rejected as incoherent forgeries. The 
sources which flesh out the account of Pseudo-Sebéos and the Narratio are very late, and 
we shall return to the version given by Yovhannés Kat‘otikos, that Ezr, because of his 
ignorance, had been beguiled by the Greeks in the absence of his more learned theologian, 
Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i. See below, p. 82-83. E 

15 DAGRON (1993), p. 43. 
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unwillingly. In this way the Catholicos perverted the true faith of St. Greg- 
ory, which all the Catholicoi had preserved on a solid foundation in the holy 
church from St. Gregory down to today. He muddied the pure and clear and 
crystalline waters of the springs ... He betrayed one by one the bishops and 
demoralized them through fear, so that from the terror of death they all 
carried the orders to communicate.!® 


Only the return of the emperor to the capital, whither Nersés III 
accompanied him before retiring to Tayk‘, according to a second account 
of Pseudo-Sebéos,’” and the return of the Arabs prevented the mainte- 
nance of the forcible union. 

The final attempt of Byzantium to achieve a union of the Churches 
was to come under Justinian II at the very end of the century. The account 
of the pro-Chalcedonian Narratio understandably asserts that the 
kat‘olikos Sahak III, summoned by the emperor to Constantinople, 
accepted the symbol of Chalcedon on the two natures of Christ and only 
the bishops who had remained in Armenia rejected the accord, as had 
been the case in 572.'® The later Armenian historian Asotik claims in 
opposition that the union had been forced by the emperor at his coming 
to Armenia and says nothing about an imperial summons to Constantino- 
ple of the kat‘otikos together with some of his bishops, thereby tacitly 
implying that the split between moderates and intransigents in Armenia, 


16 [PS]-SEB, xlix, p. 166-167: “tp bus [Uéputu) phulafeudp pp Suyng. ... be ubibuy fi 
Sub nfebht puofumplp Bachug bk mubuy qpbgqnes bk qaypmfepeh 2nandph, ... bh Cwewnwinkuy 
gijjun pep f fEpuy Angnidayh Pughtanth Te fEpuy nnd pbs Lhabp: te ms mdb p h fep 
fwhtp qfunpacpqe wdpupomarPbubh,... Rayg fp opp frpaed dwudhbuy nbitp 9fe pie 
quniiofebut, b funpétp Cunwhbgagubey qg2uyu Punhkgnif daqaayh, puyg fi dep hub 
gph ag Ludupdubtn: Upigh Ghi wrpwy Younwbinhh b buwun fp owh hwfacypluph, bh 
puprgigue sehbqgtgun Si uppagh Dppgaph daqmfis Puqhbqnip pounp hpepulth: Ge dunnkun 
yung Sonadbpth fp Cnand Epfgack, hb Coqnpykgun Purquenph hb hufdncpplnu kh with 
buypuljawnunt ph, o'p fwdun b ap whodiy: Ge wyumta suptbiag oftoegphauh gddupfun 
funuinu uppayh Dppaopp, qnp hoypkoy Ep wdbbu)h hu feng hlauuagh lwunmmads 
(pobugpn fi bunip f uppry pehbqkgeun Sh feuppryh Dppanpt dsptish gujuuep: be quacpp. h 
qybfun hb quiljwbol fin wgpbpungh appinnpkag qdnupu: .» Ge wuyw... dunnhtn gop uh 
seuypulauynuugh, b pehwhtp wlpe: Uplis gh an dudack Eph fugpe wdbbhk pbb glaub 
fuqapgn both fuuupt hh.” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 140. Cf. GARSOIAN (1999), p. 392- 
394. The later historian, Yovhannés Kat'‘otikos, who also lived in a period of détente with 
the Byzantine empire, gives a less negative account of Nersés’ pontificate, YK, xix, p. 106- 
113 = YK-M, p. 102-104. 

17 [PS]-SEB, lii, p. 174-175: “pul hufengphnal 2ujng CEpute glug phy Puquenpphh, 
weil gneliing phy bow pf Yauunm hpi nyuny pu: eh Ebb ququptug fp Suayu...” = [PS]-SEB- 
T/H-J, I, p. 151. 

18 See above, p. 56, and n. 4. 
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claimed in the version of the Narratio, no longer existed and the opposi- 
tion to the Chalcedonian Christology was nearly unanimous, as was the 
case in his own time.!° 

The failure of Justinian II’s attempt to achieve a lasting union with the 
Armenians proved to mark a radical turning point, as was observed by 
Mahé. Whatever the authenticity of Lewond’s account with its obvious 
hagiographic overtones, of the posthumous embassy of Sahak III to 
Muhammad ibn Merwan in 703, and of Muhammad’s grant of the dead 
patriarch’s request that he not oppress the Armenians if they in their turn 
tendered their submission, it leaves no doubt that the Armenian Church 
was turning away from Byzantium to find a modus vivendi with the 
Arabs.”° 

Nevertheless, if the overt external Byzantine pressure was removed by 
the end of the VIIth century, not all the internal partisans of the Chalce- 
donian doctrine had disappeared overnight. The clearest index of their 
presence in Armenia is the composition of the clearly pro-Chalcedonian 
Narratio whose translation into Greek was published by Garitte in his 
masterly edition and commentary on this document, as well as the exist- 
ence of a number of later minor texts of similar Chalcedonian character 
linked to it by him.?! If, as Garitte concludes, the date 700 is to be attrib- 


19 Narratio, §144-147, p. 46-47; Asozik, ILii, p. 100-101; cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), 
p. 394-396. 

20 EEWOND, ix, p. 29-30, repeated in YK, xxi, p. 121-124 = YK-M, p. 107-108; MAHE 
(1993), p. 477-478: “Cet accord marque un tournant décisif dans l’histoire de VEglise 
arménienne, Désormais ]’autorité arabe s’assortit d’une reconnaissance réciproque du calife 
et du catholicos. En devenant le garant officiel de la bonne foi de sa nation et en sollicitant 
le maintien des positions traditionnelles de son Eglise, le patriarche excluait du méme coup 
toute forme de rapprochement avec les Grecs, ... Du point de vue des sources, le tournant 
est également net: il n’y a plus trace désormais d’une historiographie arménienne dyophy- 
site.” The same favourable view of Armeno-Arab relations is given in the account by the 
kat‘olikos Yovhannés the Historian, mentioned above, see II, n. 34, of the honour extended 
by the caliph to the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec'i, YK, xxii, p. 130-131 = YK-M, p. 111. 

21 Narratio, p. 382-400, especially, p. 398-399: “Il est Evident que la Narratio a été 
composée aux environs de 1’an 700 ... La date établie plus haut ne vaut, naturellement, 
que pour le texte original et non pour la version grecque qui nous est parvenue.” 

In her recent Russian translation of this document, Arutyunova-Fidanian argues that 
the Chalcedonian community in Armenia used Greek as a language and that the text which 
has come down to us is the original and not a translation, ARUTYUNOVA-FIDANIAN (2004), 
p. 19-36, English summary, p. 140-146. The numerous Armenisms detected by Garitte, 
however, still support his thesis that our document is a translation rather than the original 
text, Narratio, p. 359-368, ibid., p. 370-382, for the related texts. 
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uted to the original text of the Narratio and not to the subsequent Greek 
translation, a pro-Chalcedonian party must have been present in Armenia 
in the VIIth century, if not much later.?* This Chalcedonian presence has 
recently received considerable attention in the works of V. Arutiunova- 
Fidanyan, though she may at times have overestimated its importance.” 
However, the presence of Armenian Chalcedonians is also corroborated 
by the two additional small treatises, that were preserved among the 
manuscripts from Mount Sinai and have likewise been published by 
Garitte, one of which deals with the Armenian refusal to mix water with 
the wine of the Eucharist, and by the possible presence of Chalcedonian 
eparchies in the western portion of the Armenian plateau, in Karin, Der- 
jan, Daranatik‘ and Eketeac‘.?° 

Finally, A.B. Eremyan has proposed the thesis that Armenian churches 
with three windows in the main apse were those of Armenian-Chalcedo- 
nians and that other monuments, in particular the famous church dedi- 
cated to St. Htip‘simé at ValarSapat, had to be altered between 632 and 
700 by the closing of two of these windows to conform with the ultimate 
doctrinal rejection of the Chalcedonian symbol by the Armenian Church.”° 


22 See the preceding note and GARSOIAN (1998c), p. 103-109, for the survival of Arme- 
nian-Chalcedonians or Cat‘s in later centuries as well as the relevant bibliography. 

23. ARUTYUNOVA-FIDANIAN (1980), (1988-1989), p. 345-363, EAD. (2004), etc. In view 
of Garitte’s numerous identifications of underlying Armenisms in the Greek text noted 
above, and the absence of other significant corroborative evidence it, however, does not 
seem likely that the Narratio was in its original form, the product of a primarily Helleno- 
phone community. Nevertheless, such a conclusion as to the original language of the 
Narratio in no way implies by itself aig absence or importance of Chalcedonian Armeni- 
ans in this period. 

24 GarITTE (1959), and Ib. (19606). 

25 ADONTZ (1970a), p. 284, ARUTYUNOVA-FIDANIAN (2004), p. 58, who accepts Adon- 
tz’s deductions from episcopal lists as fact. - 

26 EREMYAN (1971), p. 251-266: “le résultat des études [sur l’église de Ste. Htip‘simé] 
nous améne 4 la conclusion qu’a l’origine |’abside principale de l’église comportait une 
seule fenétre, plus tard deux fenétres supplémentaires ont été percées dans les niches de 
la fagade est ... (255) nous croyons que |’éclairage de |’autel par une seule baie a été 
caractéristique de l’Eglise monophysite. ... (259) Les faits mentionnés nous semblent 
suffisamment convaincants pour affirmer que les monuments sur le territoire arménien 
avec trois baies dans l’abside principale ont été les églises des arméniens chalcédoniens, 
et que l’ouverture de trois fenétres dans I’abside principale de Hripsimé fut dictée par la 
nécessité de transformer cette célébre église arménienne en église chalcédonienne,” 
p. 259. The addition of two additional windows in the main apse cannot be explained 
functionally as needed to bring more light on the altar, since they were blocked by the 
immediate projection of the two secondary apses. Cf. ibid., p. 251, pls. LI #2 and LII #2. 
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This thesis, though by no means unanimously accepted, has been recon- 
sidered recently by Donabédian who notes that the threefold fenestration 
in the main apse also occurs in a number of other VIIth century churches, 
specifically at Mren, Agarak, St. Sergius of Artik, the cathedrals of Aiué 
and T‘alin, as well as Sisian and a few early Georgian churches, though 
surprisingly not in the church of St. Gayané. He then goes on to follow 
Eremyan’s argument that this phenomenon may be the reflection of a 
dogmatic position other than the official doctrine of the Armenian Church 
in this period and possibly of that of the founders of these monuments.’ 
It is interesting to observe in connexion with this hypothesis that the 
earlier church at Zovuni, the contemporary one at Garnahovit, the later 
basilica at Ojun, the church of the Mother of God at Arcuaber, Pemzaén 
and a number of the smaller chapel-like monuments have only a single 
window in the main apse.”® In such a case, the presence of a triple fen- 


Also in personal conversation with the author in November 1979. Eremyan’s thesis has 
been opposed by MATHEWS (1994), who denies any reworking of the east facade of St. 
Hiip‘simé before the XVIIth century restoration, however, J.-P. Mahé in his review of 
Mathews’article (REArm, 26, 1996-1997, p. 465) notes that traces of two windows can 
still be seen on the east fagade. A study of the building materials and techniques is still 
necessary before reaching a conclusive dating of the alterations and restorations of the east 
facade of the church. See also the next notes. 

27 DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 93-94: “ce phénoméne, bien que relativement circonscrit, 
revét probablement une signification particuliére au VII* siécle puisqu’il est appliqué a 
certains des plus grands monuments de l’époque et disparait presque entigrement ultéri- 
eurement. 

Ons’accorde a voir dans ce trait jusque-ld inconnu en Arménie ... la tradition du sym- 
bolisme trinitaire, 4 la différence du dispositif traditionel en Arménie d’une seule fenétre 
dans le choeur ... qui semble exprimer au contraire la doctrine christologique de l’Eglise 
arménienne.” In his opinion, the link between the founders: the kat‘otikoi Ezr and Nersés 
Ill, the Mamikonean and Kamsarakan, as well as Dawit‘ Sahafuni and the Orthodox, 
Byzantine authorities may possibly have had a bearing on their doctrinal position. Ibid., 
fig. 163 (Mren), figs. 275, 277 (Agarak), figs. 290, 293 (Artik), figs. 205, 207-208 (Aug), 
figs. 189, 192; THIERRY (s.d., Zodiaque), col. pls. 47-48 (T‘alin cathedral); DONABEDIAN 
(2008), fig. 321 (Sisian), the doctrinal views of whose founder, prince Kohazat of Siwnik’ 
are not known to us. Ibid., figs., 340-341 (Djvari) in Georgia. This hypothesis is further 
supported by the dating of the foundation inscriptions that have survived for Aivué, Mren 
and other churches associated with the Mamikonean and Kamsarakan according to the 
regnal year of the Byzantine emperors, Heraclius or Constans II. See above, II, nn. 56, 58. 

28 DONABEDIAN (2008), figs. 112-114 (Zovuni), fig. 313 (Gatnahovit), figs. 170, 172 
(Ojun), figs. 310-311 (Arcuaber), fig. 250 (Pemza¥én ), figs. 214-215 (Ddma¥én), figs. 220, 
222 (AStarak), fig. 228 (Senik), figs. 232, 234 (Lmbat), figs. 244-247 (Alaman), fig. 250 
(The Mother of God at T‘alin), etc. However, a systematic survey of the location and 
family affiliations of the churches respectively displaying single or triple fenestration 
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estration in the main apse may perhaps support the other evidence as an 
index of the spread and degree of Chalcedonian elements in this period.”9 

The partisans of Chalcedon were not the only dissident element pre- 
senting problems to the Armenian Church during the VIIth century. 
Without going into the details of their still disputed doctrine, which do 
not concern us here, suffice it to say that the Paulician heresy born in 
Armenia, where its communities were already condemned in 555 at the 
second council of Duin,*° began to manifest itself in the eastern border 
provinces of the Byzantine empire during the reign of “the grandson of 
Heraclius”, that is Constans II, in the middle of this century.*! Most of 
the subsequent history of this sect took place in the eastern provinces of 
the Byzantine empire and further west beyond the borders of the Arme- 
nian plateau,>* but some of the heretics must have remained in Armenia, 
where their categoric opposition to all ecclesiastical institutions and hier- 
archy, in favour of their own leaders, their rejection of the sacraments as 
polluted and unavailing and their fierce iconoclasm automatically brought 
them into opposition to the Armenian Church. The early Vilth century 
Treatise against Iconoclasts presumed to be by Vrt‘anés K‘ertot may 
well have been directed against these sectarians, although A. Schmidt has 
recently attributed this work to Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i, of whom a 
Letter on Iconoclasm is quoted in the History of Movsés Dasyuranc‘i, or 


in the main apse and of the particulars of the reconstruction of the east facade of 
St. Hfip‘simé, must of necessity precede any final conclusion on this point. 

29 It has also been suggested that the presence of occasional mosaic decoration or 
frescoes in VIIth century churches, “reléverait de milieux hellénophiles chalcédoniens,” 
but that no conclusion is as yet possible given our present state of information, DoURNOvo 
(1957), p. 8-9, DONABEDIAN (2008), p. 223. 

Despite all these indices for the indubitable presence of a Chalcedonian party in VIIth 
century Armenia, its importance should probably not be overestimated, since no treatise 
by the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i is known to have been directed against it as against 
the Paulicians and the Phantasiasts, for whom see below, p. 66, 68-92. Isolated from 
Constantinople by the Arab thrust into eastern Anatolia its presence in Armenia does not 
seem, with the passage of time, to have been the major source of concern for its Church. 
However, see GREENWOOD (2008), p. 251 sq., on the basis of the information in the Anon- 
ymous Chronicle that “contact between the Imperial and Armenian Churches was main- 
tained long after the traditional date of caesura.” The entire VIth century was a period 
“of contemporary contact and confessional confrontation”. 

3° GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 476-477. 

31 “&y tais Tépats Kovotavtiov tod Baotdéae, tod Eyyovos ‘HpaxAsiov”. See 
GARSOIAN (1967), p. 117, and n. 13. 

32 Thid., p. 149-150. 
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to one of his disciples and consequently dated it in the late VIIth centu- 
ry.°? In any case, they were still sufficiently important in Armenia to be 
singled out in the 32"? canon of the council of 719 and in a special Trea- 
tise against the Paulicians by the kat‘otikos Yovhannés Ojnec‘i,** a con- 
demnation which did not, however, put an end to the existence of the 
sect. 

The VIIth century in general was a tumultuous time for the Church. 
To be sure, we have no evidence that the Caliphate interfered directly in 
the Armenian patriarchal elections under the Umayyads and even the 
Abbasids, as had their Sasanian predecessors, beyond the collection of a 
special tax at each new accession.?° Nevertheless, the Church was under- 
standably affected by the shifting allegiance of the princes between Byz- 
antium and the last Sasanians and subsequently the Arabs, as well as by 
their own rivalries. In particular, the holders of the patriarchal throne 
reflected the oscillation of the princes and reached its maximum in 630 
when Varaztiroc‘ Bagratuni obtained the condemnation by a synod sum- 
moned for that purpose, of the kat‘otikos K‘ristap‘or I, who had been 
chosen by T‘eodoros R&tuni to succeed Komitas, and his replacement by 
Ezr.3” Even so, political interference was not the most fundamental prob- 


33 MK-D, ILxlvi, p. 266-269 = MD, p. 171-173; ScHMIDT (1997). On the problems 
associated with the Treatise of Vrt‘anés K‘ertol and the problem of Armenian Iconoclasm, 
see most recently the study of MATHEWS (2008-2009), with the earlier bibliogaphy. 

344 YO, p. 74/5-76/7, Canon xxxii: “fig f nytupun f furpruganiig Sdqhthgh ing pu, np hash 
Anjplbwt p, unfit} mk p, hai supe h fuunowlpg [Pbby b Gpfticéhmafefib wabky: Uy, 
wibbbepb CEnutiuy fp bngubt, qupyky hk wink, qhauw. gf apgfp sumubuyh Gh k pughhp 
putpitliubut Sangh, ... GPE ap fgk op pupbugh pp Gnu... durip auinmelun fp depuy 
wok....” = Kanonagirk‘ I, p. 534-535; YO, p. 78/9-106/107, for the separate Treatise 
against the Paulicians. 

35 On the history of the sect and its possible survival to modern times, see GARSOIAN 
(1967), p. 112-150. 

36 MAHB (1997), p. 83-84. 

37 [PS]-SEB, xl, p. 129 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 87. It interesting to note that whereas 
Pseudo-Sebéos says that K‘ristap‘or was ‘“‘a proud and haughty man whose tongue was 
like a sharp sword [usyp Cajmyrn bh wSpw nuh, apny pega jug tp pppk qaap unotp,” and 
that he was expelled in dishonour [whuwpqwihwep),” the later Yovhannés Kat‘olikos, YK, 
xvii, p. 97-98 = YK-M, p. 98, says that “slanderous vilifiers from his own house rose 
against him and fabricated indecent reports. Subsequently they passed the verdict to dis- 
charge him from his office not according to any laws of the upright but spontaneously at 
their own discretion. Willingly escaping from evil, he went away and built a hermitage ... 
and with his virtuous deeds and laborious toils distinguished himself in strict fasting and 
observance of prayers and nightly vigils” [wayw h jpbuwhbug mubh phyp supuputip 
fbpuy jupoighwy Gap puSpuuabe wufpunne yonthh. hk wayw wyhadbunks ag pun fipucustg 
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lem facing the Church. More immediate and urgent was the necessity to 
reach a definition of its own specific doctrinal position now that the 
external dogmatic pressures of Persia and Byzantium had been removed. 
The earlier focus was, as we have seen, on the opposition to a Dyophy- 
site Christology, be it the “Nestorian” one associated with Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the Church of the East or by extension the definition of 
the council of Chalcedon, but it had left unsolved the critical problem of 
the opposite Monophysite position.” 

The first manifestation in Armenia of extremist Monophysitism goes 
back to the preliminaries of the second council of Duin in the middle of 
the VIth century. Until that time, as far as we can tell from the sources 
at our disposal, the Armenian Church had accepted without further ado 
the decisions of the first council of Ephesus (431) and with them the 
definition of St. Cyril of Alexandria: “One is the nature of the Incarnate 
Logos”.29 With the VIth century, however, came the split in the Mono- 
physite movement between the partisans of Severus, who became patri- 
arch of Antioch in 512, for whom the nature of Christ during His sojourn 
on earth was “‘corruptible” and did not regain its ‘‘incorruptibility” until 
the Resurrection”, and those of his contemporary, bishop Julian of Hal- 
icarnassus, for whom the union of the human nature of Christ with the 
divine Logos differentiated the former from that of ordinary mortals. 
Consequently for him, the nature of Christ from the Incarnation to the 
Resurrection remained wholly “incorruptible” ;*! a position which his 
opponents took to be a negation of the reality of the Incarnation. “Cor- 
ruptibility” (apakanut‘iwn) and “Incorruptibility” (anapakanut‘iwn) thus 
became the touchstones in the quarrel between the two parties. 

The first clear echo in Armenia of the quarrel and of the Julianist posi- 
tion appears in the 552 Letter of the Orthodox Syrians to the Armenians 


_ preserved in the official correspondenc¢e of the Book of Letters. Addressed 


nuygny piss, upp hudulup dinop pun hudu ubdwbg 4wutnunnt hh bp wbbhubey hdu fi 
yuna: bul) bape pupa hudan funge fr supth umbuy, bpbuy opit shuybuput... 
wr phir Suk Ephop he purgdurfuunn ppuurdpp, hing tp wukng wybquluqdnbudp b 
wo hy yupinywhmPbwip hk wibbughotp uw plim|iunp.]” Lewond prudently says nothing 
on this subject. 

38 See CowE (2004), for a more detailed study of the doctrinal distinctions and evolu- 
tion. 

% “Mia dbaic tod Ocod Adyou cecapKapévy”. See above, n. 3, for the Armenian 
acceptance of the Imperial doctrine. 

40 LEBON (1909) and CowE (2004), p. 37. 

41 DRAGUET (1924). See also MEYENDORFF (1992) and CowE (2004). 
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to the kat‘otikos Nersés II, to his co-president, MerSapuh bishop of Tar6n 
and of the Mamikoneans and to the rest of the Armenian episcopate, this 
letter which requested the episcopal ordination of AbdiSoy a priest of the 
monastery of Sarebay in north-western Mesopotamia stated unequivo- 
cally: 


We believe that the Holy Virgin Mary is the Mother of God (Astuacacin) 
for from her the Divine Logos was truly incarnate ... and that He became 
perfectly man (mardac‘aw katarelapés) ... and no corruption (apakanut‘iwn) 
was found in Him. For the body He took from us was incorruptible (ana- 
pakan) and glorified through its union with Him (i nmané miut‘ené) ... And 
we anathematise the foul Nestorius and Theodore [of Mopsuestia] ... and 
Eutyches and Severus [of Antioch] and his writings of corruption 
(apakanut‘ean).” 


A confession which the Armenian kat‘otikos answered verbatim, seem- 
ingly almost automatically.*? The next letters of Abdi¥oy to the Armeni- 
ans repeated mechanically the condemnation of Severus “the master of 
corruption” and his “books of corruption”, but in his first answer to the 
Armenian kat‘otikos, he spelled out 


But there are other heretics who hold the evil teaching of Severus and 
say that the body of the Lord on the cross was corruptible (apakanac‘u) and 
subject to corruption (apakanut‘iwn) and they say rashly that “when the 
body of the Lord suffered, it received corruption,” and they do not hear 
what Peter says: “His body has not known corruption.” (Acts ii.31)“ 


The immediate result of this correspondence was the fulfilment of 
the Syrians’ request by the consecration of AbdiSoy as bishop of the, 
Orthodox Syrians, a consecration confirmed by the Chalcedonian 


42 GT‘-IL, p. 173-174: “Zununudp EP unpp Vuppwd hoy, wunmudmdptr §, gf f 
hdwht dupdhwqun Yuomud Rob moncqumtu fp Sup iin... b Suppwqgar homupbpoytu... 
b wey ur lari 8 pols phun ng que pf bidus, gf Sw dfbh, ap pp dégt anun, wb meyurlpotine fe fib tn 
A hwnuneng fp bdwht spaePebt,... be bgadédp quéuunppnu wbgd bk gtagnpau... bh 
qbunf pau k qubbpau, b qefpe fapkubg wywlwheriut.” Cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 458- 
459. Cf. also Garitte in Narratio, p. 142 §60: “La Diegesis affirme clairement que les 
Syriens (§76) dont les démarches auprés du catholicos arménien précédérent le conseil de 
Dvin étaient de confession julianiste”, also Cows (2004), p. 39. 

43 GT‘-II, p. 177 = GarsotAN (1999a), p. 461. 

“4 GT°-II, p. 183: “Purjg kh ayy Cipdnimdnagp, ap nebph qUiépaup sup auncdh, bk woth 
Ejat Uupdpit nbunt uyuhobugae fp fi foushh, & wywhubn Pio Goquigbgan, bk 
subqghkuy baphytu woth Ee Bapdud supsupbgae swpdph nGuab wywlubarfe pb 
pllpupu, bk quyh ng pth, qa Newmpou wut Pt Uupipi bapus ng kinku quiuyulubacfefeh:”, 
p. 192-194 = GT'-I, p. 464-466, 471, 472. 
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Narratio,* and his presence in 555 at the second council of Duin, whose 
Oath of Union he signed together with the Armenian episcopate, although 
his name does not appear in the kat‘otikos’ preliminary Letter of Blame 
to those Armenian bishops who had not responded to his earlier conciliar 
convocation.*© 

The primary concern of the second council of Duin, was the formal 
anathematization of the “evil heresy of the Nestorian Xuziks whom the 
Holy Spirit had anathematized by the 318 orthodox bishops assembled at 
Nicaea.”’47 The question of the Julianist doctrine does not seem to have 
been raised explicitly at the council as the Narratio tacitly admits, by 
adding a reference to AbdiSoy, “they then anathematized the council of 
Chalcedon as being Nestorian according to the letter of AbdiSoy”.* 
However, it then goes on to state categorically “that the translations into 
Armenian of the extremist Monophysite works of the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, Timothy #lurus and of bishop Philoxenos of Mabbug had been 
brought by AbdiSoy and were translated at that time: 


4 Tbid., p. 176: “Upapuny bppldh purhusbu yf, ful wy th ghapéprt Pppunnup 
bupuljawaup.” = p. 460; Narratio §75-76, p. 36: “&yeipotévnoav 5&8 tOov “Artiod 
éxioxonov Kai Edtuyéa taxwBitny Kai 560 GAAovg Etalpoug dvtdv dv 6 pev sic 
tovAuavitns ... (76) obs yetpotovioavtes adnéotetkav elg Meoonotapiav tis 
Lupias Exetv sic tov aidva tiv ovupdeoviay pet’ GAANAOV, fv tdtoxsipws yphyavtes 
Asodadicavto.” This ordination is also confirmed by the Anonymous Chronicle, although 
it confuses the name of the Armenian kat‘otikos, ANON., p. 75 = AN. Sir., p. 397: “ fr enpph 
winepu AEnhugpbgun Upyfoa buyfulauae hf ClEpuful [sic] 2uyng hw fPngplaut.” 

46 GT‘-II, p. 201: “ Upapuny Uunpbwg neqquipunmg buypuljaugau” = p. 478; p. 196-198 
= p. 474-476. AbdiSoy also co-signed the two letters of Nersés’ successor Yovhannés II 
Gabelean to Siwnik‘ and the Afbanians. GT‘-I, p. 206, 210 = GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 484, 
487. Moreover, AbdiSoy is blamed for having led the Armenians astray in the Letter to 
Abas kat‘otikos of Atbania from the patriarch John IV of Jerusalem: “ny f upo¢usis unuy... 
qpuSnifa fl Uunmodry Upgfonf Uaapny, ap Ggh maw Siapy hapanbubh 2uijag L bud 
Pagan 2uyng:” JOHN IV, p. 252, ll. 41-43, and by later Armenian sources which, 
however, confuse the chronology. See Narratio, p. 149, and below, n. 55, for the full text 
in John IV’s Letter. 

47 GTI, p. 199: “quub sup wqwhebh funedhwg bbuanpulwbag, gape bgndGug upp 
2aghh f dba uppag neqquifwa buy pulauynuag 8dL fot nyndbjag fh Uphpwy...”5 
GarSOIAN (1999a), p. 476. 

48 Narratio §69-70, p. 35-36: “Opicav yevéoOat peyarnv obvodov év nd6AE1 Tipiv 
... (70) Ste Kai thv ayiav obvodov tiv év XaAxnd6v dvebepatioav Os veotopiavi|v 
kata tov Adyov “Antiod.” = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 433-434. While AbdiSoy, and his 
Syrian colleagues, repeatedly anathematize the council of Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo, 
GT‘-II, p. 174, 177, 182, 192 = GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 459, 462, 464, 471. The actual Oath 
of Union of the council does not mention them. 
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§71 Indeed that same year they translated the above-mentioned writings 
brought by AbdiSoy, by Timothy [of Alexandria] and Philoxenos the Syrian, 
against the council of Chalcedon and all those who confess two natures in 
Christ our God.” 


The Narratio further asserts that under the influence of these writings, 
the council proclaimed the Monophysite doctrine of the single nature of 
Christ, though no such statement is to be found in the conciliar Oath of 
Union, and that the Monophysite addition, “Who wast crucified for us”, 
was also included in the Trisagion.~° 

To all of this, the Narratio adds its version of the story of the Julianists’ 
fraudulent ordinations since they no longer had the minimal number of 
three bishops mandatory for an authentic consecration according to the 
Nicaean canons.*! The version in the Narratio of the imposition of 
Julian’s dead hand on the head of the new candidate to achieve the 
required number of three ordainers** was, in its many variants, part of the 
stock in trade of their opponents which would have a long career. A ver- 
sion of the Armenians ordaining anti-Dyophysite Persian bishops appears 
in the Responsa to John of Antioch (631-649) attributed in the late Syr- 
iac, but not the Armenian, version of the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian 
to a Letter of bishop Marita of Tagrit. The two Armenian versions of the 
Chronicle, while slightly differing one from the other, both attribute this 
Letter to John’s predecessor Athanasius (595-631) and suppose that this 
Letter had been addressed to an Armenian kat‘olikos named K‘ristap‘or. 
Late Syriac chronicles, such as the Chronicle of Se‘ert, even more con- 


4 Narratio §71, p. 36: “dt. adtd tO ypdvo tas ypadas Apphvevoav tas évex- 
Ocicas dd tod ’Antiod tus pvnpovevBeioas tis ypadsioas mapa Tipo8éov kai 
MidiKxos tod obpov tis Katé tic Ev XaAKndSd6vi ovvddov kai TOV SpoAoyobvtmv 560 
odboets éxi Xptotod tod Oeod hav,” = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 434. Cf. Garitte in Nar- 
ratio, p. 163-166. On the translations of Timothy and Philoxenos, see TERIAN (1982), 
p. 185, n. 34, and CowE (2004), p. 40, and n. 38. 

3° Tbid., §72-73, p. 36: “éneio@noav 5é éxeivots toic ypappaot xai év th adti 
ovvdd@ TH yevopévy év ti 76Ae1 TiPiv g50ypattoav piav dbot Aéyetv tod Osod 
AdSyou Kai tig CapKds Kai d0avéto dice adtov EotavpHoGat kai teO@vavar. (73) 
60ev kai 10 «‘O otavpmbcic» npooéOnxav sic td «“Aytocg 6 Osdc» Kata Métpov 
tov Kvadéa tov na8dévta te LaPeAAiov.” = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 434. 

51 Acta, Nicaea Canon iv, p. 40: “"Exioxonov mpoo7jKet padota pév 610 navtOv 
tov év tH éxapxig Kabiotacbar El 5&8 dvoxepés ely Td toLlodto 7] 514 Katemsiyov- 
oav avayxnv 7 Sta piKkos 6506, éEanhvtog tpsic éxi td adtd ovvayopévons, 
OvvY TOV YiVOPLEVOV kal TOV andvtMv Kat ovvtWEpLEvov Std ypappatov, TOtE TV 
YElpotoviav rotsio@a1.” 

532 Narratio §48-64, p. 32-35 = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 433. 
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fused and filled with anachronisms and incongruities, relate of the “Jac- 
obites” that the eponymous Jacob Baradaeus joined together with two 
Armenians named Djiyordji/Giwar$i and Djiwordjis/Giwargis (Giorgium 
et Giorgium alterum), whom he ordained bishops and who in turn 
ordained him kat‘otikos.°? 

Obviously this distorted nonsense need not detain us here, but there is 
no basic reason to question the link between AbdiSoy and the Julianists, 
in the light of his explicit professions in the above-mentioned corre- 
spondence preserved in the Book of Letters, or that he was a vector for 
introducing their doctrine into Armenia, since the precisions given by the 
Narratio spell out his long friendship with the co-president of the coun- 
cil of 555, MerSapuh, bishop of Tarén and the Mamikonean: 


They (the Julianists) became friendly with Nersapo, the bishop of Taron 
who had received the episcopate in the nineteenth year of Kawat, and who 
had spent many years with his companion Aptiso the Syrian from the mon- 
astery of Sarepa near Sasun.™ 


This traditional accusation that the Armenians had been led astray into 
Julianism by AbdiSoy is singled out in the Letter to the Albanians of the 
patriarch John IV of Jerusalem, who gives disproportionate attention 
there to this matter: 


It is not right to give the glory of God to ... Julian of Halicarnassus, nor 
the valour of God to Abdio the Syrian, the guide to perdition of the Arme- 
nians and the Armenian council ... 

The Armenians, however, were deceived by the Syrians, who had left the 
Holy Church because of their anathema against the holy council of Chal- 
cedon and fallen into the heresy of Julian of Halicarnassus ... 

Julian of Halicarnassus had the impiety to say that the body of Christ was 
incorruptible (anapakan) and immortal until the Crucifixion. Just as it was 
incorruptible and immortal after the Resurrection likewise before the Resur- 
rection, he said, one nature (mi bnut‘iwn) of the Logos and the body of God 
... But if the body of Christ is incorruptible and immortal ... he denied the 
suffering by the immortality and the Resurrection by the incorruptibility. ... 


53 GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 201-218. See also the version of the fraudulent ordinations in 
CuRON. ZUQ., p. 120-123 = trans. p. 108-110. In the opinion of HONIGMANN (1951), p. 237, 
the doubtful tale of the ordination of the two Armenians is “probablement une réminis- 
cence de Georges l’Ourtéen”. 

54 Narratio, §61-62, p. 34: “Ata todto tpoodidsic éyévovto 1 Nepoand 
arioKxdn@ Tapov, Sotic tH 10’ Ete1 tod KaPaté éxpatnoe tijg Emioxonijs, (62) kal 
Sietékeoev Ety TOAAG peta Tod Etaipov adtod “Antiod tod obpov So and tis 
Lapen& poviis hv tis NAnStov Laca@v.” = MAHE (1994-1995), p. 433. 
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But the cecumenical and holy council of Chalcedon was anathematized 
by the Armenians who had been led astray by the Syrian Abdi¥o and aban- 
doned the holy and catholic Church.> 


Throughout the evidence, credible and incredible, emerges the implica- 
tion of a growing Julianist ambiance of which Armenia was seen as a 
center. The request of the Syrians to the Armenian kat‘otikos for the 
ordination of AbdiSoy fits in with the persisting tradition we have just 
seen that the Julianists when in difficulty turned to Armenia for the epis- 
copal ordinations which they could not perform themselves. That the 
works of Timothy, and particularly of Philoxenos, were actually brought 
by AbdiXoy and translated for the council of 555 cannot be demonstrated 
at present and the full development of the Julianist wing within the 
Armenian Church was still in the future. Despite Ter Minasseantz’s the- 
sis that Armenia had become completely Julianist in the VIth century, 
the attention of the Armenian Church had not yet come to rest on the 
question of Julianism.** Its main concern and that of the council of 555, 
was still, as has already been said, the Dyophysite threat from the East, 
but a strong influence begins to be detected by this time, especially in the 
light of Cowe’s thesis that the manifestations of an extreme Monophysite 
tendency were due to the influence of Philoxenos’ doctrine rather than to 
that of Julian himself.’ 


55 JouN IV, p. 252-254: “h ns § upduh wn gine Usinndny... Bayputiaup 
Uqphwnbugn, bh ng qpu Info fb Uuumeony Upgponyp Uanpny, ap bk wn Shaggy hopunbushis 


2uyag bh hud dagadash 2myng:... Gr uruks gp fay p jwonpbug fuupbgut, ap E, pi mtu pry 


uppry Gheqkgeuy duruh bqndéjny binge quapp daqadh Pughbqnhf: bk wba poqubyh 
Sn putnup Uqpyaniiuuugny Pees 

Baypwtau Un plwatwowgh wip pinky wuts, Pt Supp Fpfunoup ebay wipes hs h 
whdnd fp dplish gfumsbjacf pb apytu shun pupounbubh fp obgeloe be wld, Goybayke b 
jun) pak qoprefel, kh dp phapfeb wang Pobph hk dupdinyh Uoundny, ... Qh fet 
whdwl hk ubwouywhol fp Supdéphl Rppunnup, apyte wough whdwdmPbwsp opaque 
qowprsw pbuh b whuywlutin Piudph qyuspaefd fbb: abe bul qunepp he qunpiigk puslohs Fagqnifh 
RugqhEqabp, qap banftghh Cu; pq, app Sapaptgut f dbab Upabonyp wanpry & bpp wpa pry 
ampp b bof negpht Elfqkgeny.” 

5° TER MINASSIANTZ (1904), p. 52-70. 

57 CowE (1994), also ID. (2004), p. 35 sq., where he stresses Philoxenos’ close link to 
Simeon of Bét ArSam, whose mission to the first council of Duin in 505/6 provoked the 
first Armenian condemnation of the Dyophysite Christology, see above p. 56. Whatever 
the theological similarity of the two positions, however, the introduction of a Julianist 
Christology into Armenia is always attributed historically to AbdiSoy and not to Philo- 
xenos, 
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The early part of the VIIth century is difficult from the point of view 
of direct evidence. After the formal rejection of the council of Chalcedon 
in 607 and the disappearance of the protection extended by Xusr6 II, the 
Armenian kat‘otikate oscillated between its moderate and intransigent 
wings. Whereas Ezr and Nersés III were willing to compromise with the 
Byzantine authorities, as we have already seen, the presence of a less 
conciliatory party is attested by the rejection of this compromise within 
Armenia, a disavowal which led the more compliant patriarchs to seek 
Byzantine protection or to retire to the safety of Tayk‘ near the limits of 
the Empire.** It seems evident, therefore, that the Julianist doctrine was 
reaching the center of the Armenian Church even before the end of the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

The case of the kat‘otikos Komitas (611/5-628) is of particular interest 
in this context. Before his election, while he was still bishop of the 
Mamikonean, Pseudo-Sebéos shows him as willingly attending a council 
convoked by Xusro I at a date which is still disputed.*® There, his posi- 
tion must have been clearly anti-Dyophysite, since the writings'brought 
by him and his colleague helped sway the favour of the king of kings 
away from the Dyophysite position of his State Church to that of the 
Armenians.© Similarly, he maintained this position during his patriar- 
chate and Mahé places him squarely in the intransigent party, together 
with the kat‘otikoi, Anastas I (661-667) and Etia (703-717), as against 
his immediate, more conciliatory successors, K‘ristap‘or II (628-630), 
Ezr (630- 641) and Nersés III (641-661).6' The Pseudo-Sebéos refers to 
him as “blessed [eraneli]”,®* but the Chalcedonian Narratio clearly 
brands him as a heretic, who, “more than anyone awakened disputes in 
order to anathematize the council of Chalcedon”.® The later parallel 
Treatise attributed to the Iberian kat‘otikos Arsén Sap‘areli also insists 


that “he more than all others increased the struggle over Chalcedon”. 


38 See above, p. 60, 62. 

59 On the disputed date of the council of Ctesiphon, see MAHE (1993), p. 463-465. 

6 [PS]-SEB, xlvi, p. 150-151 = [PS]-SEB-T/B-J, I, p. 116-118. 

61 GARSOIAN-MAHE (1997), p. 59. 

6 [PS]-SEB, xl, p. 129: “kpwhkjp Gadpinun fu fPagplaut” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 87. 

®3 Narratio, §116, p. 42: “Kopitac 6 xaBoAiKdc alpetixds ... wav brép névtas 
dujyetpe tiv didovetkiav eic t6 dva0epatioat tiv év XadAKxnddvi cbvodov.” See 
also the next note. 

6 Narratio, p. 269-270: “Celui-ci plus que tous augmenta les luttes de Chalcédoine”. 
See the preceding note for the parallel text of the Narratio. 
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Thus, the degree of his intransigence may have been underestimated, as 
attention has been focussed on his contemporary, Yovhannés 
Mayragomec‘i, the béte noire of the Narratio and of the pro-Chalcedo- 
nians in general. The Letter to the Persians attributed to Komitas, which 
is preserved in the Book of Letters and is linked by Ter Minassiantz to 
the council which Komitas attended in Persia before his elevation to the 
kat‘otikate, has Julianist overtones, noted by both Ter Minassiantz and 
Garitte, and its anathema of Severus of Antioch, following immediately 
upon the anathema against the council of Chalcedon for speaking of two 
natures in Christ after the Incarnation, parallels those of AbdiSoy: 

They also anathematize Severus, who said that the body of Christ was 


corruptible (apakanac‘u) until the Resurrection and after the Resurrection 
he rendered it incorruptible (anapakan).© 


Komitas’ degree of direct responsibility for the doctrine in the Knik‘ 
Hawatoy remains disputed,®© but even if as is probable he was not him- 
self the compiler of the Knik‘ Hawatoy, this florilegium provides telling 
evidence that the growing anti-Chalcedonianism of the Armenian Church 
in the VIIth century was pushing it to the opposite doctrinal extreme.® 
Documents have either been included in it under fictitious names,® or 
they have been altered by forming a pastiche of the earlier texts more 
suited to contemporary tastes. Thus a passage from the original version 
of the first Letter of the kat‘oltikos Babgén I has (a) been joined, altering 
them slightly, to passages from the kat‘otikos’ second Letter (b) and (c), 
to form a new hybrid document: 


a) This is the faith which the Romans and we the Armenians and the ° 
Iberians and the Atbanians profess + (b) < and we flee, repudiating it, from 


> Komiras, Letter = GT'-II, p- 409: “Ugnibght & qgUbEpnu, ap muug Pt Sw pipib 

Epfuunnup aunypalbwge bp Splish gape fbb, bh yoo pop fbwbh wpwp ghw wba 
hwh:”; cf. TER MINASSIANTZ (1904), p. 62-66, and Garitte in Narratio, p. 272 §116, 1. 
289. Even if the attribution of this Letter remains questionable, since it is found in the 
second, and less trustworthy, portion of the Book of Letters, its Julianist anti-Severan 
tendency remains clear. 

66 THOMSON (1995), p. 142. Cf. Cow (2004), p. 40 and n. 60. 

- § Although the recent re-print of the Knik‘ Hawatoy (Louvain, 1974) gives Komitas 
as the author. The 1914 edition, of which it is an anastatic reprint, merely says that it had 
been “compiled in the days of Komitas [yunemepu Yadfunwu Yufenepplaufs Gur Ser Lus el Eus,),” 
following the colophon of the ms. It is generally attributed merely to his period or even 
somewhat later. Nevertheless, the most recent Antelias edition, MH, vol. IV, 2005, p. 45, 
still gives the Knik‘ Hawatoy as a work of Komitas. See the preceding note. 

68 See below, p. 80. 
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Chalcedon. For we know the lie of Chalcedon, of Nestorius and of those 
like them who, we know, flee hypocritically from the error of the heathen 
and of the Jews, though they confess at the same time heathen beliefs and 
judaism to seduce into error the mind of the innocent, that is the ignorant, 
leading the blind astray from the [true] path. + (c) For by not confessing the 
Son they deny [the Father], they, whom Christ himself is said to have 
denied before the Father...> (cf. I John ii.23). 


This Letter is then followed in the Knik‘ Hawatoy by what purports to 
be the answer of Nersés II to the Letter of the Orthodox Syrians request- 
ing the episcopal consecration of AbdiSoy. A comparison with the earlier 
document, as it is given in the Book of Letters, reveals, however, that the 
former is only a fragment of the original, which it does not follow ver- 
batim. More specifically, it omits the beginning and the first series of 
anathemata, where the original text specifies, “Severus and his books of 
corruption”, to skip to the second set which merely adds “and all books 
of corruption” after the anathema of Arius. It lists Severus pell-mell with 
Barsauma of Nisibis, Ibas of Edessa and the Persian kat‘otikos Acacius 
in a group of Dyophysites to which he obviously does not belong.”° Most 
telling is the inclusion in this group of patriarchal letters of a passage 
entitled reverently “From our blessed father Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i 
[Eranelwoyn Yovhannou hor meroy ... Mayragomec‘oy]” unmistakeably 
attributed to the leader of the Julianist party, Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i,’! 
to whom we shall presently return. 

As in the case for the Knik‘ Hawatoy, Garitte came to the conclusion 
that the writings attributed to Komitas by the Narratio, but not by the 
Treatise of Arsén Sap‘areli or later sources, are not his. Hence, the evi- 
dence of his written works is not altogether reliable and probably speaks 


6 KH, p. 134, 1.27-135, 1.7: “a) Quin Cueunn 2nnanip kh 2uyp h Lipp bh Uqauuatp apt, 
(b) h frau fea sf, Pp nepugbny fh Panhtqnit: Qh Pughbnath unre? fbb qUeunph b gingathy 
fiwbkwgh, gap ghobdip ybqoucapmfebudp pwfunegkuyp fp CEfutnunfebbt & pf optwhwh 
Sapnpm bh. gp bh ghayh fununaduh pi EPubnun fbb, Spushqu duh h fpén fe fbr apne 
fp Snjaprcffib qifine mbdéqug, ap b nghinuyg, {ppuybgagubbyad fp bub lt ahasph,... 
(c) Puhyp as frnunnd whey gNpap acputeh gap meg mph be pi ph Pppfunne qhouw 
unu Sf Zork [sic]” = a) GT'-H, p. 153, ll. 17-18; b) ibid., p. 158, ll. 18-26; c) ibid., p. 4; 
cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 337-338, and n. 141. 

70 KH, p- 136: “Br hgndbdp... qu ppinu. h qui dbf sh Dfpu wy whut fp butg; i GT*-II, 
p. 177: “be fgnidEdp... h qUuképfau, hb qafipe pep wywlwborebuh...”, p. 178: “b 
bqnd Ed, p-- wk qU pine. h wb frau yhs app Seana een ht gPupdnciu, b qUhEppau, he 
ghpwa, b quidasl, bk qufpd dnqadis bagu,... " 

"1 KH, p. 142: “ BEpwhbjenyh Bnd Carbine Lop HEpay, Sghuenph h fununnd whagp h 
Uaypugndtigna, fp putt, ap duot inboptin buh palsfb.” 
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rather to the general ethos of the period and to his sponsorship of these 
works rather than to his direct authorship.” However, if we further accept 
Eremyan’s thesis that Komitas’ reconstruction of the martyrium of St. 
Hrip‘simé in VatarSapat had included the single window in the apse, 
indicating an anti-Chalcedonian position, rather than the triple opening 
added under his successors for which a structural explanation cannot be 
justified, and which was subsequently filled in,”> we are brought once 
more to the view that the kat‘otikos’ dogmatic position was rather less 
moderate than has been believed. 

The most telling argument for the extremist position of Komitas is the 
repeated assertion of the Narratio, but not of the other Armenian sources, 
that he had intended, albeit unsuccessfully, to designate as his successor 
on the throne of the kat‘olikate the sacristan of the cathedral Yovhannés 
Mayragomec‘i, who presumably would have been chosen to carry forth 
Komitas’ dogmatic policy.” In fact, however, the deaths in 628, within 
the same year as the kat‘otikos, of the two Persian patrons of the Arme- 
nian Church, the king of kings Xusro II and prince Smbat Bagratuni, 
brought about a sharp change at ValarSapat which foiled both Komitas’ 
intentions and the ambitions of Mayragomec‘i. 

The main lines of Mayragomec‘i’s life, if not its precise dates, can be 
obtained from the Narratio and most of the sources. Having failed to 
succeed Komitas in the office of kat‘olikos, as the Church swung back 
to its more moderate wing under Heraclius and the new kat‘otikos Ezr, 


” Narratio §117, p. 42: “8s Kai Adyous noAAOds TEenoinkxs tH Sig Svépatt ém1- 
ypayas, kavovas te Kal timovs to Svépati tod dyiov Ioadk’ ob PiBAtov gotiv 
*ABaptaxap Agydopevov ti tov "Appeviov diaAéKt;” ibid., p. 273-277. It should, 
however, be noted that the Narratio, whose translation is dated by Garitte himself ca. 700, 
is a text which, despite its evident bias, was much closer in date to Komitas and conse- 
quently considerably earlier than the Treatise of Arsén Sap‘areli and the almost contem- 
porary History of Asotik cited by Garitte as the authorities attributing the writings to 
Mayragomec‘i. See also below, p. 80. 

73 See above, p. 64-66. 

™ Narratio §118-120, p. 42-43: 5g [Kopttis] cai tiva Iodvvnv dvépati &BobAEeto 
yevéo8at tod Opdvod adtot d1d50xov" &AA’ od ovvéPy todto adtd, 1H Xpiotoddpo 
5é. (119) "Ev 5& t@ KataPeBAfobat tod Opdvov tov Xpiotoddpov, Eyatpev 6 
"Todwns, Gad’ odbé tote Exétvxev. (120) “Eyéveto yap 6 "Eodpac xabodixdc. 5 5é 
*Twavvys paveic BAoovp® tO Sppatt adtov bréPrAErxev Ev tO Kaip@ adtod.” Cf. 
§137-138, p. 45-46. However, CowE (2004), p. 43, is of the opinion that in spite of their 
rapprochement made by the Narratio, “doctrinally, at least, they are poles apart. Komitas 
is the first to offer a fuller account of what would become the normative position for 
Armenian doctrine”. 
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Yovhannés, along with two bishops, Step‘anos of Gardman and 
Mat‘usalay of Siwnik‘, both of whom later parted from him, refused to 
accompany Ezr to the council of Theodosioupolis in 632, and refused to 
communicate with him on his return. Reproved by the kat‘otikos and 
abandoned by his former allies, Yovhannés nevertheless remained obdu- 
rately opposed to the compromise accepted by Ezr at the council. Passed 
over for election to the kat‘otikate for the second time after the death of 
Ezr, he was summoned by the new pro-Chalcedonian kat‘otikos Nersés 
II. Maintaining his opposition, he was condemned, branded as a heretic 
and exiled to the Caucasus.”> Thence he returned after the death of Nersés 
III’s successor, Anastas I (661-667), and died peacefully in Armenia in 
extreme old age. The condemnation of Yovhannés, with his consequent 
branding as a heretic and subsequent exile, by the more moderate and 
conciliatory wing of the Church, resulted, however, in a damnatio memo- 
riae. At best, despite Garitte’s meticulous analysis of the section in the 
Narratio devoted to his beliefs and career,’° Mayragomec‘i has largely 
been disregarded and marginalized, being viewed until recently as an 
isolated and rejected figure. This conclusion in turn has caused until now 
the serious underestimation of his importance and that of his party in the 
internal development of the Armenian Church. 

All the available evidence bears witness to the fact that Mayragomec‘i 
was unquestionably the leader of the Julianist party in his time and thus he 
was singled out for the particular abomination of the Narratio, which twice 
brands him as “the Adversary” [antikeimenos] and welcomes his condem- 
nation as a heretic.’”? His absolute adherence to a Julianist Christology is 
evident from the accusation of the Narratio that he claimed that passages 
in the Scriptures which referred to the human, and therefore corruptible, 
nature of the incarnate Christ, more particularly the pericope of His bloody 
sweat during the Passion on Gethsemane (Luke 22:43-44) - a passage 
clearly unacceptable to the Julianist belief of His incorruptibility even on 
earth - were Nestorian interpolations added to the text of the gospel: 


(132) But when he [Ezr] showed the testimony of the Scriptures, Ioannes, 
the Adversary said, “All of this the Nestorians have added to the writings 
of the Holy Fathers. ...” (133) As in the Gospel according to Luke that 


% Tbid., §119-142, p. 43-46; cf. Garitte’s discussion, p. 278-349. 

% Narratio, p. 267-350, and next note. 

7 Toid., §135, p. 45: “Abtdc 5&8 [Mayragomec‘i] toic adtoic éxépeve didovetkdv. 
616 dvtiketpévov Svopa ExAnpovépnoev”. Cf. Narratio, p. 324, §132, 1.335-p. 335, 
§135. 
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“Jesus began to suffer and be troubled and an angel from heaven appeared 
to Him strengthening Him” and that “He prayed with greater intensity and 
his sweat became like globules of blood.”78 


An accusation which is also found in the Treatise of the Blessed 
T‘éodoros against Mayragomec‘i: 


Now, in their corrupted thoughts they begin to write in this manner, ... 
It is evident, they say, that the first translation of the Gospel is not accept- 
able, [where] they relate of the sweating from fear at prayer of the omnipo- 
tent Word of God, and of his strengthening by the angel.’? 


This is fully borne out by the ninth section of the Knik‘ Hawatoy 
entitled: 


That it is right [to speak] of the Incarnation of the Logos and [to say] that 
the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, went to the passion willingly (of his 
own will) for the salvation of creatures and it is not right to speak of fear 
of death, nor that there was bloody sweat, nor that an angel strengthened 
[Him].®° 


% Narratio §132-134, p. 45: “Kai Ste bréSege tiv paptupiav tis ypadiis, simev 
6 dvtikeipevos "Iadvvys «Tatta nmévta of veotoptavoi mpooéOynkav &v tais 
ypadais tOv &yiwv matépov ... (133) ds Kai cic 10 Kata Aovkdy edayyédiov, St1 
“HpEato 6 Incots Avneiobat kai ddnpoveiv’ HhOy 6é adt &yyedos ax’ odpavod 
évioyvov abdtév’, kal Sti ““Extevéotepov tpoonbvyeto xai éyéveto & l3pa¢ adtod 
dosi OpdpfPog alpatoc’, kai ta Spota». (134) “Edavyoav 5é kai tadta ta Shpata 
tod "Imavvov évdrtov “Eodpa Kai tv obv adt® émioxénwv &vavtia.” cf. Garitte’s 
commentary, p. 324-334. The fact that ‘“‘ce passage contesté de saint Luc ... est,omis aussi 
par la plupart des anciens mss arméniens,” p. 29, must necessarily imply that the views 
of Mayragomec‘i, far from being purely idiosyncratic, were shared by others who con- 
tested the authenticity of these verses in the first half of the VIIth century. Consequently, 
their absence from Armenian mss. bears witness to the spread of Julianism in Armenia, 
even if Garitte notes sensibly that “les bibles de l’époque les (the contested verses) con- 
tenaient, car ]’attaque du Mayragomec‘i contre eux n’a de sens que s’ils faisaient partie 
du texte regu.” See also COWE (1994). 

7 YO (1833), p. 148: “... spun b, auth, Pt wbiplontul § wn 9 [Fu pedurbene fe feb 
whinupwbph, ap poqoPulwynifebubh quid prinbac|d pebble wyuundéh wdébulepagp Pobph 
Uuuamodny, h qh Cppoenuly th pudujpbpbb: es ibid., p- 154. Cf. Narratio, p: 329-331. Although 
this Treatise was included in the Venice 1833 edition of the works of Yovhannés Ojnec‘i, 
it was removed from the 1834 edition, probably because the editors found attribution to 
Ojnec‘i unacceptable. It has, however, been restored in the 1953, 2 edition. See Garitte 
in Narratio, p. 331, on the probable date of this work, and CowE (2004), p. 43-45. 

80 KH, Section 1X, p. 293: “ bt aypiipiin ft Sap Shing kay Papi ke Suppughyny Shunt 
Skpay Apqenyh Uuunnrdny Sfuntup Pppunauf, Yuuh hplacfebut wm pining 
fudunoprbwdp quy fr supsuputu, b o's wok) Ephfeg fp dudawbt, bon's wpb phon 
[pbb hon's f Cpkoumlt qoputimny:” 


v 
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From this, there is little doubt of Mayragomec‘i’s connexion to the 
compilation of Knik‘ Hawatoy and to other works, but its precise degree 
still remains unclear. Whereas, as we have seen, the Narratio appears to 
attribute the Knik‘ to Komitas, the later works which deal with this sub- 
ject, namely the parallel XIth century Treatise of the Georgian kat‘otikos 
Arsén Sap‘areli and the nearly contemporary, History of Asolik, both 
give Mayragomec‘i as the author. According to Asolik: 


He [Mayragomec‘i] wrote three books, and did not inscribe his name in 
them, because the people did not accept [them]. The name of one of them 
is “The Instruction of Life (Xrat varuc‘)”, that of the other, “The Root of 
Faith (Hawatarmat)” and the name of the other is “Noyemak.”®! 


In addition to works where his name has been disguised as claimed by 
Arsén Sap‘areli and Asolik, a number of passages in the Knik‘ Hawatoy 
are explicitly attributed to Mayragomec‘i and openly bear his name, as 
has long been noted: From the Discourse on the Faith of the Blessed 
Hermit and Confessor Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i; likewise: From the 
Discourse on the Faith of the Blessed Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i,; From 
the Discourse of our Blessed Father, Hermit and Confessor Yovhannés 


81 ASOLIK, ILii, p. 87: “Uw gpbug Epfu ghpu, h quilinels fup ng fb pugpbuy f bnuw, duh 
ophynhejny Pagani pgbwbh. whack Spay Mpa dmpneg, hb whieh Sfrunyhr Zununnupdunn, b 
what Shrunph Uaybiul:” Cf. the far longer and polemical passage in the Treatise of 
Arsén Sap‘areli, VL.ii-iii, p. 108-109, who also attributes to Mayragomec‘i the translations 
of Timothy Alurus, Peter the Fuller, and surprisingly of Julian’s opponent, Severus of 
Antioch, of others under the names of the orthodox doctors, St. Sahak and Moses, as well 
as under his own name, and accuses him of altering the ancient regulations and canons: 
(ii) “Or un certain Mayragomec'i, Yohan le Maudit qui usurpa le nom de docteur, s’arma 
de livres opposés au saint concile de Chalcédoine. (Komitas) lui promit de siéger aprés lui 
sur son tréne et lui fit traduire les ouvrages hérétiques de Timothée d’Alexandrie, 
surnommé le Blaireau, ceux de Pierre le Foulon, surnommé te Loup, ceux de Sévére et 
d’autres hérétiques. II les écrivit ind@ment sous le nom de docteurs orthodoxes —- de saint 
Sahak et de Movsés — en sorte que par ce mensonge, il inspira confiance 4 tout le pays 
d’ Arménie. (iii) I] composa aussi beaucoup de traités qu’il mit sous son nom.” The Nar- 
ratio attributes the last to Komitas, see Narratio, p. 269-271, also, Garitte’s detailed dis- 
cussion of the attribution of these works and of the Knik‘ Hawatoy, with the relevant 
bibliography, ibid. p. 268-277. In his opinion, Arsén’s attribution of this work to 
Mayragomec‘i, who was known for his writing activity, is more likely than that of the 
Narratio to Komitas, who had no such reputation, ibid., p. 274. 

The rejection by Mayragomec‘i of the attempt made at the council of Theodosioupolis/ 
Karin to reconcile Greek and Armenian patristic authorities, a rejection echoed in this 
section of the Knik‘ Hawatoy provides additional support for the argument that he was 
involved in the compilation of this florilegium. See also next note. . 
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Mayragomec‘i, On the Economy of the Saviour, and a shorter one with 
almost the identical title but substituting “Christ” for “Saviour”.8? Of 
particular interest in this connexion is the opening passage of the ninth 
section of the Knik‘ Hawatoy. This accusation echoes Mayragomec'‘i’s 
own accusation of interpolated passages in the gospel of Luke: 


And also concerning those who have also mutilated the Gospel of Luke 
and whatever has been written about the birth of the Lord they have cut off, 
and they have removed much from the words of the teaching of the Lord.®? 


And this accusation of altered texts is repeated in a later fragment 
attributed once more directly to Mayragomec‘i.84 Under these circum- 
stances it seems most likely that he participated in some degree in this 
compilation although, as Garitte observed, the qualification of “‘blessed”, 
which invariably accompanies his name, makes it unlikely that he was 
the author of the version which has come down to us.®° It is not our pur- 
pose to attempt any conclusions on the difficult problem of the authorship 
of the Knik‘ Hawatoy, suffice it to say that Mayragomec‘i most likely 


82 KH, p. 288, and 327-330: “ Cpuhbyay Bad Luba Sgbwenph ke funuuim{ wing 
Uuyjpugnikgn fe Cweuuiny puth,” ibid., p. 142-146: “Gpwbbpensh Bad dubbae Lop dEpny, 
Sgbunapf h fununndubanh LU wypugndégas fr punt, ap fuub uboptharfibut Ppl shi.” = 
p. 253-256, with the substitution of Fppumauh for Ppl shh; ibid., p. 363-364: “Gpuhbypny 
funup dkpny Sghuenpp A funumndubagh Bai Lubin Uuypugaiugay fh pub, ap Yuu 
euppupuiing bh whbplpey Sunk, quibdh fup fp dw fu apupudng.” 

As for the works attributed to the Vth century kat‘otikos, Yovhannés Mandakuni, in 
the opinion of Tér Mkrté‘ean they are also among the works of Mayragomec‘i, ibid. » Pe 
xxi, xxxi, cxviii, in which case they may be some of his works published under the name 
of orthodox doctors mentioned by Arsén Sap‘areli, Narratio, p. 270, 348. 

Finally, the Letter cited by Movsés Dasyuranc‘i, while probably authentic, deals pri- 
marily with an Iconoclastic sect, the election of kat‘otikos Abraham I after the twenty-year 
interior schism, and the condemnation of Chalcedon by the Armenians. As such, it has 
little to offer us here, even though it has been linked to the Treatise of Vrt‘anés K‘ertot. 
MK-D, IL-xlvi, p. 266-269 = MD, p. 171-173. See above, II, n. 76. 

83 KH, p. 293-294: “ be fp fépuy wyunghh be gq) nde oeborpbhs péuntuy, bap pls 
Spubaurd fuuts dbintuh Skunk gpbuy FE f pug fuunfii. Lp fwppuny berelals puifgl Séunh 
purgqaud pls fp pug Gubibuy:” Cf. p. 325-326. 

84 Tbid., p. 327-328: “Gpmwbbpayh Bai dubliae Uwjpugaibgay fp Conuinny purbith.” 

85 Narratio, p. 277, citing the opinion of Jordan. Garitte was himself of the opinion 
that “La rédaction primitive du Sceau de la Foi lui-méme eut probablement pour auteur 
le Mayragomec‘i”, ibid., p. 348. Cf. Cows (2004), p. 41, who suggests that these passages 
were added to the K ‘nik Hawatoy after Mayragomec‘i’s death, because of their inclusion 
of the “reverential formula ‘our blessed father’”, and ibid., p. 42, that the work was com- 
piled in his circle”. 
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was involved in the first. compilation of this work. Similarly, just as 
Mardirossian has now shown, he was the compiler of an earlier version 
of the Armenian Book of Canons (Kanonagirk‘ Hayoc‘) of which the first 
known version was promulgated in 719 by the kat‘otikos Yovhannés 
Ojnec‘i.26 What matters for us here is the fact that this association with 
the two leading compilations of the period make it impossible to isolate 
Mayragomec‘i or to deny his importance in his own time. 

Nor has he lacked for appreciation outside the circle of ardent partisans 
of Chalcedon, such as the Narratio and its later parallel the Treatise of 
the Iberian kat‘otikos Arsén Sap‘areli. In the tenth century composite 
History of the Atuank‘ (Albanian) attributed to Movsés Dasyuranc‘i, he 
is identified as an “Armenian doctor (vardapet),” whose opinion is cited 
as an authority against an iconoclastic sect, who may be the Paulicians, 
and a letter purporting to be from him is included, as we have seen, in 
this History.®’ Still more impressive is the portrait of Mayragomec‘i 
given by the kat‘olikos Yovhannés the Historian known for the modera- 
tion of views to the point that he chose to avoid accompanying the young 
Bagratid king ASot II to Constantinople in 914 lest, as himself admits, he 
be accused of Chalcedonianism.®* Far from attacking Mayragomec‘i, 
Yovhannés praises his learning and blames the kat‘oltikos Ezr for not 
having taken him along to the council of 632: 


.. upon his departure he [Ezr] did not take with him Yohan, the sacristan 
of St. Grigor, who was the most accomplished theologian of his time and 
was renowned for his knowledge of the Divine Scriptures; he went with 


86 Ror the latest detailed study attributing the first compilation of the Armenian Book 
of Canons to Mayragomec'i, see MARDIROSSIAN (2004), p. 264-271, 275: “Bien que 
Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i efit été condamné comme hérétique, ... l’imposant corpus can- 
onique qu’il avait composé restait en vigueur comme le prouve le Pseudo-Sebéos.”; 
p. 275, 278: “Yovhannés Awjnec‘i, en puisant la quasi totalité du contenu de son KH dans 
la corpus de Mayragomec‘i, marquait le caracttre éminemment anti-chalcédonien de son 
recueil,’ et passim. Cf. [PS]-SEB, xlviii, p. 159 = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 128. 

87 MK-D, ILxlvi, p. 267: “hue fe buypulaune Utes Yagdutg, fubgplug apni f 
Enlubite fwpqung bing Quyng.” = MD, p. 171. Cf. above, n. 33. Also [PS]- SAP, p. 63 
though he mistakenly makes Mayragomec‘i a partisan of Heraclius, “Ge why fp 6ndwh 
Uujpugnikgp, uypt tify funtianyf Ah wp puryh (Heraclius) ufplp firs Yuud oppo febud 

“ypnye 
: Oe YK, ly, p. 357: “hu pi gnebuy ghugh fp queued DEpIub, b wduoptuy unocpu fils f 
wn huyup, aul bu a3 fudbgwy, goo dk PE qaigk qugf ap. b pig whwdp Laybugh 
quiby Epfduyh pd fp purghbgntfunu sept pid Cudupbay. bk wnapy myuutu ng raiigus 
phy fp quyfulgnPfrl Surg ulpupug:” = YK-M, p. 198. ' 
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another person, his sister’s son who was not well educated, to carry out the 
undertaking. When they met the emperor, they sought from him a signed 
statement of faith. He immediately wrote and gave them ... But both Ezr 
and those with him, as if they were ignorant of the Divine Scriptures, could 
not perceive the crafty subtlety of the heresy which the imperial signature 
concealed like a bushel. They were betrayed and deceived with those who 
adhere to the Tome of Leo. ... 


[After breaking with Ezr, Yohann] went to the district of Gardman where 
he set for himself-an austere course of life and pursued an entirely virtuous 
way of life under pressing and trying circumstances. A slanderous rumor 
about him holds that he allegedly tried to introduce a wicked heresy into 
the holy church. On my part, however, I cannot agree that such a man could 
in anyway have thought of destroying the structure of the true faith. It is my 
opinion that this rumor was the work of some of his opponents and archen- 
emies. But should anyone attribute the sprouting of such a wicked heresy 
to his disciple Sargis, I also would not disagree with him concerning this, 
since I have personally read his harmful writings. But since Yovhan had 
disattached himself from Sargis, I maintain that his heresy was beyond 
Yovhan’s control.®? 


The slightly later History of Asotik likewise rejects the accusation of 
heresy directed at Mayragomec‘i and attributes it to his disciple, 


He [Mayragomec‘i] went to Gardman and ended his life in a demonstra- 
tion of virtue. Concerning him it is rumored that he introduced heresy into 
the Church, which is not of him but one of his disciples named Sargis did 
this, whom Yohan drove away from himself. 


89 Tbid., xviii, p. 99-102: “be ppl saque (Ezr), 03 aubtp phe pop q8adhots ploy . 


uppryh Dpfanpp, ap tn pu hd Fu durbusl fi ihfypuniuny funnupbury, A waned fb gaping 
gpumftah pubppach but ship, ayy quays nail fogs pennpaf bfuohwoup mududp wnkuy 
ghuyp fnfun fdupky qqapd fpph: be f luhypayky fuyubph fubgpkt wn p bdabt dhabupl 
4tunn budulp: Ap b {urged qual pull gpbuy bin fingu... hul baph he fpenyngh ingfunupurp 
pot hep whdmbof? apnag wun dujhiag, ng hupugkay f Shu wala qfunpuduish 
fbuppimgnfe pcb LEpdamdnay ap pln hujubpuloh dbaugppel ppp pla gpumbun fp 
Pugagtury, quecurbub Gary fuuplguh phy bapa pam op fir moduppl Lhnbp:... Puryg 
ifjpumpost Bai lust... uray onl ginog fp quiwnl Puppiubuy, be uh enya fuunmdplp 
dupe frp unugkuy, bby bh whdah yngqanuy fe Chinkp ghbbp wdbbu yh ww ppt upacg: 
Qudwht wye Co dpur wS puna barf bak quundp, ppp quo Copdaude pd bids 
Smdubby fp std thbigkgury uppny. uulwyh bu og hoptd Lorutin fe fb fing hudwgu any fats 
aybuyfucoy unhh, [et qpw’pg bu huptp funpl&, wa shprequasbky qainfiy Cununnny spiimamdu: 
Uyt qupdpes peti phambp uppur pd pp Lujwnwhwghp b fooppdag wypng funding myo gnpd 
fudpunny pean: Pury bjt uuhy Uupqup uml Eb punf bapu CuSpurct np qui hay buf jup 
Lipdnemdu pdfuybuy, hb bu he as quub bap fuhjwnul bd, of pd ful ph fbpgtay f ghp 


f{iwome fap. wy quuhs ah Bal lub fp pang pep dt Curjpudtug qUarpgpub, vnle ayhappl 
TL huriurg fnpu wukd qhapuryh Lipdaimd: ” = JK-M, p. 99-100. 


a. 
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He shares and repeats the katolikos-historian’s opinion that Mayra- 
gomec‘i, “shone forth through his teaching (vardapetut‘iwn)”.” Hence, 
both seek to clear Yovhannés from any accusation of heresy, shifting it 
to one of his rejected disciples. Thus, far from being an insignificant 
figure or universally reviled, Mayragomec‘i, whose anti-Chalcedonian- 
ism if not his extremism was acceptable to a large element within the 
Armenian Church, emerges as one of the dominant personalities of his 
period. His memory was still remembered with reverence even three cen- 
turies later. 

From the disagreement between the Chalcedonian sources and the less 
biased Armenian historical evaluations, Mayragomec‘i emerges as a 
remarkable figure.?! Supported in his youth by Komitas, who saw in him 
a successor, involved, for better or worse in the two major compilations 
in which the Armenian Church sought to set out its doctrine and its 
codification, the Seal of Faith and the Armenian Canonbook, Yovhannés’ 
career was central to the internal development of the Armenian Church.” 
Nor was his importance short lived or limited to him alone. Although the 
passages bearing his name in the Knik‘ Hawatoy always refer to him as 
a “hermit or ascetic (€gnawor),” he had supporters, at first the bishops, 
Step‘anos of Gardman and Met‘usalay of Siwnik‘, and after their leaving 
him, a number of monks and priests.?? Even the hostile pro-Chalcedonian 


% ASOEK, ILii, p. 87-88: “Gre fp uapu Fudubuly tun tp {wp bine budp Bm Luh 
Uuypwqgadigh, apa ghufeaghlaunfe fbb Cureuenug Guy tp Gadpfunmu: ... 96nd loth 
Uuypugndtgp: bul) bapa qhugluy p Gurpyial why hunopk qhewhe pop wn phir Sask 
4uwhgpufe: Quéwibt Gudpunf CEpdnusd dncdurliby sehiqkgfr apng § unpuw, wy, nd Yupghe 
wha jupulEpuug bape wpop quyh, qop hopudiog Bai Cats pfepdt: 

91 Narratio, p. 347, where Garitte came to the same conclusion: “Jean Mayragomec*i 
est une figure remarquable parmi Jes héros du nationalisme religieux arménien; il retient 
l’attention... par 1’étendue de son érudition, par la vigueur de sa pensée et de son style (a 
en juger par les fragments du Sceau de la Foi); |’influence exercée par ses doctrines sur 
l’évolution des idées religieuses en Arménie doit avoir été considérable ...”. 

%2 Garitte interestingly argues, Narratio, p. 322-323, that the central preoccupation of 
the council of Theodosioupolis/Karin, noted by the Narratio, was the reconciliation of 
Armenian and Greek versions of patristic authorities, p. 323, §130, 1.331: “Ezr donne ici 
comme fondement de sa décision la concordance constatée par lui entre les écrits des Péres 
grecs et ceux des Péres arméniens ... (323). Le texte du §122 ainsi que le §130 et les 
suivants, montrent que dans les délibérations de Karin l’argument patristique a occupé une 
place prépondérante, c’est 14 un trait bien conformé aux préoccupations de l’époque qui a 
vu la compilation de floriléges dogmatiques tels que le “Sceau de la Foi””. Hence, the 
rejection by Mayragomec‘i of some Greek versions as interpolated. See above, n. 78. 

93 Narratio, §123-126, and for the version of Arsén Sap‘areli, see ALEKSIDZE-MAHE 
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sources trying to-focus on his disgrace at the hands of the Byzantine 
sympathizers Nersés II and prince T‘eodoros R&tuni, admit that he 
returned from exile after the death of Nersés’ successor Anastas I and 
probably outlived them both if, as all agree, he died in extreme old age. 
In Cowe’s opinion, the spread of Mayragomec‘i’s teachings is attested 
by the council of Duin of 644/55 and Yovhannés Kat‘otikos, writing in 
the beginning of the Xth century, was still familiar with his disciple 
Sargis whose writings he had read, though he condemned them. The 
Chalcedonian Narratio is forced to admit that 


His disciples multiplied and turned altogether away from the truth. Their 
heresy spread out throughout our land until the time of the emperor Justin- 
ian [11]; 


that is to say, to the turn from the VIIth to the VIIIth century. Going still 
further, the parallel text of Arsén Sap‘areli is forced to add more informa- 
tion and a different chronological precision: 


. il [Mayragomec‘i] s’établit dans une petite vallée... du Somyiti, 
Hayoc’‘ Jor. Il s’y fit beaucoup de disciples, non seulement sur place, mais 
de l’autre cété de la Kura, dans 1’Ayrarat, le Gardman, le Jorop‘or et le 
Somyiti. I] en recruta beaucoup comme moines de sa doctrine déréglée et 
il emplit la terre de la corruption de son hérésie.... Il rentra au Somyiti... 
pour regagner son premier pays, Bjni et Mayravank‘ toujours empli de la 
méme hérésie rebelle. C’est 14 que mourut en un Age avancé, 4 133 ans, ce 
chien méchant, impudent, qui corrompait 1’ Arménie avec ses disciples de- 
venus aussi vieux, 4 Mayravank‘, a Etivard et 4 Saint-Théodore. Puis ils 
furent de nouveau expulsés... et ils se répandirent ici et JA, dans toute 


]’Arménie, dans les villes, comme dans les villages, pour tromper les gens, . 


jusqu’au jour présent.*” 


This precision as to the suryival of Mayragomec‘i’s party is all the 
more interesting that Arsén Sap‘areli, dated until recently in the IXth 
century, has now been moved to the XIth.” 


(2010), XV.ii, p. 119: “Step‘anos év6que du Gardman, Mat‘usala Kert‘ol, du Siunik‘, et 
tous les autres prétres qu’il [Mayragomec‘i] pouvait trouver, qui n’avaient pas siégé au 
synode”; Garitte, in Narratio, p. 313 §123, 1. 310, gives a slightly different translation. 

4 Thid., p. 343-347. 

%® CoweE (2004), p. 45. 

6 Narratio §143, p. 46: “O1 58 padntai adtod nAnOvvOévtes navtas EEEKALVaV 
and tijs GAnOeiac, Kai Sieondpny f alpeots abtav év tH] yopa Exeivy Ews Tovotivov 
Kaioapos.” 

97 Ars. SaP*., XVI.5—-XVIL3, p. 121; cf. Narratio, p. 349. 

8 ALEKSIDZE (1980), p: 68, 297. One more indication of the survival of Mayragomec‘i’s 
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Yet another witness to the widespread development of Julianism in 
Armenia are the explanations we find proffered for the Armenian practice 
of using unmixed wine in the chalice of the Eucharist. The practice itself 
is attested in Armenia from at least the Vth century, probably as part of 
Armenia’s share in the customs of the Iranian world, and it is accompa- 
nied by the usual panoply of biblical citations, but the repeated justifica- 
tion given for this custom is highly revealing. Equally significant is their 
association with one of Mayragomec‘i’s followers and one of the most 
outstanding figures for the end of the VIIth and the beginning of the VII- 
Ith centuries, Step‘anos bishop of Siwnik‘, already mentioned as a transla- 
tor, theologian and polymath, and possibly with the kat‘olikos Sahak III 
Jorop‘orec‘i (678-703).°? Three documents, all presenting problems, were 
included in the second portion of the first edition of the Book of Letters, 
these are: an Answer to the Letter to the patriarch Germanos, presumed 
to be by Step‘anos Siwnec‘i; an Explanation ... against the dyophysite 
Nestorians, attributed to Sahak “the holy doctor (vardapet), Armenian 
kat‘otikos and great translator”, and A Letter of the same Lord Yovhannés 
against those who Corrupt the Holy Sacrament by Leaven and Water.'© 


party may be the polemical Treatise of T‘éodoros K‘rt‘enawor, COWE (2004), p. 43. This 
is possible, especially in the light of Garitte’s suggestion (Narratio, p. 331) that this Trea- 
tise may have been addressed to the Mayragomians rather than merely to Mayragomec‘i 
himself, the confusion of the Armenian plural y (c‘) and the singular ; (y), being an easy 
copyist’s mistake. However, the insecurity of its date, 700 or 900 after Christ, casts doubt 
on any definite conclusion. For late reappearances of Mayragomec'i’s views, see COWE 
(2004), p. 48, and Ip. (1993), n. 48. . 

9 GARSOIAN (2009a). See above p. 49, for Step*anos Siwnec‘i. Another witness may 
perhaps exist in the eighth canon of a council presumably held at Theodosioupolis/Karin 
in 693, which condemned the use of leavened bread and watered wine for the Eucharist 
as a heretical, Nestorian and Chalcedonian practice: “of jniwp jacp ampuunhkjsh b 
Swhpugnsh, ft f intg fu ing fu perun Sinpyay EhEqtgey aduls PL fudnpbuy, fi Ubumapuhwbng 
hp Pughbgninlwbug, wnwlmbhb quopp funplopoh prunbdudp fudapay b Ypny.” This is, 
however, unlikely even though this canon has been published in Kanonagirk‘ II, p. 254, 
and translated by Van Esbroeck in Trullo, p. 443, since the canons attributed to this coun- 
cil and the council itself have been rejected as apocryphal. See MAHE (1994-1995), p. 474. 

100 i) “Qunawe fut Papa gop gpbag Stp Uuronpmiiae Upebtmg buypulayna, win 
Stp Bépdwhne Yaumwhighaugenyyp Caypagbah, app Eplae phapprte bh bpha 
bEpgnpdm |e fecha k Eplae fade funundubph nnéunl Sipay Gfuntup Fpfuunuf, he app f 
bE bqubmpary funp py Jap fumnbth, Cbunlbw p dagadnjh Puqhbqgntp,” GT‘-I, p. 373- 
396 = GT'-II, p. 435-466; ii) Ruguympancfipeb Cudude ts wonnudupubm bol Cagb pg 
fupgl uppeg pun waw pijwonliah wiubinhgh bbbqkgeuay Pppunnuhf, Cubnbpd 
fureonn pasha fo bud Sodupfun nugqunpun quiubmbwh Zw juunwbbwyg, wuugkwy uppry 


qupyuutinpl Uululwy 4uyng Gu Paenplauph bh shop Pupgiwvhsh phagkd Epfwphurlary 
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If the attribution of these works still leaves some questions open, the 
date —late in the VIth century or early in the VIIth— is not; neither is 
their content. With the exception of the first letter which, in spite of its 
title, concentrates on the question of Christ’s monoenergy or monothely, 
the other two reiterate purely Julianist arguments in defense of the Arme- 
nian, as against the Greek, custom of using unleavened bread and an 
unmixed chalice for the Eucharist. Most insistent here is the second Let- 
ter, which if it is not securely by Sahak III does belong to this period: 


For we confess the body of Christ constantly to be incorruptible and 
omnipotent from the very moment of the union of the Logos, that is why 
we take azymes for the bread of holiness, which signifies incorruptibility, 
[as the one] with which we offer the sacrifice. For leaven is the symbol of 
evil and of corruption ... we through unleavened bread ... which is the 
symbol of incorruptibility, confess the body of our Saviour Jesus Christ to 
have been incorruptible, ... and vivifying. 

Similarly for blood, the redemption of sins, we confess it the blood of 
God really and truly incorruptible, not that of a corruptible man but of Him 
who is surely sitting next to the Father, the Only-begotten, the Son of God, 
... it is a considerable insubordination to introduce corruption into the incor- 
ruptible blood of God. For men are accustomed to call wine unmixed with 
water incorruptible, while the one mixed with water they deem corruptible. 
So it is clear that those who mix water into the vivifying chalice wish to 
corrupt it and revolt against the Lord, that which let no Christians think. So 
let us offer the holy sacrifice with uncorrupted wine. ... 

And we confess that the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are 
immortal and incorruptible.!©! 


Stunnpuslwbwgh:” idem, I, p. 413-482, not included in GT*-II, but published separately. 


See Sahak III; iii) “Gapp wmbunk Baiflwbbar Cajyng bnfergplhaup plagtd wybnghly op 
wupwh wht quopp funpdrpyl fi dénh fudnpry hk Spay.” GT*-I, p. 234-238 = GT*-I, p. 467- 
472, where the reproduced initial Norin “of the Same”, makes no sense, since this text no 
longer follows a text of Yovhannés Ojnec‘i as it did in the first edition. For the problems 
raised by the second text, see MAHE (1994-1995), p. 473-474, who concurs in the argument 
that this document despite its title, cannot possibly be attributed to Sahak I the Great (386- 
438), and concludes that “le document est bien des VII°/VIII* siécles”, although he is less 
certain of its attribution to Sahak III by VAN EsBROECK (1995), p. 331-348. 

101 GT“-I, p. 475-480: “Pull og e whup lens he wibbupucp funumad mb p qowpdpbh 
Fppunnup Shou bh Gubuwg wbquinph ful fi Sfrotiory, pw, fou apy bh qdagh uppopbub 
apa bh qiphwlwoh qenwpegh dunngwhbip puqupad wabkdp. ap qubuuelwhacp pel 
fnubult: bul fedaph supe pbuh bk ungulates pbuh § iowh... “hal dép pulp “ug... 
abn elpubine fd buh frouth arbre lbs... b bEbqubupup funumndubbugne, Pp qiupdpit pls 
Skpay Bfunuf Pppumnuf: ... 

Unybyte bh qdbquapurhs appeb bape bpd penuny be eo Sreoray esh rhs upfirl Uuenacdny 
fusuemd ash pi p. hk ns wu wha hogar dwpqny, my unequal wf anulg pir Zug Upudpi 
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The Letter incorrectly attributed to Yovhannés Ojnec‘i repeats the same 
argument: 

You will find at the beginning of the Lectionary a spiritual discourse 

which altogether uproots the heretics who confess as being corruptible-the 


incorruptible body of Christ and for this reason mix in leaven and water, 
and (thus) pollute and corrupt the incorruptible mystery.’ 


The Julianist character of the justifications given for the Armenian 
practice of using unleavened bread and unmixed wine for the Eucharist 
is evident even from these brief excerpts and surely needs no further 
demonstration. 

The case of Step‘anos Siwnec‘i seems to remain as yet somewhat more 
ambiguous. His Answer to Germanos contains no eucharistic material, 
though his repeated insistence, with a wealth of patristic references, on 
the one nature and one will of Christ would be in keeping with a Mono- 
physite position.'° His treatise, On the Incorruptibility of the Body 
(against) those who say that he who Increased and Decreased was Cor- 
ruptible. Because the Body of Christ Grew and Increased and was not 
Corruptible, for it was the Body of God. Testimonies of the Saints and 
Divines who Confess [Him] Incorruptible from the Womb and unto Eter- 
nity of Eternities,”'!°* which consists in the main, once again, of a tissue 
of patristic quotations is self-evidently of Julianist character from its title. 
Still more startling is the characterization of Julian of Halicarnassus as 
“saint” in the Letter to the Bishop of Antioch attributed to Step‘anos 


Apqaengh Uunorday,... ap E yayd wdupupounefe fil corny eur tyes irae f2 fils Sunmbey pubsey esto 
wpe Uuundny: Pubgp ke Supp pl uninp Eh ggpipr op whpuunb fr Spy usher lols hasty, 
pul qdpufuunby wnat wubb: Uda juypin £ Pt opp Snug frunbbh f bEbmpup pudulh, 
maywhoe;, udp hk wdympinfy fp Shp. gap Sf pbgh pppomabthg funpley quyy. wy 
was Sh eran ww ty eb ghicnd Sumnnacugarp quapp gun pogh:... bh fanunndwhpdp whdul bh 
ubuuywhwh gdupdph bk quppebs Shunk skpay Qfunup Lppumaup:” 

102 GT‘-II, p. 468: “Qinwhbu selqpaui phfPipgulwhugh gun fngbumuncdh, opp 
wrduinu ph fuybh glipdapwdt, ap any hub gar fonunnd wb pts quirbusey slats Su pdpbt 
Fppumnuf, h purge wyhap fl wplwbkb fudnp bk Saep mqoby h wrath trey quis pussy us fyb 
funpfaepyh.” 

103 See e.g., GT‘-II, p. 438-439, his insistent quotation of Cyril of Alexandria, “df 
Fppunay, Sh Npgp, Sp phorfe fib funumndusiipip” (439), which, though orthodox in itself, 
is suggestive in context. 

104 SS-I, p. 368: “Qwub whwuwhwhaephuh dwpSiayh, app wubb Pb Np wht bk ineg, 
www bugae f: Ge qamub ap Supipib Ppfunnauhs wht hk qupqubayp, b wupulotgar m3 
Ep, qh Usumodny darpdph tn fhujapPfrbp uppag wunnudunubhg, app dar Bras ey tus Ly asbs 
funumndabph yapquiigt bh yunfkwhe pochinkbpg:” The attribution of this work to 
Step‘anos Siwnec‘i by Tér Mkrté‘ean has not been challenged, and the methodology of 
accumulating patristic citations resembles that in other works attributed to Siwnec‘i. 
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Siwnec‘i.!°> Much remains to be done on the dominant though still enig- 
matic figure of Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, nor are we yet in the position to 
attack or defend his orthodoxy nor to define his precise Christological 
doctrine. Taken in conjunction with the other eucharistic and dogmatic 
texts from this period, however, there seems to be little doubt of the 
opposition of at least part of the Armenian Church to any form or sug- 
gestion of Dyophysitism, be it Theodoran or Chalcedonian. What already 
seems evident is that its resistance to the attempt of the Heraclian dynasty 
to take advantage of every opportunity throughout the length of the VIIth 
century to impose a more or less forcible dogmatic union on the Arme- 
nians, thrown into relief by the refusal of Mayragomec‘i and his support- 
ers to attend the council of 632, drove some of the Armenians at least in 
the direction of increasingly radical Monophysitism. 

It has recently been suggested, following a thesis first presented by Tér 
Mkrté‘ean, that “these (VIIth/VIIth) century theologians share much 
more with Severus than with either Julian or Philoxenos, although they 
continue to affirm the incorruptibility of Christ’s flesh.” !° This may not 
be altogether impossible though as difficult to prove on historical as on 
dogmatic grounds. We know from AbdiSoy that Severans had designs on 
Armenia in his time, 

For there are also other heretics who adhere to the evil teaching of 
Severus and say that “the body of the Lord on the cross was corruptible 
(apakanac‘u) and subject to corruption,” and they also say boldly that 
“When the body of the Lord suffered, it received corruption,” ... And these 
Severans also say, “We shall go to Armenia, we shall teach the kat‘olikos 
and his bishops, and we shall bring back from them a letter (saying) the true 
faith is the one to which they (the Severans) adhere, and that we (the Arme- 
nians) believe the same.” And they wish to come to you as to ignorants. 


But you O Spiritual Fathers ... speak to them so that they see that they do 
not receive us.”!07 


105 GT‘-I, p. 505: “te quae Gauypau Ugphmnlmghh”. For the doubts expressed over 
the authenticity of this document, see FINDIKYAN (2004), p. 53. 

106 CowE (1993), p. 124. 

107 Abdi¥o-I = GT'-I, p. 183: “Pug he uy] CEpdnemdngp, np mb fils qULbEpnuf ouip 
acum, bo woubh Er Uap ipht méunh wy bg ne tp f fuursfi, bh wywhubofbwt 
Chugquigbgue, bk pub_ghbuy baylyte wukh, Gb Bapdud supsupigue Supiph nGunls 
wry es lpbine fo fick puljujur,... be wip mubh bapph pul ULEnfusbau ph, Pt bb p fh 2uyu 
Epffuiip, bk qhufoneyplauh b qkypulagavuh muncgubbip, k fp bagubt fagfeu pkpbip Pt 
futon yy oppo bt qap pa payg mbipi, bob p ujplupke Coed p. bh wa dbg npyte pwhgtine 
hanthh quy: Puyjg quip, 2upp Snghanp, ... fuuroty phq bouw php. gfum|eiwt, of bingy 
wbubw, Eft ngs plhambp qitg.” Cf. Letter of the Orthodox Syrians, p. 174, Abdiso-I, 
p. 192; AbdiSo-II, p. 194. 
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If We also take into account AbdiSoy’s repeated anathemata against 
Severus in the rest of his correspondence with the Armenians, it seems 
probable that some Severan missionaries carried out their proselytizing 
intention. The extent of this cannot, however, be traced at present. The 
only index of this presence, as far as can be seen, is the unexpected 
anathema against Severus which appears in kat‘otikos Komitas’s Letter 
to the Persians alongside the usual miscellaneous list of heretics, some 
long gone such as Marcion, Mani and Paul of Samosata, some more 
‘ recent and known to earlier Armenian councils, such as Barsauma and 
‘ the Persian kat‘otikos Acacius:!% 





i They also anathematized Severus, who said that the body Christ was cor- 
3 tuptible (apakanac‘u) until the Resurrection, and after the Resurrection he 
made it incorruptible (anapakan).!° 


As we shall see, the Severans were important enough to be singled out 
in a separate canon at the council of Manazkert in 725/6, though here the 
strictures may be directed at Syrian Severans.!!° Whatever the insuffi- 
ciently demonstrated case of the Severans, all the evidence, eucharistic 
and dogmatic, points rather to Julianist supporters, and it is interesting to 
observe that though there is no direct mention of Julian by name in the 
above mentioned Letter to the Persians of Komitas, the kat‘otikos 
includes in it an anathema against the Gaianists, a name often given to 
Julianists in this period.!! 

The VIIth was a contentious and polemical century, but even without 
embarking on an elaborate theological analysis, it seems already justifi- 
able to conclude -that once the danger of imperial interference was 
removed and a modus vivendi negotiated with the Arabs at the end of the 


Eee eee 
“ amps 2 


108 They are specifically anathematized in the VIth century documents relating to the 
first council of Duin; cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), pf. 187-188, 442, 449, etc. 

109 GT'-TI, p. 409: “Gandbghh h guhépnu, ap mug [ef Supdphb Fppuunup 
| wywlubugoe fp Splish gpupmfepebh, be plu poprefpiwb wapruspe qhse crtseseyuslyest”. 

i 110 The argument of Cows (2004), p. 48, that the Armenian theological views “actually 
| reveal a greater resonance with the tenets of Severus” seems rather overstated in view of 
the condemnation of Severus in the canons of the Council of Manazkert, see the preceding 
note and below, n. 341. He himself admits that the Armenian theologians maintained 
“their own distinctive emphasis”. 

"1 See the preceding note, and GT’-II, p. 409: “‘Ugnyég ph qhuypinuy, ap qduppluny pil 
pia fPbbht mub& anh apybu dad Suunubkun. k gaps quis aghp dinpapriwdp bh qubbmfPiudpp 
fp Spitube pSwhéb...”, which has nothing to do with corruptibility. See also, above n. 10, 
and below, n. 133, for the witness of the Chronicle of Zuqnin on the spread of unmistak- 
able Julianism. : 


ee 
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century, the Armenian Church had finally reached the possibility of put- 
ting its own house in order. Once the thrust of extremist Monophysitism 
was neutralised by Mayragomec‘i’s repeated failure to obtain the 
kat‘olikate, the way was open for the Church to put an end to the division 
between its moderate and radical parties and to attain a doctrinal via 
media which would become intrinsic to its own position. This task would 
fall after more than a century of controversy to one of the most distin- 
guished figures in Early Medizval Armenia, to the kat‘oltikos Yovhannés 
Ojnec‘i (717-728)'"? at the two councils that he would convoke, first at 
Duin in 719 at the beginning of his pontificate, and the second, in 725/6, 
to reach an accord with the West-Syrians, in the southern Armenian city 
of Manazkert north of Lake Van, when the Arab authorities did not per- 
mit the kat‘otikos and his bishops to travel to Syria itself.19 
Chalcedonianism, even though evidently still extant, did not seem to 
have presented the major threat here. To be sure, the tone of Yovhannés’ 
Kanonagirk‘ is unmistakeably anti-Chalcedonian due, as Mardirossian 
has argued, to its dependence on the earlier compilation of Mayra- 
gomec’i,!!4 but the council and its doctrine are not explicitly singled out 
for particular condemnation in the Oratio Synodalis of the initial council 
of 719, beyond the repetition of the use of the Monophysite addition to 
the Trisagion in the twentieth canon of the council!’° and its mention in 
its listing of contents, though the actual section dealing with this point is 
missing from the mss.1!® Nor, as has already been said, is there any men- 


112 YK, xxii, p. 128-129 = YK-M, p. 110. For a more detailed study of the Christo- | 
logical positions of Yovhannés Ojnec‘i and his younger contemporary Xosrovik 
T‘argmanié, see Cowz (2004). 

113 MAHE (1983), p. 481-484. 

114 See above, n. 86. 

5 YO, p. 64/65, canon xx: “Qupun kh updwh ft ghiaskguiyphs bapge whawd ghee pepl), 
pur Enpge wbqued balbbjpoy uppouwger fbb...” = Kanonagirk' I, p. 524. 

116 YO, p. 4/5, §xiii, p. 44/5, note. Despite the assertion of CowE (2004), p. 30, that 
canon 29 of the council condemned the ‘“‘ Chalcedonians as schismatics”, the text of the 
canon, directed against heretics in general does not single them out by name, YO, p. 74/75 
= Kanonagirk' I, p. 533: “hfe: ag & ympun wdbbbph whfomfp ppbky bk Guynpym fp febo wabby 
pig CEpdacmdnqug, ayy funpoky fp tagubl, h ag furwuupk poo foo fp <agkhat kf 
Supibulh abgube. gh yunnlwabughh ke thunpupkugéh shupube, phy avpquifwanfebuth 
unutinfsa:” Cowe himself concedes, op. cit., p. 31, n. 7, that “Ojnec‘i did not devote 
much specific attention to the Chalcedonian christological definition in the writings gener- 
ally attributed to him”, though later writers saw “his rejection of the Council... (as)... his 
deliniating trait”. He further rightly rejects Kogian’s hypothesis that Ojnec‘i himself might 
have held pro-Chalcedonian views. In general, by the beginning of the VIIth century, the 
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tion of a separate work on this subject composed by the kat‘olikos, 
although’ the attention of Ojnec‘i was unquestionably turned to the dis- 
sident groups within the country in the Treatises with which he accom- 
panied the decisions of the first council. In addition to their condemna- 
tion in the last canon of the council of 719, the Paulicians were singled 
out in an extensive condemnation indicating their continuing importance 
in Armenia as well as in the Byzantine empire where they flourished 
briefly under the iconoclastic emperors.!!”7 More importantly, the extreme 
Monophysites, whose insistence on the incorruptibility of Christ’s body 
during his sojourn on earth necessarily led to a denial of His Incarnation, 
were addressed in a second discourse Against the Phantasiasts in which 
Ojnec‘i condemned the Aphthartodocetists through his insistence on the 
reality of the Incarnation, though it made as yet no direct reference to the 
Julianists.!!8 For all of his circumspection, however, the kat‘otikos’ inten- 
tions appear evident from the beginning of his pontificate. 

The main concerns of the council of 719, if we are to judge from the 
Oratio Synodalis, and from the canons which were then promulgated in 
the compilation of the Kanonagirk‘ immediately following this council, 
were liturgical and disciplinary in character. They were intended to bring 
order into the clergy and to the celebration of the various offices, rather 
than to concentrate on purely dogmatic issues, which were treated at a 
later date.!!9 However, the major achievement of Ojnec‘i, possibly under 
the anti-Julianist influence of his teacher T‘€odoros K‘rt‘enawor, who 
had accompanied and counselled Ezr to the compromise council of 632, 
was to find a path between the extreme positions of the past to the 
achievement a dogmatic synthesis. While maintaining the anti-Chalcedo- 


direct struggle of the Armenian Church against Chalcedonianism seems to have climaxed 
in the past. ” 

17 Tbid., p. 78/79-106/107, “Liggli Quupplbwi,”. Cf. GARSOIAN (1967), p. 94-95, 98 
n. 61, 164-165. 

U8 Ybid., p. 108/109-178/179: “Gapfh Br Luria fouuimmuppp phggts bpben foulu- 
ing”. It is interesting that in spite of this work, the canons of the council of 719 do not 
include a condemnation of the Phantasiasts, as they do of the Paulicians. This may pos- 
sibly be due to a residue of Mayragomeci's influence on Ojnec‘i’s Kanonagirk‘, although 
this cannot possibly be demonstrated at present. CowE (2004), p. 45-46, argues that 
Ojnec‘i here was “faithful to his teacher’s [T‘éodoros K‘rt‘enavor] largely Severan doc- 
trine in the main, but expressing it in more sophisticafed terms”, and further, p. 46-49, that 
Ojnec‘i’s arguments were further refined by his younger colleague, Xosrovik T‘argmanit‘. 

119 Tbid., p. 2/3-76/77; Kanonagirk‘ I, p. 514-537; MAHE (1993), p. 479-480; MarpI- 
ROSSIAN (2004), p. 269-270. See below, n. 156, for FINDIKYAN’s analysis of the works 
attributed to Ojnec‘i. 
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nian stance long taken by his Church, he succeeded in neutralising the 
extremist position of Mayragomec‘i’s followers, thereby resolving and 
pacifying the recently tumultuous internal history of the Armenian 
Church. For all of their primary focus on the codification of ecclesiastical 
discipline, the council of 719 and the Kanonagirk‘ which followed it 
already point, even though tacitly, in the direction of a via media intended 
to restore its threatened equilibrium to Armenian Christianity. In its 
eighth canon setting down the regulations for the celebration of the 
Eucharist, which, as we have seen, had received a Julianist interpretation 
from such theologians as Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, the council of 719 speci- 
fied: 
It is fitting to bring to the holy table bread without leaven and unmixed 
wine, according to the tradition given to us by St. Gregory, and not to con- 


form to the traditions of other Christian people ... and not to introduce any 
innovations,!”° 


thereby reaffirming the idiosyncratic Armenian custom of using unleav- 
ened bread and unmixed wine, but significantly omitting the Julianist 
explanation that any admixture was a corruption of the body and blood 
of the Lord. The final explicit resolution of the dogmatic crisis was to 
come at last toward the end of Ojneci’s pontificate, as indicated in canons 
iti and vi of the council of union with the Syrian Jacobites held at Manaz- 
kert in 725/6. Regrettably, the wording of these canons which has reached 
us is very late, being included in the Syriac version of the late XIIth 
century Chronicle of Michael the Syrian.!*! Nevertheless, the condemna- 
tion of both the extremist doctrines of Severus of Antioch and especially - 
of Julian of Halicarnassus are evident from the existing text: 


ili. If anyone says that it was not with our mortal, sinful and corruptible 
flesh, rendered through Grace immortal, sinless and incorruptible that the 
Word of God united, but with the flesh of Adam before the Fall. Let him 
be anathema. 


* 


120 YO, p. 60/61, canon viii: “ Upduh § bk qlugh whfudnp, bk qahiph whew Cubby p 
unipp ubgubh, puu anubykjayh bbq uppoyl Op fqnph. hk am funtuup by pry nrg bftfeunnt hg 
purmbyne fi feba... h swabb; bapwdhe fig: ” ef. Kanonagirk’ I, p. 519. 

21 The two Armenian epitomies of Michael the Syrian, MMA-I, p. 352-353, and 
MMA-I, p. 339-340, do not include details of the council of Manazkert, but both refer to 
the presence of Julianists and their condemnation: “8uyjhdwd Eptg dp Puxpouwmnd whack 
he uuploeng df Quel what... q2myjag wukph Pt Bniypubaupap Eb k qUeapung Pt 
auywhubogee woth qgdupdpih Ppfaanup... bol Ba labhte ayp onpp... Gib f puna ph 
UubughEp Zw jpuunubop... k iqaféghh qQaupubpunub bh qury wh bugae fuunnm{ uhingquis 
gf ppumn.” 
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vi. Whoever says that the body of Christ was corruptible, and not glorious 
and perfect since the union, but from the conception until the resurrection 
was corruptible, inglorious and imperfect in another sense than the one of 
the Prophets, Apostles, Fathers and Doctors, and that since the resurrection 
it was incorruptible, glorious and perfect. Let him be anathema. !22 


With this double condemnation the Armenian Church did far more 
than reach an agreement with the Syrians. While maintaining its opposi- 
tion to the Christology of the council of Chalcedon whose symbol 
acknowledging two natures in Christ still seemed too close to that of the 
true Dyophysites, it freed itself from the extremism that it had struggled 
against within the country for the past century at least, as it had freed 
itself earlier from external pressures. Subsequent discussions and conces- 
sions might have to be made with Byzantium or with the Latins in the 
Cilician period, but these were brought on by particular circumstances. 
Julianist explanations of the Eucharist reappeared late in the Middle Ages 
in the XJIth century writings of Potos Tardnec‘i and in those of Myit‘ar 
Sasnec‘i in the next century, who maintained that the addition of leaven 
to dough made it mildew and the addition of water to wine turned it into 
vinegar thus symbolically corrupting the body and blood of the Lord.!” 
But these were temporary or marginal diversions. By the early part of the 
VIlIth century, the Armenian Church had successfully found its own 


22 TER MINASSIANTZ (1904), p. 78, 170-197, Canon iii: “BE np ng wupgt f 
Hbquinuhwuh kp duLyuhugm spit piafebite wala, dupdph pobph Yuumony, wy 
substi, pubdal hb pobonyalots pln ebb bh, gap achtp fuprmontydt pun) pul qputgquiy, 
hgndéw, Eqgpgh:”; Canon vi: “bE ap a3 wupgt qdupdphh Pppumaup ubuawhwh f 
Shing bth ap fh faoth dpiigh gpocfrbwh, ap pow phoPkwh, ay pin abba Spuraparfebat, 
wy, Splish gpupmefrbh ugulotaga bk wlopwnwenp bh bho be uy plan pupa fiat 
wut gl wburyaslool be hunung bgm{buy Eqhgf:” = MSS, ILxi.21, p. 499-500 = IV, 
p. 461: “iii. Si quelqu’un dit que ce n’est pas de notre chair mortelle, pécheresse et cor- 
ruptible que le Verbe s’est uni (un corps) mais de la chair qu’avait Adam avant son péché 
et qui était par la grace, immortelle, impeccable et incorruptible. Qu’il soit anathéme; 
vi. Que quiconque dit que le corps du Christ fut corruptible, et non pas glorieux et parfait 
dés l’union; mais que depuis la conception jusqu’a la résurrection, il fut corruptible, non 
glorieux, non parfait dans un autre sens que celui employé par les Prophétes, les Apétres, 
les Péres et les Docteurs, et que, depuis la résurrection il est incorruptible, glorieux et 
parfait soit anath¢me.” This translation by Chabot from the Syriac version is slightly dif- 
ferent from the one given by Cowz (1993), p. 115, but the sense of the two canons is not 
altered thereby. The holding of the council under the Syrian patriarch, Athanasius I, is also 
recorded in the Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Barhebraeus, BAR HEBR., CE, $57, p. 300-306, 
but he does not give the precisions found in Michael’s Chronicle; cf. GARSOYAN (2009a). 

123 GaRsoAN (2009a), p. 270-271. 
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way, reinforcing its claim to apostolicity, putting its house in order and 
ending the see-saw between its conciliatory and obdurate wings.!* 

The canonical, disciplinary and liturgical development and systemati- 
zation of the central body of the Church was apparently also accompa- 
nied by the consolidation of an institution of equal importance for its 
intellectual authority and development, that of coenobial monasticism 
and the appearance of stable monastic foundations. In an earlier study we 
have attempted to show that such organized foundations did not exist in 
Persarmenia before the middle of the VIth, or more likely the beginning 


124 Cows (2004), p. 49, likewise came to the conclusion that “in contrast to evaluations... 
such as that proposed by Tér Minaseanc‘, I would suggest on the basis of the evidence 
adduced that Julianism did not typify the normative statement of the [Armenian] Church” 
which maintained its own specific position, whereas Julianism remained marginalized. 

The Armenian Church’s claim to be an apostolic foundation was evidently reinforced 
in the period of the Interregnum. This claim had already been based in the earlier period 
by the legend of the coming of St. Thaddeus, but not St. Bartholomew, known to the Vth 
century Epic Histories, see BP-G, p. 411-412, s.n. T’adéos. It was then supported further 
by the tradition of St. Gregory’s conception on St. T‘adéos’ grave at Artaz, mentioned by 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, II.Ixxiv, p. 211-212 = MK, p. 217-218, and n. 524, as well as in the 
Letter to the Patriarch of Antioch presumably attributed to Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, GT‘-I, 
p. 323 = GT'-I, p. 493-495, although this attribution has recently been questioned. In the 
same period, manifests itself the legend of the second apostle St. Bartholomew, first men- 
tioned by Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, VAN ESBROECK (1962), p. 425 sq., and likewise known to 
Xorenac‘i, II, xxxiv, p. 158 = MK, p. 173, to the History of the Hrip‘simean Saints, 
GARSOIAN (2005-2007), p. 186-187, and n. 40-44, and to the Chalcedonian Narratio, §6-7, 
p. 27, with the commentary of Garitte, ibid., p. 65-67, in which Bartholomew is connected 
with the site of Theodosioupolis/Karin. Although the tradition of the apostle Bartholomew 
does not appear in the earlier source, it is subsequently repeated in the History of 
Yovhannés the Historian, who pushes the apostolic claim back to the period of Armenia’s 
Christianization by stating unambiguously that the Illuminator had “occupied the throne 
of the blessed apostles Bartholomew and Thaddeus”. He furthermore asserts that Armenia 
had been acknowledged to be the Seventh patriarchate in the [Vth century, at the time of 
St. Nersés the Great, because the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew had been designated 
by the Lord “as the missionaries and evangelists of the race of Ashkenaz. Their relics are 
to be found among us, and the living martyr Gregorios received their throne... [and] the 
total number of the patriarchal sees became seven. This is still so and shall remain to be 
so unto the ages of ages”. Finally he asserts the preeminence of the Armenian church over 
the others in the region on the basis of the ninefold heavenly hierarchy of Ps.-Dionysus 
the Areopagite, which had been translated into Armenian by Step‘anos Siwnec‘i early in 
the VIIth century, YK, Preface, vii, viii, xii, p. viii, 51, 62-63 = YK-M, p. 64, 80, 84-85, 
and 244, xii #6-14. Later still, the presumed creation of a Seventh, Armenian Patriarchate 
is repeated in the late Life of St. Nersés, NERSES-I, vii, p. 10. On these questions see fur- 
ther, MK, p. 173, n. 253 and p. 218, n. 524, as well as YEVADIAN (2007-2008), I, p. 219- 
228; VAN ESBROECK (1983) and RUSSELL (1986). 
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of the VIIth century, and that the early Christian eremitic and peripatetic 
form of asceticism predominated in the country up to that time.!* The 
appearance of the new type of stable foundations still remains difficult 
to trace, especially in view of the fact that the crucial archaeological 
evidence cannot as yet be adduced and the canonical evidence is likewise 
inconclusive in the main.!2© However, the VIth and VIIth centuries 
emerge as a period of effervescence, of explosive transformation and 
expansion in the history of Near Eastern monasticism. The great monas- 
tic foundations of Palestine and Jerusalem itself may have suffered from 
the Persian capture of the Holy City in 614, but their enormous expansion 
and prestige in the period immediately preceding are well attested by 
both Cyril of Scythopolis and John Moschos.!’ The renewal of pilgrim- 
ages, in particular from Armenia to Jerusalem!” after its restoration 
under the new patriarch Modestos, is likewise recorded. The tomb of 
Modestus was to become one of the sites visited by pilgrims whose trav- 
els were facilitated by the temporary extension of Persian domination to 
Palestine, as noted by F. Jullien: «(un) pélerinage rendu plus aisé grace 
4 l’unification des deux pays sous la domination sassanide.... Le nouveau 
contexte contribuait 4 une certaine homogénéité politique dans la région 
qui put favoriser le déplacement de personnes, a fortiori de moines 
désireux d’accomplir des pélerinages aux sources de la foi.»!° 


25 GarsotAN (2005-2007), p. 177-236. 

126 Thid., p. 185-189, 190-194. 

127 PricE-BINNS (1991), p. xii: “[Cyril of Scythopolis] provides ... a history of the 
Palestinian church during the period when it was at the height of its power and prestige”; 
FLUSIN (1983), II, p. 36: “Le monachisme palestinien sert de référence: c’est dire quel est 
son prestige”; ESCOLAN (1999), p. 11, 29-30, places the appearance of Syrian monasticism 
in the later [Vth century, but concurs in the opinion that its golden age coincided with the 
Vith century. 7 

128 The earliest record of an Armenian pilgrim to the Holy Land presumably dates from 
the mid-IVth century, STONE (1984), but since he came from the region of Sebaste in 
Imperial Armenia and was furthermore a heretic associated with the sect of the Archontics, 
he is hardly an impeccable witness for the beginning of the movement in Greater Armenia. 
The argument that a council held at Duin in 536 had forbidden Armenian pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land; Garitte in Narratio, p. 140, followed by MARAVAL (1985), p. 75, rests on 
the late, XVIIth century, Chronicle of Galanus. No earlier Armenian sources refer to this 
fact nor do they mention a council held at Duin in 536. 

Armenian pilgrims reached as far south as the Sinai according to the testimony of AN. 
SIN., p. 81, supported by the graffiti published by STONE (1979). Cf. MARAVAL (1985), 
p. 112 and n. 51. 

129 F. JULLIEN (2008), p. 77-78, Letter of Antiochus to Euthymius, PG, 89, col. 1421- 
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Increased monastic activity was recorded throughout the Near East and 
Caucasia. According to later Georgian traditional sources, the “Thirteen 
Syrian Fathers” coming from the East had laid the foundation of Kartve- 
lian monasticism in the mid-VIth century.!*° In the Persian empire, we 
know that a great monastic reform was carried out at the end of the 
Sasanian dynasty by such well known figures as Abraham of KaSkar 
(¥586) and his successors, Dadi36‘ and Babai.'3! To be sure this great 
monastic expansion was part of the Nestorian world to which the Church 
of the Orient belonged; however, Honigmann’s detailed study also shows 
extensive Monophysite foundations first associated with Severus of Anti- 
och and subsequently recreated under Jacob Baradaeus.!3? John of Ephe- 
sus, serving as a source for the third part of the so-called Chonicle of 
Zuqnin, records that in the mid-sixth century: 


this man sent those whom he had (ordained) in all directions to be advo- 
cates of their error, that is of the heresy of illusion and of phantasia. This 
they did eagerly, and they went east and west... others from among them 
directed their course to the countries of Sophanene and Arzanene and 
entered also Armenia, whereby many of them, erring themselves and lead- 


1428; cf. the Answer of the Armenian Kat‘otikos Komitas to Modestos cited in [PS]-SEB, 
XXXVi, p. 119, which testifies to the existence of contacts between Armenia and Jerusalem 
and to the reports the Armenian kat‘olikos had received from the Holy City, “Uy, 
formu phd § Yuunnud, ap npopkug Copal gPaftbuip frpad qudbhuyh Coun 
futunnmgb ing f dba wyppappl, h Sanugnyg quan dare frie dip mpwfuncPbudp page k 
dun jh fir opimfebudpy b fuuqugm fp iudpa bprwun tip.” = SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 73. The activity 
of Modestus is celebrated by ANT. OF ST. SAB. The ANON. GUIDI, p. 23, however, gives , 
the credit to the nestorian Yazdin: “Puis Yazdin demanda au roi la permission de recon- 
struire les sanctuaires de Jérusalem et, envoyant une forte somme d’argent, il les restaura 
avec tous leurs omements,” see FLUSIN (1992), p. 172-177. Oni the tomb of Modestus as 
a site of pilgrimages, see GARITTE (1960a). 

130 MARTIN-HISARD (1985/6), EAD. (1993), p. 557 and n. 52. 

31 The main theme of the monastic panegyric in the Liber castitatis, passim, is that 
of praise for the founders of monastic communities. See LABOURT (1904), p. 315-324; 
VOdBus (1960), p. 170-171, 179-180; most recently, F. JULLIEN (2006b), p. 201-211, who 
notes interestingly that the excavations on the island of Khirg seem to indicate a mixed, 
eremitic and coenobitic, foundation of the type of Abraham’s foundations: “Abraham 
institua une forme de vie monastique mixte, semi-anachorétique sur le modéle de Scété, 
mais en développant une structure cénobitique qui devait s’affirmer avec ses succes- 
seurs...” (206-207); likewise EAD. (2008). 

132 HONIGMANN (1951), p. i, and especially the second part of his study, “La hiérarchie 
monophysite au temps de Jacques Baradée (552-578),” p. 157-243, 165, 168: “Jacques 
Baradée... réussit 4 fonder, en quelques années, un nouvelle hiérarchie monophysite qui... 
fut... assez vigoureuse pour résister, pendant plusieurs siécles, A toutes les épreuves.” 
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ing others astray, have persisted in those countries until now. They cor- 
rupted and totally lured into their heresy the countries of Arzanene and 
Sophanene especially... [lacuna]!*4 


The account of Thomas of Marga speaks of Messalians rather than 
Monophysites in northern Mesopotamia, but he also refers to unnamed 
“heretics” who are probably to be identified with the latter,'°* and the 
chronicle known as the Anonymous Guidi confirms that the authorities 
favoured the Monophysites over the Nestorians.'*> The entire monastic 
world of the Near East was in a period of ferment and it is consequently 
entirely plausible that a similar phenomenon should have manifested 
itself in neighbouring Persarmenia at this time. 

The immediate cause of the Armenian monastic transformation 
remains unclear and may not have had a single origin. Abdi8oy, whom 
we have seen as one of the probable vectors for the introduction of 
Julianism into Armenia, came from the monastery of Sarabay in the 
very region of Northern Mesopotamia singled out by Thomas of 
Marga, just over the border from the see of his friend, MerSapuh of 
Tar6n, the co-president of the second council of Duin. This foundation 
seems to have been sizeable, since the first Letter of the Orthodox Syr- 
ians to the Armenians lists a number of priests and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and it may have served to some degree as a model.!7° How- 
ever, another source of influence on Persarmenia, may also have been 


133 CHRON. ZUQ., p. 123-124 = trans., p. 111. Interestingly, this passage specifies Phan- 
tasiasts or Julianists as against less radical Monophysites such as John of Ephesus himself. 

34 THomM. Maraai, I, p. 52 = II, p. 91-92, xxvii: “they (the Nestorian clergy) feared 
the wicked doctrine of the Mésalléy4né and the blackness of the religion of the heretics, 
lest these regions round about should be sown by the husbandmen of the Evil One, and it 
was not easy for them to visit the churches through fear of the government, lest Khosrau 
[I]... should act deceitfully with them and théy be delivered over to dangers...”, a com- 
pldint which bears out the shift in Xusrd II’s favour from the Nestorian position of the 
Persian State Church to the Monophysite position, as does Thomas’s reference to “the 
wicked King Khusrau”, ibid. 

135 ANON. GUIDI, p. 20: “Gabriel [Xusrd Il’s Monophysite physician] autem Sigar 
oriundus multa orthodoxis nestorianis minitatus, nostros e monasterio Mar Pethydn et 
monasterio Sirin atque ex aliis monasteriis expulit, quae sectae assectis monophysitis, 
habitanda tradidit.” Cf. F. JuLLIEN (2008). The study of F. Jullien concerns itself with the 
importance of the survival of Nestorian Christianity and the widespread missionary activ- 
ity of the Nestorian monasteries, but this in no way suggests that this activity was exclu- 
sively reserved to them and not shared by their Monophysite opponents. Cf. supra, n. 132, 
for the study of HONIGMANN, and p. 68-74 for the spread of Julianism. 

136 Letter of the Orthodox Syrians. Cf. GARSOLAN (2005-2007), p. 219. 
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provided by the considerable number of Armenian monasteries in Jeru- 
salem noted by Anastas vardapet at that time, since these were in 
contact with the great contemporary Palestinian foundations associated 
with St. Euthymius and St. Sabas as well as those in the Holy City 
itself.!3’ Both in the Palestinian desert and in the Armenian founda- 
tions in Jerusalem, we find the same mixed type of community uniting 
coenobia and isolated eremitic cells also found in Armenia.!*® It is 
further interesting to observe that the Hierosolymitan Armenian foun- 
dations were associated not so much directly with the Church as with 
members of the great noble families, such as prince Hamazasp Kam- 
sarakan; the same families that we have found as the patrons of the 
multiple churches in their homeland.!*? However, since the VIth and 
even more the VIIth century seem to have been the period of transition 
and transformation from an earlier isolated ascetic life to a communal 
one, be it laura or conoebia throughout the East, a single origin should 
perhaps not be singled out. 

In addition to the comparative material already adduced, one more sign 
of such an evolution in Armenia is provided by the appearance of an 
innovation in terminology that was also discussed in our earlier study.!“° 
The term vanic‘/vanac‘ eréc‘, “elder of a community” appears in both 
the first Letter of the Armenians to the Persians from the first council of 
Duin at the beginning of the VIth century, where it designates a member 


137 GARSOIAN (2002), EAD. (2005-207), p. 220-226. The presence of a stable Armenian 
community in the Holy City is well known and is confirmed in the VIth century by a pas~- 
sage from the Anonymous Chronicle, ANON, p. 71 = AN Sir., p. 395: “UE. pop Cpa th 
plurhbay bap, qnp inbuurp upuhsb ypu wuld p dq, op F 2ury py kp: ” Cf. GREENWOOD 
(2008), p. 242, who is of the opinion that this information was drawn from a letter sent 
from Jerusalem to Armenia and postulates the existence in Armenia of an archive where 
Hierosolymitan dispatches were preserved. 

138 Tbid., p. 223 and n. 206. Cf. FLUSIN (1992), II, p. 24-25: “L’existence {en Palestine] 
de deux types principaux de monastéres, ... correspond a une réalité aisément observable. 
Les cénobia ... sont des établissements of les moines ménent en commun une vie de 
travail et de priére, dans des batiment groupés, isolés et protégés de l’extérieur par un mur 
de cléture. La laure présente un aspect tout différent. Elle est certes dotée d’organes cen- 
traux ... Mais ... l’accent n’est pas mis sur la communauté. ... le cénobion est tout d’abord 
concu comme un degré préparant 4 une forme de vie plus parfaite ... Le cénobion est pour 
les débutants, le moine avancé se consacre ensuite a la vie en cellule ... (ceci) n’empéche 
nullement les cénobia de jouer dans le désert un rdle prépondérant, et non pas subordonné 
aux laures:” See also, ID. (1996), p. 587-589. 

139 See above, p. 41-42. 

140 GaRSOIAN (2005-2007), p. 193-194, 201-203. 
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of the Persian delegation,'*! and in the first Letter of the Syrians to the 
kat‘otikos Nersés II requesting the ordination of AbdiSoy in the middle 
of the same century.'4? However, in both cases the reference is to Syrians 
and not to Armenians, though AbdiSoy himself may use this term in 
greeting to his future colleagues. To my knowledge, the title does not 
appear elsewhere in the VIth century.'* With the opening of the next 
century, however, the term not only becomes common, but it appears 
associated with a specific geographic locality. So in 606/7, bishop 
Movsés of C‘urtav fleeing from the wrath of his ecclesiastical superior, 
Kiwrion of K‘art‘li, informs the locum tenens of the Armenian kat‘olikate, 
Vrt‘anés K ‘ert‘ot that 


on account of the bitterness of winter and of the storm I have been 
delayed in the monastery of Saint John the Baptist which is in Aragacotn 
and I have been received by the superior of the community (vanic‘ eréc’), 
the blessed lord Babiwlas.4 


This same Babilas is found together with a group of his colleagues in 
the contemporary list of bishops and other ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
came in 607 to make their peace with the newly elected kat‘otikos Abra- 
ham J, 


In the seventeenth year of Xosrov Aprvez, King of kings ... came before 
me Abraham, kat‘otikos of the Armenians and my fellow bishops... (the 
following bishops) ... together with the vanic‘ eréc‘s, namely, Abraham, 
the vanic‘ eréc‘ of the holy cathedral, Samuél, the vanic’ eréc‘ of 
St. Hiip‘simé, Babiwlas, the vanic' eréc‘ of the community (vank‘) of 


141 Letter to the Persians, GT‘-I, p. 43 = GT‘-I, p. 149: “... Ehbuy Guuph wn dhq wpp 
nbubp... Uurinifit; Vulupdny quhing Eptg fp Quip dpb bulubgl.” Cf. GARSOIAN (1999), 
p. 441. 

142 Letter of the Orthodox. Syrians, GT‘-I, p. 52 = GT‘-II, p. 172: “Stp Ubpute 
Yun fenegplau Quyng Ubdug... k wy w ft naulgug & fiofumbuy wp fuurpd fq. Uurine pt; 
prpkuypuloynu, bk Pwtiply qulipg Eptg & Upebwhut Yurpbpuyp, topppty fwhig bpby 
Ndipbup, bk Caps ufeluhuk bh ubfg Epty Unrupbuyf, b Ganymd Ywhhg Eptg Gbpufduyp... 
”. The fact that at least two of these vanic‘ eréc‘s were stylites (siwnakan) does not argue 
in favour of the tight organization of their communities. 

143 The appearance of this term, as a hapax, in canon xvi of the council of Sahapivan 
in 444, is probably an index of the VIIth century reworking of these canons in the VIIth 
century, in Mardirossian’s opinion, by none other than Mayragomec‘i. See MARDIROSSIAN 
(2004), p. 191-193, 201; also GARSOYAN (2005-2007), p. 191-193, and 201-203. 

44 MC-I, GT‘-I, p. 111 = GT‘-II, p. 245 = GT‘-IIL, p. 3: “Ge #E apytu daub 
fuunmfebub sdb puyhinye be sh puryayg [pbbjay, wpgkjbuy bof fp uppry Ubpungsp Bm Qubime h 
fubu ap Upuqudn nanph. bh pbyujbuy Go p dknh bpubkpeny nbanbs Puphrpwuuy abipg 
Eptgm.” 
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St. Yovhanés. Xosrov of AwSakan, Yawitean of Erivard, Dawit‘ of Erivan, 
Ismayél of Gafni, Yunanés of Awan, Israyél of Patakank‘, Jojik of ArSa- 
munik*, Yovhannés of the palaces of Artawazd, Abas and Ordeak and Abra- 
ham of P‘arpi, Mik‘ayél of Aitik‘. Grigorios of Aré, Kozmas of Urd, Mayén 
of the other Aré, Yovhanik of Arcap‘k‘, Simon of Darounk‘, Samot of 
Bagaran, together with other vanic‘ erec‘s, they presented themselves 
before us and confessed piously ...!45 


They are further addressed directly as a distinct group in the Encyclical 
Letter of the kat‘otikos Abraham I proclaiming the schism with Iberia in 
608/9.146 Everyone of these dignitaries, whatever his personal ascetic 
tastes, is clearly associated with a stable foundation which did not exist 
before, though we do not yet have sufficient information to determine 
whether these were of the looser “laura” or of the more structured and 
centralized “‘coenobial” type. Since those identified in the group just 
listed come primarily from the patriarchal domain in central Ayrarat, a 
much larger group must presumably have existed if a wider net were cast 
over the breadth of Persarmenia.'*’ Furthermore, the canons of the coun- 
cil of Duin of 644/5 specify that: 


iv. The bishops in their own jurisdiction shall assume the care and super- 
vision of the vank‘s and hermitages (anapatk‘) to look after their light and 
worship and schools, and with their ministers be nourished and enjoy them 
by the grace of the saints, but let them seize nothing by force or fraud. 
Likewise, [they] should look after the hospitals [tkaranoc‘k‘] ... Likewise, 
the superiors of communities [vanac‘ eric‘unk‘n] and priests [k‘ahanayk'‘] 
shall be obedient to the vardapet. Now if any of the bishops or the priests 


145 Profession of Faith, GT'-I, p. 151-152 = GT'-II, p. 298-299: “ih k mnuubkpbng 


wif Uapactg Maupadae wppuypg wp puyp, fd Uppukuine 2uydng Gu faupplaup be 
wfennulgug fing... unuSh hngkuy,... (Guypulauynunctp)... hubgtpd dutipg Eppgudp pu 
ayunpinp, Uppulud uppry huang hth qubipg tpkg, Uardneky uppry 2nfupupdth, Purpprpase 
uppay Bad lubbar {why Entg, Naupad Usoubwtin, Bunfunbuh bypefupymy, ‘hun plo 
bpbuntiwy, Rodway Gunkny, Oabwbte Uswhp, hupuryty Nununfubhy, Qa9hl Upudachhg, 
Baflubpy Upuunugqay wywpwbhg, Upwu bk Appbul bk Upppudud Puspypny, Uppayty 
Uaghg, tppgappau Upsny, Yaqdun Nipqey, Vuyth Spre Upbdny, Bad lubpl Upounpurg, 
Upint Qupmbpg, Uadan Poquapobp, b wy) dutipg Eppyeip dwbgbpd, Ehbuy pubopdub dép 
qpurpluywumacfe fb fuounndubkg fb.” = GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 514-515. Cf. NARRATIO, 
p. 41 §cxi, “tobs étickdnous kai rpeoPutépous Kai hryoupévoue...”. 

146 Abraham I-Encycl., GT‘-I, p. 189 = GT‘-II, p. 356 = GT*-III, p. 111: “ Uskbbgah 
wgbjng plo wud Lad newlats foprubmfebudp, wnw Jinpgig Lh bgtgeny, dubfg Epfqubg, & 
pulubujfg, b swpluewguyg, b phon mfunp bhiqkgeny, ws hury anh ahieg hk dbhugkjng, 
wowing bk sbiiulwtwg, bk Codonpth Pnqad pyutahug, wpuhiy h husirushg.” cf. GARSOIAN 
(1999a), p. 576-577. 

147 Toid., p. 280, and nn. 123-124. 
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should disobediently show contempt to the canons instituted by the forefa- 
thers, let him be subject to canonical punishment. 


And again go on to condemn: 


xii. Any of the azat (noble) or famik (non-noble) cavalry, who come 
somewhere to a village, and leaving the village take up lodging in a vank‘ 
and under holy roofs, and befoul with singers and dancing girls places 
dedicated to God, [a deed] which is appalling for Christians to hear, let 
alone do.148 


The reference here again seems to be to a stable foundation, though its 
precise form is not specified. Even so, it should be noted that even well 
into the VIIIth century, narrative sources, such as Lewond, continue to 
bewail the looting and destruction of single churches, as before, rather 
than of monastic communities. Moreover, for all their elaboration and 
splendor, the construction and endowment by the Armenian nobles of 
such single churches do not yet carry the connotation of the extensive 
monastic complexes which will appear by the end of the [Xth century, 


The patrician ASot ... from the Bagratid house,... adorned the churches 
of God with theological study (vardapetakan aruest) and a legion of servi- 
tors (pasténéic‘ ymbaworut‘eamb), and he ordered splendid furnishings 
from his own funds. And he built a church at Dariwnk‘, in his own domain.!¢? 


Lewond usually speaks of “the angelic band of the clergy” of priests 
and doctors (vardapets), but not of monks.'*° According to him, the indi- 


18 Kanonagirk‘ Il, p- 203-204: “‘p. buypulayaup fupwputsfip {pulang fubug b 
winyunnfg inbu save fib h Lagwmpupdafe fib upuugkh, fp pays & ft quent Lp qupage 
hub, b fapbubg wyupunurhtheph yEpulpby b durybpby fp upprgh sbaplt, ayy prim budp kb 
quisu pugnitbudp pis df? fofubughkh wabky. bayhuytu k fp ulwpuringe... Uayhaytu ke dusky 
Eppgnbph hk pwhubmyph fupaunboph fb Shurqusbam fish huggkh: Uuw EPt np 
seuypulaynuag Gud fp pulubuypg ahliwqubb_gkw, wplodoplfgt Te 
bupuulupgh pig fushiotn bots auennekwupep Egfgh.” Ibid., p. 211-212: “HP. Niwhp 
soquinug bk jamdpl CEdbjng fwuwhbjad fp gbwequ app, Pagkw, qgkungh pp dutub wabkh 
gpIunfubub kp supe uppagh, bh qmowburp hk dupdulwrp mq obhs gharppluy mbgpub 
Uuumodny, gap unulanp £ pppennitfg pus, fpa'g PE unbk;:” 

149 EEWOND, V, p. 16: “Upnain upunnpipl... fp mnlist Purqpuunnbbug... qupnuply 
géhégtgfu Uuunedry qdupquykuaulot wpocbunfrp bh ywymobthg fudpwenpofebudp, 
auinakp b Ephb jp uupwmune p jhepag quiidacg: be apbtp gbbbgkaph ‘burp pripg jpepau 
nuuwhpbi.” Since Dariunk‘ was known as a particular domain of the Bagratids, ASot’s 
action here seems very much in keeping with the similar activities of the Mamikonean and 
the Kamsarakan in the previous century at Aiué and T‘alin. See above, p. 41. 

190 Tbid., viii, p. 20: “Cpkomnmiwhbpy quumy pulubwjuloh Epuinng... qifaipouyb- 
woh h quupmobthg pupbhwpan fe pei”. 
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vidual to whom the Armenian princes turned for advice is identified as a 
“hermit (omn miaynakeac‘)”.'°! We have seen that Yovhannés 
Mayragomec‘i himself is invariably identified in the Knik‘ Hawatoy as 
an “‘ascetic and confessor (Cgnawor ew yostovanot)”, never as a monk, 
and his office as “sacristan of St. Gregory” would have precluded his 
belonging to a separate and stable community, as would his numerous 
moves from ValarSapat including, among others, to Bjni and Gardman.}5? 

The earliest reference to an ordered community living under the 
Basilian rule comes from Asotik, writing ca. A.D. 1000, concerning the 
foundation of the future kat‘otikos Ma8toc‘ (898-899).!%3 At the begin- 
ning of the Xth century, the kat‘otikos Yovhannés the Historian still 
speaks of having visited a community of hermits on mount Sepuh so that 
references to monks supporting Mayragomec‘i in his opposition to Ezr, 
need be nothing more than the reflection of institutions existing in a later 
period.'5* Nothing is said about monasteries or monks in the disciplinary 
canons which appertain to the council of 719, and the opening one is 
addressed to the “bishops or priests or deacons or whoever belongs to 
the Church”, without reference to any regular branch of the clergy.'> 
Consequently, while a trend toward the great intellectual centers of late 
medieval Armenia does manifest itself in the VIth and more likely the 
VIth century, which appears to be the transition period from the earlier 
eremitic tradition to more stable foundations as part of the growing 
organization of the Church, we still do not have the evidence needed to 
trace any of the later foundations directly back to this period or to iden- 
tify their prototypes. Hence, the most that is warranted to say on the basis 
of our present information is that the Interregnum was a crucial period 


51 Tbid., p. 23. 

152 See above, n. 89, 97. 

153, Aso, DL. iii, p. 160: “... war prls Usinmnday Vurnmag: Ua tp Luypbbbop ,Upuqudmunts 
quuunt... hf omfmbh Bequduy ghoghh Uluuhwy; phulare fb [up wpb, opbt gkhEqtgpi 
f biw, op U.nu phuryu whowhh: Bap dShugkw; daqadéguh Eqpupg puqdacfefrh, 
hubobugpm bah ou Coo he, uppnyh Pusipugp.” 

154 YK, lv, p. 359: “Skup whq f onpdape hk ywimpu pupubdenmg phulkw, wpe 
fmuulpobu, fuupunghugghuge, ghuabupunpu, polaghuge, funapubuyuly, Symunianchs 
punoféy bk pugbpowsp vpuquinubu, wputlE pun ip eapepuryy Yurmwlag, le dhinehy |p wins phiafeiwt: 
Ge unpur 13 Pipi Spurfuneil fp dpuuph phuhbuyp, wy gut hk ofp wa unpaid pbppit 
hujbuy foywhe, app bk pugdupfuun pamwipp Eplag fupwpubsprpnp qluphwcap uyfine 
Supiting fbupthh:” = YK-M, p. 199. 

55 YO, p. 56/7, Canon i: “Gaypulayne ud purlobwy fod oop, hand o'f he pgt 
jotfunt pElbqbguayh.” 
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of transition leading to the development of full grown Armenian monas- 
ticism. In fact, what indications we do possess show that some form of 
coenobial institutions must have been sufficiently well rooted in this ear- 
lier epoch to survive, be it only as a traditional memory, while many lay 
perforce dormant, during the century of greater intolerance and persecu- 
tion which was heralded by the accession of the Abbasid dynasty in 750, 
and to allow them to burst forth into the rapid, vigorous and widespread 
expansion which marks the very beginning of the Bagratid period. 

Hence the Church in all its aspects was the sphere in which the impor- 
tance of the Interregnum manifested itself particularly. First laying down 
and elaborating the institutions indispensable for the intellectual and spir- 
itual survival and development of the future, in what may be called a 
growing protomonastic development which prefigured the great centers 
of learning of the High Middle Ages, as well as in the systematization of 
ecclesiastical discipline and of the liturgy, which together with her doc- 
trinal definitions claimed the attention of Yovhannés Ojnec‘i and of his 
circle. Most of all, by the opening of the VIIIth century, the Church 
had emerged clearly as the dominant Armenian institution replacing the 
non-existent state. It had laid down the bases of its liturgy and defined 
its own dogmatic position. 


156 YO, p. 180/181-312/313. On the problems of the liturgical works attributed to 
Yovhannés Ojnec‘i, see FINDIKYAN (2004), p. 231-279, especially, 277-279, and p. 219, 
n.1. On the additional question of the Armenian Church’s claim to apostolicity by the 
elaboration of the cult of Saint Bartholomew in the VIJIIth century, attested by the Nar- 
ratio to supplement the earlier tradition of St. Thaddeus, already recorded in the Epic 
Histories, see VAN ESBROECK (1983) and RUSSELL (1986). See also supra n. 124. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ARMENIAN IDENTITY 


At the very beginning of this study, we observed that the Armenian 
lands in the earliest Christian period did not form a single political or 
administrative entity but were subdivided into three separate units.! 
Another tripartite characterization for this period can be found in the 
main Armenian source for the IVth century, the late Vth century anony- 
mous Buzandarank’, or Epic Histories. The compiler of this work refers 
at different times to 1) the A¥yarh Hayoc‘, a term which he seems to use 
not only for the “country” of Armenia but more specifically for its 
Arsacid “realm”; 2) the erkir Hayoc‘, the “land” of Armenia, which 
need not necessarily coincide with the former; and finally 3) the erkir 
Haykazean lezui, the “land of Armenian tongue or speech”, which seems 
to apply to yet another entity.” 

This last —and least— definite qualification seems to have been in 
existence, or at least been understood, as late as the beginning of the 
Vilth century and to have lain at the back of kat‘otikos Abraham I’s 
outraged rejection of the Iberian kat‘otikos Kiwrion’s seemingly unag- 
gressive reply to his accusation that the Armenian liturgy of Saint SuSanik 
performed in the city of C‘urtaw in the border Armeno-Iberian region of 
Gugark* had been abolished: 


I hear that you have replaced the liturgy for saint SuXanik which was 
instituted in the Armenian tongue, [an action] of yours [that] seems to us of 
mortal dimension and of the very worst. 


According to Kiwrion’s mild reply, however, the Armenian liturgy had 
not been abolished, but the liturgy at C‘urtaw was being performed in 
both Armenian and Georgian: 


As to what has been written ... that the liturgy in the Armenian language 
has been altered. Our liturgy has not been replaced, but since the bishop 


2 


1 Vide supra, p. 1-2. 

2 BP-G, p. 510, 524, s.v. Cf. MX, IL.iii, viii, p. 105, 112-113 = MK, p. 131, 137. 

3 Abraham-I, GT‘-I, p. 164 = GT'-II, p. 316-317: “... hb quunmmehh Lujbath uppry 
Cmowbhub qhupquenpbuph jutd fot pf pug dinfulgtp: Ubg durarsunh hk ha swpugnyh 
Packgue gnpdq uy.” Cf. also GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 349, 548, and p. 349, n. 180. 
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knows both Georgian and likewise Armenian letters, he performs the liturgy 
in both languages.* 


Nevertheless, Abraham’s accusation was further reiterated by the 
bishop of C‘urtaw, who had sought refuge in Armenia from his Iberian 
superior: 


It is evident that they have altered the liturgy. And the Nestorian pseudo- 
bishop whom they have installed does not even know Georgian letters, as 
would have been proper, let alone Armenian ones. And this too is evident. 


As a result, Kiwrion’s action was held to be serious enough to be cited as 
one of the three charges which led to his formal anathema by Abraham I: 


Because ... he has insolently abolished the liturgy of saint SuSanik estab- 
lished in Armenian in opposition to us. ... Therefore, ... we order that the 
earliest decree (sahman) of our doctors which has struck the Romans ... be 
extended to the Iberians as well, if they do not return to the truth ...° 


and likewise to have become a cause for concern for the local secular 
representative of the king of kings, his favourite prince Smbat Bagratuni: 


But I have heard other news from laymen and scarcely believed. But we 
heard [this] from the trusty bishop of C‘urtaw who is here and were greatly 
troubled. For although there are ties of blood and of kinship between the 
nobility of our country and of yours, that which [exists] for us like the solid- 
ity and security of a pact, that is, the holy martyrium founded in your hon- 
oured church of C‘urtaw and your service and your regulations were in 
Armenian amongst you. Your alteration [of this] has thrust hostility 
[between us].” 


4 K-I = GT‘-I, p. 166 = GT‘-II, (p- 320 = GT*-II, p. 71: “Gi ap gpbuy fp fe... 
quupmunbh Cujbpth pr pug sinfubwy f. dbp upeurunacbh sf dinfuly: Rayg gp ap Guyfuljnyaut 
Egh* pugh muedb ghink bh Gay bayinytu, be Eplapauip quypocfpbudp p upurpenerelsls funnupp.” 
Cf. also GARSOYAN (1999a), p. 349-351, 550, 581, and p. 350, n. 182, 185. Kiwrion gives 
the same explanation to Smbat, GT‘-I, p. 326: “Puyg ap buy fulauaul epi wspiuspius p 
Lpuigh be Zany quypae fe feb qayg gfunk be quyupunuch funnupt Eph paidp qyprptunipph: Puyg 
i) upunh ww wune|e pels Sp, h 663 §, Swpqny Spry pubpg Gouna, akg np pope qyfuny stp 
fwconnuppis.” 

5 MC-I, GT‘-I, p. 173 = GT°-II, p. 329: “Ge qajuninuehh gh thajubg fi puryen Rk 
qsbuypulnynul Ubunnpulh gap opaphh, qypar pe peh ap hk pwgkpth sqft apmte updo 
b fag Pt fu jEnth, b wks juan f.” Cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 350. 

6 GT‘-1, p. 194 = GT'-I, p. 363: “Purligh. a quench Lun Epths gap uppayhs Cmoutbhuh 
tp hwpquenpbuy, Goljnmls d6gq foprfumagbay fp png infubag.... Laud apay be qr Surgayh 
ouldwih upon binnghs dEpag, gop fp dépwy Zannadphir Cunnfh,... fe ng qupdg fl p dpiuipfrunks 
Shp qhah ft dépuy Lpug Cpuduyjigup”. Cf. GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 359, 581-582, and 
p. 350, n. 185. 

7 Smbat-I, GT‘-I, p. 168-169 = GT‘-Il, p. 323-324 = GT*-III, p. 75: “Ruyg tk pls prop 
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Like the other marchlands of Armenia, the precise status of the Ibero- 
Armenian northern march of Gugark‘ vis-a-vis the Arsacid kingdom 
remains ambiguous,® but it appears to have lain within the limits of the 
“land of Armenian speech” from which it could not be removed with 
impunity. The Encyclical Letter of bishop Movsés of C‘urtaw is explic- 
itly directed 


To the heirs of the Heavenly kingdom... to the Armenian speaking 
authorities of the Church of C‘urtaw... 


as is the answering Encyclical of the Armenian locum tenens Vrt‘anés 
K ‘ertot: 


To the orthodox true lovers of holiness, and to the superiors of communi- 
ties (vanic‘ eric‘unk‘) and village priests, to the nobles and peasants, to the 
old and the young, and in general to all the people of your land of Armenian 
tongue, who are under the jurisdiction of the Church of C‘urtaw.? 


According to these criteria, as under the earlier political and adminis- 
trative ones, “Armenia” was not yet conceived as a single and indivisible 
entity. 

To be sure, the various above-mentioned early subdivisions were super- 
seded and altered both by the partition, soon followed by the disappearance 
of the Armenian kingdom at the beginning of the Vth century, and by the 
later administrative reorganizations of Imperial Armenia by Justinian and 


op peta fren p Luu lpasbing pauyy h wuslyun. fis Curing ph: ul; Curunnnfs peu puljaunute Sarpy 
ap uuu F ypnup kh hupp gdnuupugup, puligh skp k wyy wpfuuplp uquin apkpay Plytn 
pepqaih fils. uj unupp of uspenprhs ny fp Bape yunnnnlwts EhEntghy Cwuuunnbgur, b 
gupunmely bh hug Lajbpth fp dkp spp tp, bh sinfubyy Pobudar feeb fr std uplsht.” CE. 
GARSOIAN. (1999a), p. 553. 

8 BP-G, p. 416-417, 466, s.v. The bdeasy, or “marcher-lord”, ASuSay, who ruled this 
march at the time of the great Armenian rebellion of 450/1 is described by the historian 
Lazar P‘arpec‘i as an ally of Vardan Mamikonean, his kinsman by marriage and the pro- 
tector of the children of the fallen Armenian magnates who were educated at his court, 
but not as his subordinate or compatriot, and he is characterized as being, “the bdeaky 
from Georgia (yusp frp hth Y pug prefab Upatpury),” as distinct from “the greatest Arme- 
nian nobility (dbouikd weuguinnh 2Zuyng),” LP*, Lxxv, xxviii, xxxi; I1-lix, lxii, p. 47, 
55, 59, 107, 110-111 = LP*-T, p. 85-86, 95, 100, 158, 162-163. 

9 GT‘-I, p. 113 = GT‘-I, p. 248: “h Punmbignc fe ich Ephibg of bush buy p... hwy) bqu. 
pepubnipkufy 8mpumi tlEqbkguny ...” (emphasis mine) and this is the community that 
answers and supports him, ibid., I p. 128-129 = II, p. 268-269. Likewise Vrt‘anés, ibid, I, 
p. 130 = I, p. 270: “Uppuuty neqyuifunurg b Soduipunfig, b Yubify Enpguig, k ghyd 
hmyoytqn wefuphmgy, np Ef_ ply pcpmbmpkunip Ekiqkginy& Sorpumyy...” (emphasis 
mine ) = GARSOIAN (1999a), p. 531. 
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Maurice in the VIth. However, one of the questions which has rarely been 
given sufficient attention is the reality or continuing effectiveness of the 
late fourth century north-south frontier, defined as running from Theodo- 
sioupolis, its northern anchor point, to the vicinity of Dara in Mesopotamia 
and purporting to separate Byzantine from Sasanian Armenia, that had 
presumably been created as a result of the so-called Peace of Eketeac‘.'° 
In fact, continuous evidence points from the beginning to the porous nature 
of the border.'! Diplomatic relations were maintained between the two 
super-powers, official and semi-official missions to announce new acces- 
sions and negotiate truces crossed back and forth, as did merchants and 
students; Christian communities on either side kept contact with each oth- 
er.!2 At the time of the great rebellion in the middle of the Vth century, the 
discouraged Armenian sparapet, Vardan Mamikonean, might speak of 
seeking refuge in the “empire of the Greeks (iSyanut‘eann Yunac‘)”, as of 
going to a “foreign land (ydtarut‘iwn)”,'? but at the same time the bishop 
of Mananati, whose see lay on the imperial side of the presumed border, 
came to join his colleagues at the council of ArtaSat that defied the order 
of the Persian court.!4 From Procopius we know that the frontier created at 
the end of the IVth century, was not watertight in his own time: 


As one goes from Kitharizon to Theodosioupolis and the other Armenia 
the land is called Chorzane ... not being marked off from the Persian terri- 
tory by the water of any lake or by any river’s stream or by a wall of 
mountains ... the two frontiers are indistinct. So the inhabitants of this 
region, whether subjects of the Romans or of the Persians, have no fear of 
each other, nor do they give one another any occasion to apprehend an 
attack, but they even intermarry and hold a common market for their pro- 
duce and together share the labours of farming. 


10 For the Byzantino-Persian frontier of ca. 387, see ADONTZ (1970), p. 7-24. 

11 The question of a fixed frontier has been-debated by scholars of late, see GREATREX 
(2007a), p. 105-106, 155, and notes ad loc. 

12 GarSoIAN (2004), p. 333-334. 

13 EP‘, ILxxx, p. 57, “phuny jowmmparfa pl” = EP‘-T, p. 97. 

14 Thid., IL.xxiii, p. 44-45 = EP‘-T, p. 82. 

15 Proc., Aed., IILiii.8-9: “"Ex 5& Kiapifov &> te Ocodoo10broAt Kai “Appeviav 
thy étépav idvtt XopCavn pév h yopa xaAsitat, ... obte Aipvns tivdc Sati obte 
Totapod peiOpw odte Speci tiv SioSov av otevo elpyovor SiopiCopévy tig tOV 
Ilepoav yiis, GAAG tHv Spiwv attaic dvapi— xeipévov. dote ot tabty SknpéEvoOt, 
‘Popaiov i Wepoadv Svteg catiKoot. ote t1 dn” GAANAMV bé0g Exovotv obte 
GAANAOIs ty Es ExtPovAry etlory broxtot, GAAG Kal yapous GAATAOIs Exikndedovot 
kai &yopav tv énitndeiov ovpPaAAovtai Kai ta Eo yewpyiav éxixoivodvtat.” = 
Loeb VU, p. 192/3-194/5. 
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The gradual weakening of an effective separation between Imperial 
and Persarmenia was greatly furthered by an important social factor. As 
we have seen earlier, the Armenian nayarars such as the Gnuni — 
among whom MzézZ I was a Persian marzpan of Armenia from 518 to 
548, while Mzéz II was magister militum of the Byzantine armies in the 
next century, and a “Mizizios” Gnuni made an unsuccessful bid in Sic- 
ily for the imperial throne in 668!°— or again, prince Smbat Bagratuni 
“Xosrov Sum”, repeatedly shifted their allegiance back and forth 
between Byzantium and the Sasanians according to their interests and 
ambitions.!’? The same families were to be found on either side of the 
putative frontier. We know from Procopius that descendents of the royal 
Arsacids pursued careers within the Empire after the fall of the dynasty 
in Armenia.’® As late as the VIIth century the Valentinos, who brought 
about the downfall of Martina after the death of Heraclius and raised 
Constans II to the throne in 641, was known as an “Arsacid” according 


16 HAnjB, II, p. 329 §3 (Mzéz ID, ibid., p. 330 §4 (Mzéz II). TouMANoFF (1963), 
p. 205, and n. 234, for the sources; NICHANIAN (2004), p. 458-463, citing the Greek and 
Armenian sources, pertinently observes, “un Mizizios Gnuni est connu dans la derniére 
campagne perse d’Héraclius en 628 comme maitre des milices d’Arménie. Malgré 
l’absence d’information sur ce point on peut avancer sans risque qu’il entretenait un lien 
familial direct avec le Mizizios de 668. La promotion de celui-ci 4 Ja trés haute charge de 
comte de ]’Opsikion ne répond donc pas aux seules qualités personnelles du dignitaire, 
mais est liée également 4 son appartenance a un lignage deja identifié pour son inscription 
dans le paysage aristocratique. Le maintien probable de liens attestés en Arménie avec les 
Mamikonian déja bien implantés 4 Byzance, et surtout les réseaux tissés par le lignage 
Gnuni, au sein de la haute administration, avec la dynastie régnante, ont permis 4 un autre ° 
représentant de cette famille d’accéder a la charge de comte de |’Opsikion,... Dans un 
contexte militaire incertain, cette position éminente... a sans doute conduit ]’armée... 4 
proclamer Mizizios comme candidat au tréne.”; HALDON (1984) p. 179, cf. 359, considers 
Mizizios II to have been the first count of the Opsikion. For an extensive study of Arme- 
nian families in Byzantium, see SETTIPANI (2006), but, though much is known for the later 
period, e.g., KAZHDAN (1975), a good deal still remains to be done for the period concern- 
ing us as a result of the still uncertain state of a number of the sources. 

17 Any attempt to trace the cases of double careers and allegiances of the Armenian 
nobility or its later integration into the Byzantine hierarchy would be well beyond the 
intent and scope of this study, much has already been done by NICHANIAN and SETTIPANI, 
q.v. However, even within the limit of the few examples given here, there seems to be 
little doubt that the gteat Armenian families had links and pursued careers on either side 
of the border. 

8 Proc., Bell. Pers., IL.xxv, xxxii = Loeb I, p. 276/7-278/9, and Bell. Vand. IL.xxvii- 
xxviii = Loeb II, p. 438/9-456/7; Jon. Epu., De beat., XII, p. 69; PLRE, IIIB, p. 125, 
130-131, 641, 643; cf. GARSOIAN (1998a), p. 64 and n. 49. 
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to Pseudo-Sebéos.!? Similarly, the kinsmen of the future royal family of 
the Bagratids are readily identifiable in Byzantium under the name, 
“Aspetianoi”, derived from the family’s hereditary office of aspet or 
“master of the cavalry”.”° If we are to accept the hypothesis of Settipani 
that Heraclius’ Italian exarch Isaac or Sahak, known from his inscription 
at Torcello, was a member of the Kamsarakan family, lords of Sirak and 
ArSarunik‘ as evidenced by their inscriptions at T‘alin and Mren, mem- 
bers of one and the same family were to be found from Armenia in the 
East to the Far West of the Byzantine empire.”! Most important of all 


19 [PS]-SEB, xliv, p. 140-141: “te Gqbe fp dwLaebih Gpulyf Puquinpkug Yaunwhypi 
apap finpw, bk hupgt fp _bpey quepug fapng quapudupe gd wqbhopubauh, ap hasty 
Upouhabhp: th (puny burg fupag Epftuy jupbcbkypy: wee Ge Qungbhinfiisp [pacéary) qqnpotokuy 
fpe ainny f fipuy finpu qurepne fepnd f Yaunmbig honey pu: ot hur Eury qU upinpiit we 
unuyu uayubinlst qi... te foumgwht Purgquenp guru gapaf Yauuuiighp, eee Ot fi pi 
gadupt qquipul, bk ghuy ply wpbckju:” = [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, I, p. 104. This claim is not 
repeated in the account of Jon. NIK., cxx, p. 196-199. The Arsacid descent of Valentinos 
is, however, accepted by both the PLRE, IIIB, p. 1354, “Valentinus 5”, and TOUMANOFF 
(1990), p. 89, as well as HAnjB, V, p. 33. According to Howard-Johnston, [PS]-SEB-T/H-J, 
Il, p. 250: “Valentine held no formal military appointment under Constantine II, let alone 
the supreme command in Asia Minor implied by Sebeos but was a military officer in the 
entourage of the treasurer Philagrius, who was entrusted with a large sum in cash for 
distribution as largesse to secure the support of the army in Asia Minor for the dying 
Constantine’s children,” but ibid., p. 253-254: “In return for renouncing his attempt to 
assume the imperial status... he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army (probably 
Magister Militum per Orientem). Cf. NICHANIAN (2004), p. 367 and 442-452, 551, who 
opts rather for the office of Comes Obsequii. 

20 Proc., Bell. Pers., IL.iii.12-18; cf. GARSOYAN (1996), p. 230; EAD. (1998a), p. 84 and 
n. 49. Like his father’s, Smbat Xosrov Sum, Varaz-Tiroc‘ Bagratuni’s career took place in 
both Byzantium and Persia, HAnjB, V, p. 68 §1. Varaz-Tiroc‘ (Baristerozes), strategos of 
Armeniakon, together with Michael Layanodrakon and the Armenians, Artawazd Mamiko- 
nean and Taéat Anjewac‘i, commanded a Byzantine army in Syria in the campaign of 778, 
THEO. Conr., I, p. 451 = THEO. Conr.-M., p. 623. Cf. HAnjB, V, p. 68, §5, LEWOND, p. 193, 
n. 4. Cf. TOUMANOFF (1990), p. 111-113. For the stemma of the Bagratids of the period, see 
also NICHANIAN (2004), p. 738 §7, who lists Bardas the father of Leo V as a member of the 
Gnuni family (ibid., §6), as does TOUMANOFF (1990), p. 485, §1-2, rather than as one of the 
Mamikonean, as his name might have suggested. Still another example of the activity in 
Byzantium of great Armenian families other than the Mamikonean, Bagratuni and Gnuni, is 
provided by Vahan Xoryoruni (Baanes) who rebelled against Heraclius in 637 together with 
Varaz-Tiroc’ Bagratuni and Dawit‘' Saharuni, see NICHANIAN (2004), p. 421-441. 

21 SETTIPANI (2006), p. 373-376, HAnjB, IV, p. 356 §39, where Sahak is also given as 
a member of the Kamsarakan family; cf. PLRE, IIA, p. 625-644, 719-721, “Isaacius 8, 
patricius et exarchus Italiae”; LORENZETTI (1939), p. 21 and fig. p. 23. SETTIPANI (2006), 
p. 106-367, traces a great many Armenian families in the Byzantine empire, but many 
remain highly hypothetical in this early period. See also NICHANIAN (2004). 
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were the Mamikonean, hereditary grand-marshals of Armenia. As early 
as the end of the Vth century we are told by Lazar P‘arpec‘i that the 
Persian commander feared that the leader of the Armenian rebellion of 
482, Vardan Mamikonean’s nephew, Vahan 


, May send to the Armenians in the neighbouring provinces, to the inhabit- 
ants of Anjit, Cop‘k* or HaSteank‘, and gain support from them as his kins- 
men.” 


The long and ultimately tragic career of MuSet Mamikonean sent by 
Maurice in 598 to command a Byzantine army in Thrace is familiar to 
his contemporaries.” 

The Mamikonean were still the dominant figures east of the border at 
the time of the revolt against the Persians of Vardan II in 572, but some 
settled in Byzantium after its failure, remained on imperial territory and 
even went on to aspire to the Imperial throne with Philippikos-Bardanes 
(711-713)* and Artavasdes the son-in-law of the emperor Leo III,?5 
whereas their kinsman, Grigor Mamikonean remained in the homeland 
as Prince of Armenia and founded there the cathedral at Aiué. Even 
though increasingly challenged by the growing power of the Bagratids, 
the Mamikonean continued to play a leading role in Persarmenia until 
their downfall at the battle of Bagrewand.?6 


22 EP‘, I. Ixxxiv, p. 153-154: “... Ephbispil, Op’ gnigt pun pug lhup fepay fpdwumn- 
fPéwht, urn pew f Sb pduslusy ou iabwl hg ubybuge wn huny Supoply quiunpls Ubidunuy h 
hui Onrug h Zuniunbhhg, b wabuy ft baguht oghuhwhu, opyku jheprg wqquilwfug® baa 
(emphasis added) = LP*-T, p. 213. These three districts are specifically listed in the 


legislation of Justinian, CJ, I.xxix.5, De officio magistri militum, whose authority extended | 


over “Magnam Armeniam, quae Interior dicebatur, et gentes, Anzetenam (Anjit) videlicet, 
Ingilenam, Asthianenam (HaSteank‘), Sophenam (Cop‘k‘), Sophanenam, in qua est Mar- 
tyropolis, Balabitenam,” and again in the emperor’s Novella xxxi creating four Armenias 
in 536: “tv te é6vOv ... TCodavnvi te cai “Avontynvi, i) TCodavynvi Kai 
“AoOtavnvi) Kai BadaBitnvi) KaAovpévn Kai 6nd catpémaics obo.” Cf. ADONTZ 
(1970), p. 25-37, in particular, p. 26, and 2*, 35*, and GARSOIAN (1998a), p. 240-241. 

23 HAnjB, III, p. 457-459 §12-13, where two MuSels rather than one are postulated; 
SETTIPANI (2006), p. 138 and n. 1. 

* On Philippikos and the Mamikonean in Byzantium, see BRANDES (1993-1994), 
where he shows that the traditional view that Vardan II settled in Pergamon stems from a 
misreading of the text of Agathon the Deacon, AD, p. 899; also the doctoral dissertation 
of NICHANIAN (2004), p. 482-484 and n. 373. See further the Armenians in the lists of 
Byzantine dignitaries, p. 736-791, Ip. (2010); SETTIPANI (2006), p. 217-219. 

25 NICHANIAN (2004), p. 519-552, and cf. SPECK (1981). 

26 CANARD (1986), p. 91: “Les Mamikonean ... étaient encore a la fin du VIIE sicle 
et méme dans la premiére moitié du VIII*, les féodaux les plus importants du pays”. See 
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Not only were numerous members of nayarar houses repeatedly to 
be found on either side of the frontier, the same seems to have been true 
of their domains. The home district of the Bagratuni was Sper in impe- 
rial Armenia Interior, but they were also lords of Kogovit farther to the 
east beyond the border.?’ Similarly, the Mamikoneans, lords of Tayk* 
and Tar6n in the north and south of the plateau, acquired the Church 
lands of Daranatik‘ and Eketeac‘ in Armenia Interior through the 
marriage of Hamazasp Mamikonean to SahakanoyS the daughter of 
Saint Sahak I, the last male descendant of the Illuminator, at his death 
in 438.78 

From all the evidence we possess on the importance in the Armenian 
social structure of the ties of kinship within a particular house and of its 
common possessions, it seems impossible that the presence of kinsmen 
in both camps and of lands on either side of the frontier should have been 
ignored. It is far more likely that these links served to counteract the 
divisive thrust of political divisions. Simultaneously, the ambivalence in 
the loyalty of many of these nobles led them to disregard, insofar as pos- 
sible, the existence of the arbitrary political division and to erode its 
significance.” The demographic composition of the various Armenias, 
far from differing significantly, was remarkably homogeneous and Arme- 
nian was spoken at Melitene as well as at Duin.*° On either side of the 
Euphrates as well as in much of the Satrapies, an Armenian population 
seems to have predominated until the implantation of Arab emirates on 
the Armenian plateau from the beginning of the [Xth century.*! Even the 
refortification of the eastern limes under Justinian, especially marked by 


4 


for the later career of the Mamikonean in'their homeland to the Armenian defeat at Bagre- 
wand, GARSOIAN (1997), I, p. 118, 130, 132-133, and Eap. (2005-2007), p. 39, 41-43. For 
their final downfall, see TER GHEWONDYAN (1976), p. 21-22, 33-34. 

27 CANARD (1986), p. 91: “Outre leur domaine patrimonial, Sper, qui était resté dans 
la partie byzantine de 1’Arménie, dans !a partie arabe les Bagratides ... dans la premiére 
moitié du VII° si&cle possédaient ... la province de Kogovit.”; ADONTZ (1970), p. 100; 
TOUMANOFF (1963), p. 202. 

28 ADONTZ (1970), p. 100; TOUMANOFF (1963),-p. 209; TER GHEVONDIAN (1986) 

p. 777. : 
29 The twin foci in the careers of many Armenian nobles has been noted by SETTIPANI 
(2006), p. 50: “Pour le Caucase, on voit bien que ... les princes arméniens qui restent 
attachés 4 leurs domaines patrimoniaux font néanmoins 4 chaque génération des carriéres 
plus ou moins Jongues au sein de ]’Empire byzantin.” 

30 GARSOIAN (2004), p. 335. 

31 GaRSOIAN (1992), p. 47-48; EAD. (2004), p. 331-336, 351-352, et passim. 
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the erection of the border fortress of Citharizon on Armenian territory, 
does not seem to have been successful in sealing off the border to any 
appreciable degree.** Subsequently, the effectiveness of the earlier fron- 
tier was further compromised by its shift eastward in 591 and the succes- 
sive campaigns of Xusro6 II and Heraclius. Given all these factors leading 
to a rapprochement of the divided Armenian lands, an intermediary, 
semi-autonomous border zone distinct from Byzantium or Persia was 
seemingly coming into existence even before the appearance of the 
Arabs, and the imprecision of the information concerning this area in 
both Byzantine and Sasanian documentation argues against the effective- 
ness of their control over it.*° 

Nevertheless, whatever preliminary coalescence of the divided Arme- 
nian lands had already taken place up to that time, it was not to be fully 
achieved until the establishment of Arab dominion over the Armenian 
plateau and the neighbouring South-Caucasian lands in the second half 
of the VIIth century. Despite the jeremiads of the native Christian histo- 
rians, the erasure of any east-west division deriving from the Peace of 
Ekeleac‘ and the gathering of the Armenian lands was achieved as the 
result of the creation, at an imprecise date at the very end of the VIIth 
century, of a new Arab administrative circumscription to which the con- 
querors significantly gave the name of “Arminiya”, although it spilled 
over to include neighbouring Eastern Iberia and Caucasian Albania.** 

The seeming territorial reduction introduced at this point by the sepa- 
ration from the new province of the southern region of Armenia and 
particularly of the Satrapies, now joined to the province known as the. 
Djazira, did not in fact signify a new or incremental inroad on the terri- 
tory to be included under the name of Armenia.** The separate nature of 


32 On the eastern limes, see ibid., p. 330 and n. 9, and on Citharizon, HOWARD-JOHN- 
STON (1989). 

33 GaRSOIAN (1998a), p. 240-248; Eap. (2004), p. 339-345. 

4 EI, I, p. 634-650; MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 216-217: “Le régime apporté par 
les Arabes comportait en effet des avantages certains pour les Arméniens. Pour la premi- 
ére fois depuis la fin du IV° siécle l’ensemble de leur pays, a ]’exception des marges 
méridionales se trouva unifié, sans frontiére intérieure imposée par des Etats étrangers. En 
outre, les conditions de Ja domination arabe étaient incontestablement plus légéres que 
celles de tout autre régime antérieur.... Ainsi s’explique 1’ affirmation de plus en plus nette 
de )’unité historique et religieuse de 1’Arménie qui accompagna ces changements poli- 
tiques,” also p. 223-225. 

35 According to TER-GHEVONDIAN (1986), p. 780, Arminiya and the Djazira were in 
fact united administratively in a single larger conscription: “Tout en constituant une unité 
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this region had a long history reaching back to late Antiquity where its 
divergent path was already distinguishable. As early as Hellenistic times, 
the separation of the kingdom of Sophéné ruled by Zariadris from that of 
Armenia ruled by Artaxias, was noted by Strabo** and Sophanéné was 
viewed by Pompey in the last century before the Christian era as a region 
contiguous but distinct from Armenia. Presumably for this reason, he 
maintained the distinction between them by assigning the former to 
Tigran II’s son, as against his father’s “hereditary domain” of Armenia.°’ 
By the end of the Vth century A.D., the Laterculus Polemii Silvii, com- 
posed in 448 during the consulship of Zeno and Posthumius, but going 
back, in the opinion of Mommsen, to an original dating from A.D. 386 
in the reign of Diocletian, put the Satrapy of Sophanéné in the Diocese 
of Orient as an unit separate from the Roman Empire’s Armenian lands.** 
The administrative reform of Justinian in 536 included all the Satrapies 
in a separate Armenia IV,*? a circumscription further subdivided by the 
presence of an “other Armenia IV”, with Dadimon as metropolis, to 
which Sophéné was attributed.” Of particular significance here is George 
of Cyprus’ identification of Upper Mesopotamia with Armenia IV.*! 
Thus, irrespective of their degree of autonomy, which does not concern 
us directly here, the Satrapies do not seem to have been considered 
administratively as an integral part of Armenia proper.** 


administrative des plus stables, l’Arminiya entrait dans la vice-royauté du nord, avec 
l’Atropaténe (Adharbaydjan) et le Djazira”. 

36 STRABO, XLxiv.5, p. 322/3-324/5: ““‘Iotopotor $& tiv “Appeviav, pikpav 
Tpotepov ovoay, adénOijvat 51a tHv nepi “Aptagiav xai Zapiadpw ... Pactred- 
oavtss ... 6 pév tig Ladnviis Kai tis *Aktonvis Kai “Odopavtidos Kai GAd@v 
tivav, 6 58 tio nepi “AptéEata.” The probable kinship between Artaxias and Zartadris 
and their descent from the Armenian Orontid dynasty did not seem to affect the distinction 
of their two realms. : 

37 CD, XXXVLliii: “...dtaxobcac abdtév [Tigran I] tO pév npeoPutépa tijv 
natptav [Armenia] ... | Lwdavyvi y@pa toic "Apptevioig npdcopos od opixpe ... 
TO veatépa tiv Lodavyvijv povynyv arévetpe.” = Loeb II, p. 88/9-90/1. Cf. GARSOIAN 
(1998), p. 261. 

38 Lat. Pol Silv., VIIL.11, p. 258-259. 

39 CJ, Lxxix.5, and Novella, xxxi, 1. Vide supra, n. 22, for the texts. 

40 Grora. Cyp., p. 48-49, 11.948-949, and 958: “"Enapyia A "“Appeviac ar ... 
KiXipa Lodryvyns”. Cf. GARSOIAN (1998), p. 248, n. 41. 

41 Tbid., p. 46, Il. 8-9: “"Exapyia Mecozotapias &vw fto1 A “Appeviac.” 

42 However, the Armenian Geography, expressing the Armenian point of view, 
included some of them as part of Armenia IV as the second componant part of its Greater 
Armenia, see below, p. 119. 
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The isolation of the southern tier by these various administrative 
reforms can usually be traced in the Church as well. Even in the mid-Vth 
century, both at Chalcedon and in their answer to the Encyclical Letter 
of the Emperor Leo I in 458 demanding their adhesion to the decisions 
of the council, the bishops of the Satrapies signed as “bishops of Meso- 
potamia”. They were, in fact, suffragans of the Metropolitan of Amida 
in Mesopotamia rather than of a clearly Armenian see.*3 Even earlier, the 
Epic Histories of the late Vth century underscored the illegitimate nature 
of the consecration of C‘unak, the candidate chosen by king ArSak II to 
replace the legitimate Gregorid kat‘otikos, Saint Nersés I, by spelling out 
that 


The king gave the order to summon all the bishops of the realm of Arme- 
nia so that they would come to ordain C‘unak to the kat'otikate of Armenia. 
But not a single one of them agreed to come except only for the bishops of 
Ajjnik‘ and Korduk‘ [i.e., of the Satrapies of Arzanene and Corduene], who 
came and ordained C‘unak in accordance with the command of the king.“ 


The List of episcopal precedences given in the xxi canon of the organ- 
izing council of the Persian State Church, held at Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 
410, includes the bishops from the Armenian Satrapies among the sees 
of the Persian State Church: some as suffragans of the Metropolitan see 
of Nisibis or Bét Arabayé, namely the Satrapal sees of Syriac - Bét 
Arzin, Bét Moksayé, Bét Qardii, Bét Zabdai, Bet Rahimai (whose Arme- 
nian name is not attested, Latin - Rehiméné) = Armenian Atjnik‘, Mokk‘, 
Korduk*, Cawdek‘ and others, as suffragans of the Metropolitan see of 


Arbela/Adiabéné or Hedayab, namely Syriac - Dasn and Bét Mahgert =. 


Armenian - Dasn/Dasntré and Mahkertun.* The titulars of these sees 
normally made their appearance together with their metropolitans at the 
councils of the Church of Persia and not at those of Armenia.“ In short, 


8 “"Erapyia Meconotapiag”; GARSOIAN (1988), p. 272-277; EAD. (1998a), p. 259- 
260, and p. 259, n. 97. 

“ BP. IV.xv, p. 132: “Usp CGnundwh inuyp fPwquenph hash, qudthuyh buyfulauny 
2uyjng wofuup dpb, qh Ehbugkh dbniugpbugkh gQaebalhs fhe fdagplunfiub 2uyjag: be ng 
Of ap a3 Cunwhbug guy. payg Spark Ugebburg h Yapyneng buypulnyny 2 bh pis, b gQaciunhhs 
Qhabugpigph fp hw fdnegphnun Pp fab pun Caubutip aquenpph:” = BP-G, p. 146. 

45 Syn. Or., p. 272: “Le premier et principal sige est celui de Séleucie et Ctésiphon 
... Ensuite vient le sige de Nisibe, Arz6n, de Qardou, de Beit Zabdai, de Beit Rahimai, 
de Beit Méksayé, et des évéques qui s’y trouvent. ... Ensuite vient le siége d’Arbéle, et 
l’évéque qui ]’occupe est métropolitain de Beit Nouhadra, de Beit Baga¥, de Beit Dasen, 
de RamG6nin, de Beit Mahqart, de Dabarinés? ...” 

4© For a more detailed analysis of the presence of Satrapal bishops at Persian councils 
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long before the apparition of the Arabs and of their creation of the new 
' province of Arminiya, the southern tier of territories already seems not 
to have been viewed administratively as an integral part of what was held 
to be Armenia. Consequently, it is in the Interregnum and not before, that 
Armenia, minus its long divergent southern portion, appears as a single 
unit replacing the earlier tripartite or two-fold divisions of the plateau. 
This de facto transformation of the earlier divided pattern into a single 
I unit takes on a further, if less obvious, dimension through its reflection 
‘ in a document of particular importance dating from the VIIth century that 


\ 

l. we already had the occasion to mention as part of the scientific aspect of 
i the period, namely the ASyarhac‘oyc‘, or Armenian Geography. As a 
= document in keeping with the learning of its presumed author, the great 


' mathematician and cosmographer Anania Sirakac‘i, or of the period as a 
whole, it is a scientific document displaying first of all a familiarity with 
' the scholarship of the Hellenistic period and particularly with the lost 
! IVth century A.D. Geography of Pappus of Alexandria, which appears 
| to have been its most important source.*” At the same time, it provides 
ee one of the rare records for the quadripartite administrative-military divi- 
sion of the later Sasanian realm: , 


Persia is divided into four parts as follows: 


i) K‘usti Xorbaran, i.e. the Western region ... : 

ii) K‘usti Nemro?, i.e. the ‘Meridional’ region, that is, the South ... 
iii) K‘usti Xorasan, i.e., the ‘Eastern region’ ... 

iv) K‘usti Kapkoh, i.e. the region of the Caucasus Mountains ...* 





} except for the bishop of Mahkert-tun who, although attested in the Episcopal List of the 
council of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410, does not seem to have been present at any council, 
and most curiously, the bishop of Mokk‘, who seems to have vacillated between Persia 
and Armenia, see GARSOIAN (1992), p. 41-45, 51-61. In a few cases during the Umayyad 

' period, occasional southern bishops came to Armenian councils, this is particularly inter- 

esting in the case of the Armeno-Syrian council of Manazkert in 725/6, held in a city just 

north of Lake Van. On this occasion, insofar as we can trust the surviving Syriac version 
of its Acts, were present the southern bishops of Amatunik‘, RStunik‘, Arcrunik, Arzon/ 

Aljnik‘, and a representative of Sophene, MSS II, p. 496-500. Such a case supports the 

hypothesis that ecclesiastical requirements transcended political regulations. 

47 HEWSEN (1992), p. 1, 7-15. 

48 ASX, Xxix: “Qupupg uyfuupl ply sopu pudubp wyyfu. Porunf hapwuwh [sic], ap 
£ hagdh mpluinkuy... Pomp Udinnd ap t haqdh SpSophuy ap § Cupane... Puna Wapwowt, 
apf hngdh wplbjpg... Pacomf Gunylnd, ap & bagi fochaun pEpotig”; A&x, p. 40/53; 
HEWSEN (1992), p. 72, and p. 226, n. 2, where he accepts Marquart’s correction, Xorbaran 
for the obvious lapsus Xorasan in the text. 
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which was insufficiently attested until Rika Gyselen’s publication of the 
seals supporting its existence.” The accuracy of its learning is not, how- 
ever, our only or even our primary concern here. 

As has long been observed, the fifteen regions attributed to the 
ASyarhac‘oyc‘ have no chronological co-existence and the curious com- 
bination of accuracy and misinformation with which they are described 
makes this incongruity all the more evident: 


Greater Armenia is comprised of fifteen lands which are: first, Upper 
Armenia, i.e. the city of Karin; second, Fourth Armenia; third, Atjnik‘, 
along the River Tigris; fourth Taruberan, i.e., Tarawn; fifth Mogk' [sic] by 
Assyria (Asorestan); sixth, Koréeék; seventh, Parskahayk', by Atropatene 
(Atrpatakan); eighth, Vaspurakan, northwest of it; ninth, Siwnik‘, along the 
Arax; tenth, Arjay [sic], which lies beyond it; eleventh [the region of] the 
city of P‘aytakaran, [extending] to the shore of the Caspian west of the 
Arax; twelfth, the land of the Utians bordering on Albania and the River 
Kur; thirteenth, Gugark‘ by Iberia; fourteenth, Tayk‘ by Eger; and fif- 
teenth, Ararat [sic], in the midst of the rest.>° 


From the first glance it is evident that the Greater Armenia being 
described in the Geography is far greater than the Persarmenia beyond 
the Euphrates resultant from the partition of ca. 387, and the disappear- 
ance of the native Arsacid dynasty in 428, since it is included within it 
as its ninth component part. In fact the AXyarhac‘oyc‘ makes no distinc- 
tion between Persian and Byzantine areas nor hints at any division within 
the Armenian lands, either the one established in the late [Vth century or 
the subsequent one of 591.°! It includes in its Greater Armenia the impe- 


49 GYSELEN (2001). 

50 HEWSEN (1992), p. 59; ASx, p. 29: “Aibft Wbs 2uyp emp gftpk quemnu 
Cigbuwuwh, app bh uiyu p: 

Unu fiir ufouipS Pupdp Lup, wyuphph Yuphay puqup. kpkpape wefumpl Qappopy 
2ayp, kppnpy Ugdlipp un Shappu ghund, soppapy’ Supmpkpuh op £ Supol, Cpigkpapy 
Ungp ap wn Yonpbunwtkur. digkpnpg wpfuupl Yapbkp. boPhkpang, up fuupl 
Nur pulpsluy p, ap un Uunpryrerlnb pep. afi ppapa wefuupl Y wenn pbuh, apt pruun Sinfiy 
Cfuupuny Gap f. fbbbpapg urprfuapl Upibpp np wn Gpmufiun, inmubbpapy Updwfu ap jEpp 
bapw hoy. Sbnmuwbbpapy wpfumpe Pujnuhupoh pupal ap wan Egipph YQuuphg, f 
Onunua LT Eph onmuwbkpapy uprfuupe Munkurgng, op un Uqaunhprp h Yap gkinnd. 
Ek pinuumbbpapy wp fuupl Q-mqupp np un Y pop. ag pimumbbpapy wpfuaipl Sayp, ap 
wn Gabpp. Zhghinmuwhbpapg wpfuupl Upurpunn, fp 569 fingw:” It is not the pupose of this 
study to give a detailed analysis of the AXyarhac‘oyc‘, for which see HEWSEN, op. cit., but 
merely to point out a few of its territorial and chronological problems. The lack of coher- 
ence of the AX’yarhac‘oyc‘ is also noted by MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 217: “Congue 
intellectuellement cette unité n’avait de réelle existence que sur le plan religieux”. 

51 If, as is now generally accepted, the A¥yarhac‘oyc‘ is to be attributed to Anania 
Sirakac‘i, it must have been composed before his death, ca. 670 or 685, well before the 
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rial territories of Upper Armenia, with the districts of Sper, Karin, Der- 
jan, Mananali, as well as the patriarchal lands of Ekeleac‘ and Daranatik‘ >? 
alongside the lands of Persarmenia. It includes the city of Melitene, the 
metropolis of the Roman province of Armenia II in which thé XII legion 
Fulminata was stationed, even though it is associated here with Armenia 
IV.°3 Even more curiously, the description of Greater Armenia spills over 
in the direction of Eastern Iberia, Caucasian Albania and the Caspian 
shore, though in these cases the author of the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ does con- 
cede that, as in the case of Gugark*‘, “these [districts] have been taken 
from the Armenians by the Iberians”;** likewise in the case of Arc‘ay 
and Utik‘, “All these [districts] the Albanians have taken from the 
Armenians”.°> Furthermore, twelve districts, “which today belong to 
Atropaténé [Atrpatakan]”, are assigned by him to P‘aytakaran.® In other 
words, territories once Armenian are held to remain part of Greater 
Armenia even though in reality they have been lost to neighbouring pow- 
ers. Moreover, the southern territorial units, which we have seen gradu- 
ally diverging from the rest of the Armenian lands are also given as part 
of Greater Armenia, namely two of the southern marches of Arsacid 
Armenia: Aljnik‘and Koréék‘ together with the northern one of Gugark‘, 
though only the last is attested after the disappearance of the Arsacid 
monarchy at the beginning of the Vth century and it is attributed to 


territorial reorganization attendant upon the creation by the Caliphate of the new province 
of Armintya in the last decade of the seventh century, and consequently cannot reflect this 
administrative circumscription. According to HEWSEN (1992), p. 149, n. 2: “our author 
proceeds to describe Armenia as he interpreted it to have existed prior to the loss of its 
borderlands after the Roman-Persian partition of c. 387 ... he is not concerned with the 
principalities of his own time or of the period prior to 387. Rather he is listing the funda- 
mental territorial units of the country.” Even this, as we shall see, seems to be something 
of an oversimplification. = 

52 ASx, p. 29: “Up athp un Shik sup pauptl... ‘bhupwbagh, Ugpeb, Ugaep, bhegeé, 
Ui whuhungh, hep Sut, UuEp, Cuqqudp, Yurpfir,” map, p. 61. 

53 Thid., p. 30: “Upfumpl 2myng. Qnppapy 2uyp... Vepnpit euqupur ualiabh 
pum dmpg”; map, p. 61A; Not. Dig., Or., xxxviii.10, 14, p. 83-84: “Sub dispositione 
viri spectabilis ducis Armeniae: ... Praefectus legionis duodecimae fulminatae, Meli- 
tene.” 

54 ASx, p. 34-35: “ Gncquipp... Nbpb wp Lipp Subbu f 2ayngq”; HEWSEN (1992), 
p. 65, and map, p. 68. 

55 A&x, p- 33: “ Upgufu... qunpu mdb fren phi Uqauntip achph Catbuy fi 2uyng... fun... 
achf quewne qap Ugauushp mip kph”; HEWSEN (1992), p. 65, and map, p. 67. 

6 A&x, p. 33: “buymwhupuh... achp... qurwnu obf Eppes, qap uydi 
Usnpreyunnurlpas achfr’; HEWSEN (1992), p. 63A. 
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Iberia by Lazar P‘atpec‘i.*’ Similarly, the southern district of Mokk‘ is 
given as one of the component districts making up Greater Armenia, and 
finally some of the Satrapies, namely, HaSteank‘/Asthianéné, Copk‘/ 
Sophéné and Anjit‘/Anziténé appear within the asyarh of Fourth Arme- 
nia, in spite of the equivocal political status of these principalities as 
intrinsic component parts of Armenia.” 

If the haphazard territorial distribution of Greater Armenia in the 
ASyarhac‘oyc‘ presents a number of problems, the same is true of its 
chronological parameters which span several centuries. As Hewsen 
observed in his study of the document, “... his [the author’s] description 
is very inaccurate for he has taken larger territorial units of his own time 
and projected them back into the past adding them to other larger territo- 
rial units which had existed in the past but no longer did so at the time 
that he was writing. These larger units were in fact of different origins 
and different natures, and at no period did more than eight of them exist 
at the same time.”°? 

Side by side we find listed here: Armenia Minor, a unit antedating its 
division in the [Vth century into the Roman provinces of Armenia I and 
IL, the Arsacid marches mentioned above, Fourth Armenia which was 


57 ASx, p. 30, 32, 34-35: “ili. “ Upfuaipl Uyabfp... Vi. Unpdl p... xiv. Gncquipp”; 
HEWSEN (1992), p. 59, 63, 65, and maps, p. 62, 64, 68; vide supra, n. 8, for Lazar P‘arpec‘i. 

38 ASx, p. 30; HEWSEN (1992), p. 59, and map, p. 61A. 

59 HEWSEN (1992), p. 149; Ib. (1997b), I, p. 15: “Traditionally, Greater Armenia con- 
sisted of “fifteen provinces” ... While all of these “provinces” existed at one time or 
another, they never existed all at once, and most had different origins and organizations 
as well. Siunik and Mokk ... were two separate principalities, while Fourth Armenia ... 
consisted of five Armenian principalities, composed of six separate districts that, acquired 
by the Romans in 298[299], were reorganized into a single Byzantine province in 536. 
Gugark was a military zone organized to protect Armenia from invasions from the north. 
Ayrarat originally consisted of the royal domain in the center of the country. Nine of these 
districts were lost in 387, most of them forever; three others — Vaspurakan, Turuberan 
and Tayk‘ —- emerged only after the Byzantine-Persian partition of 591, when the districts 
which they comprised passed under Byzantine control. Paytarakan, a completely alien 
land, left the Armenian orbit in 387, as did Kordjaik, originally the kingdom of Gordyene, 
a foreign state that had belonged to Armenia for only about 250 years ...” 

© Thid., p: 59A, where Lesser Armenia is mentioned in the shorter recension of the 
Geography, though not in the longer one, cf. p. 59, where this toponym occurs only with 
reference to Armenia IV, A&x, p. 30: “[Gqipuna) En found qdupr, e Eywht fp omldmbe ba pp 
2ujag, fitpg Ui Eyunpif.” As observed by HEWSEN (1997), p. 16: “Lesser Armenia (Pokr 
Hayk) ... as far as we can tell, was never a part of the kingdom of Greater Armenia but 
always formed a separate Armenian state of its own. ... Annexed by the Romans in 
A.D. 72, Lesser Armenia remained a part of the Romano-Byzantine Empire for 1000 
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a creation of the Justinianic reform of 536,°! and the districts of Turu- 
beran and Vaspurakan, that do not ante-date the new territorial reorgani- 
zation brought about by the frontier shift of 591. In other words, the 
Greater Armenia described in the ASyarhac‘oyc‘, far from being the 
accurate account we might be led to expect from the.other parts of the 
world given its date and sources, or indeed from the detailing of this 
Armenia’s various subdivisions, is an imaginary construct corresponding 
to no historical period. In it are grouped together all the territories which 
at any time had been, or were still, considered to be part of a Greater 
Armenia, whether or not this corresponded to any historical reality. What 
is still more significant, the Greater Armenia of the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ 
implies that, in spite of its fifteen component regions, no internal divi- 
sions, be they east-west or north-south, split it asunder, and that historical 
transformations should not be accepted as meaningful alterations of its 
core. On the contrary, in its own configuration this Greater Armenia 
reflects the new concept now achieved that Armenia was one single, 
indivisible entity, endowed with an indelible identity unaffected by con- 
siderations of time or place, nor yet as the results of political vicissi- 
tudes. 


years, following its own line of development quite different from that of Greater Arme- 
nia.” Armenia minor had been subdivided into two regular Roman provinces under Theo- 
dosius the Great, GARSOIAN (1997), p. 93. 

61 See above, Prologue, n. 9. ; 

62 HEWSEN (1992), p. iv and viii, 62, and map, p. 62A, and p. 66. See also above, n. 14. 

63 The same image of a single Armenian tradition is to be found in the History of 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, whose familiarity with the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ has been pointed out by 
Robert Thomson, MK, rev. ed. (2006), p. 50-52, and whose purpose is “to collect, arrange, 
and interpret legends of the Armenian past... to sum up the Armenian tradition... It is 
worth noting that Moses’ work is the first attempt at a comprehensive history of the Arme- 
nians...”, ibid., p. 57, 59, 60, n. 121. See below, Epilogue, n. 6. 
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The tumultuous period of the Interregnum unquestionably failed to 
achieve a number of the goals usually associated with a developing state. 
It was a period of endemic wars both external and internal, and it saw 
the establishment over the Armenian plateau of the long Muslim domina- 
tion, from which it was not to escape. The cities founded in Hellenistic 
times and destroyed by the Sasanians did not revive.! The absence of any 
native currency from the beginning of the Christian era implies that the 
economic life and transit trade of the plateau did not lie ultimately in the 
hands of the Armenians themselves. The demographic unity of the Arme- 
nian highlands began to give way through deportations and the implanta- 
tion of Muslim emirates beginning with the IXth century.” The re-crea- 
tion of an Armenian state with the royal coronation of ASot I Bagratuni 
in 884 broke down within a generation in the North through the appear- 
ance of the secondary Bagratid kingdoms of Kars and Lofi as well as the 
separate principality of Siwnik‘, itself divided into two parts. The sepa- 
rate character of the southern lands was reaffirmed by the coronation of 
Gagik Arcruni as king of Vaspurakan under the aegis of the Muslim emir 
of Atrpatakan. Thé complete autonomy of these units from either Byzan- 
tium or the Caliphate remains uncertain even during their heyday.* 
Within less than three hundred years, all traces of political independence 
had vanished once more from the Armenian plateau, not to re-appear, 
there for centuries to come.* 


1 GARSOIAN (1984-1985). The great mint at Manazkert coined in the name of the Arab 
emirs but not of the Bagratid kings, TER GHEWONDYAN (1976), p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 29-33. 

3 The title conceded by the Byzantine chancellery to the Bagratid kings, was not that 
of king but only that of “Prince of princes” CApy@v tv dpydovtmv), which made him 
a “servant” (So0A0c¢) of the emperor, DAI, xliv, xlv, xlix, p. 200/201, cf. GARSOIAN 
(1998a), p. 116-117, and n. 235. The first king of Vaspurakan, Gagik I Arcruni received 
his crown from the emir of Azerbaijan, Eap. (1997), p. 156-157. 

4 No native Armenian dynasty ruled in the highlands after the disappeance of the 
Bagratid kingdoms late in the XIth century, or of that of the Arcruni, early in the XIIth. 
The various ephemeral Euphratine principalities and the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
were based far from the homeland and the latter would not outlive the XTVth century. The 
degree of autonomy of the Zak‘arid Armenian viceroys of the Georgian crown remains 
moot and independence would not return to any part of the Armenian lands until the short 
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Nonetheless, neither the city nor the centralized state seems to have 
been an indispensable element in the survival of Armenia’s identity. As 
noted by Ter Lewondyan, the Armenian cities after the Arab conquest 
such as Ahlat, AréeS, Berkri, Manazkert, or NayCawan were to be found 
on the lands of the Emirates rather than those of the Armenian princes, 
and the Bagratids themselves made no systematic effort to.maintain their 
domination over the former central administrative capital of Duin, prefer- 
ring to base themselves in their north-western domains at Sirakawan, Kars 
and ultimately Ani. In general, the presence of k‘ [p], the index of the 
plural nominative, at the end of so many medieval Armenian toponyms: 
Arcrunik‘, Argarunik‘, Anjewac‘ik‘, Cop‘k‘, Daranatik‘, Mokk‘, R&tunik‘, 
Siwnik‘, T‘ayk‘, Xoryorunik‘, etc., implies that tribal or clan lands had 
delimited the parameters of the homonymous provinces.* Geographical 
loyalty does not seem to have been a characteristic of the early Arsacids,® 
nor of the later Bagratids who moved their seat in every gerieration until 
they came to rest at Ani for less than a century before the surrender of the 
city to the Byzantines in 1045. The great religious and intellectual centers 
of the high Middle Ages: Sewan, Hatpat, Sanahin, Narek, Hotomos, 
Hatarcin, Gos, Tanahat, Hati¢é, Amatu/Noravank‘, Ta‘tew, and the rest, 
eschewed urban centers to flourish in the “desert”. The kat‘otikos himself 
avoided royal courts to establish himself elsewhere.’ 

The significance and importance of Armenia’ periodic periods of polit- 
ical autonomy may of course not be underestimated or disregarded, but 
they were episodic and relatively short lived. They were not to be the 
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lived Republic of the XXth century and the present day. 

5 The same is true for the classic, native term for Armenia or more accurately “the 
Armenians”, Hayk'. Cf. MK, p. 60, n. 121. 

§ GARSOIAN (1988-1989). a 

7 After abandoning his seat of Duin, now in Muslim hands, Yovhannés Drasyanakertc‘i 
despite his early support for the young king ASot I, ultimately sought refuge in Vaspura- 
kan rather than at the Bagratid court (YK-M, p. 20). His successors would prefer neigh- 
bouring Argina to the capital of Ani, to which the kat‘olikos moved only in 992, at the 
very end of the Xth century; Aso, In.xi, p. 50; GARSOIAN (1997), I, p. 171, 197: “the 
kat‘otikos normally chose to live away from the royal court”. After the collapse of the 
Bagratid monarchy, the kat‘otikos Grigor II Vkayasér “preferred to seek distant asylums 
and refuge ... [and] set out on the protracted wanderings that would keep [the kat‘olikate] 
away from its seat on the Armenian plateau”. Even in the period of the Cilician kingdom, 
the seat of the kat‘otikate was removed in 1151 to the remote fortress of Htomkla on the 
Euphrates, where it remained, until its capture by the Muslims in 1292, forced the 
kat‘otikos to take residence in the capital of Sis, DER NERSESSIAN (1962), p. 641, 656. 
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intrinsic keepers of the Armenian identity or, ultimately, to be wholly 
identified with it. For this reason, an attempt has been made here to redi- 
rect our attention to a period whose importance has not, hitherto, benefit- 
ted from sufficient attention, and to give a more balanced evaluation of 
the Interregnum. As opposed to the ultimate fragility of political institu- 
tions, the ones it preserved or forged proved solid enough to outlive 
successive disasters since they were.rooted outside a political framework 
and were not dependent upon it. Rather they brought about or nurtured 
the constants that proved to be the fundamental components of Armenia’s 
identity. Those aspects which were still embryonic in the palaeochristian 
royal Arsacid period and in the fifth century following it, now developed 
to the full. The language which had given their own voice to the Arme- 
nians with the invention of the native alphabet now achieved the breadth 
and flexibility needed for sophisticated translations and original works of 
scholarship, as a result of the additions and alterations brought about by 
the Hellenophile School. The elaboration of an intellectual framework at 
the same time as the transformation of the earlier eremitic tradition into 
more solid monastic institutions laid the seeds for the great religious 
centers that would preserve and further the intellectual life of the nation. 
Except for the addition to the churches beginning in the XIth century of 
the great exonarthexes called gawits or Zamatouns,® Armenian architec- 
ture in the high middle ages would increase the size, refinement and 
complexity of its monuments but would not alter significantly the typol- 
ogy developed during the Interregnum. The famous palatine church 
of the Holy Cross at Alt‘amar erected at the very beginning of the 
Xth century by king Gagik Arcruni of Vaspurakan reproduced an earlier 
plan.’ King Gagik I Bagratuni chose to copy kat‘otikos Nersés II’s VIIth 
century church at Zuart‘noc‘ for the church of Saint Gregory at Ani usu- 
ally known by his name as Gagka¥én.!° The social nexus of the great 


8 THIERRY-DONABEDIAN (1989), p. 121. 

> Tuierry (s.d., Zodiaque), p. 138: “Son plan ... qu’on a cru longtemps original ... 
est la réplique de l’église Sainte-Croix d’Atbak récemment découverte ... inspiré du plan 
de l’église d’Arcuaber”, which he himself dates in the VIIth century, ibid., p. 137: “Nous 
avons vu qu’au VII‘ siécle, l’architecte de l’église d’Arcuaber avait copié la Sainte-Hrip- 
simé d’Ejmiacin (618) [with minor alterations] ... Dans la seconde moitié du [X° siécle, 
Arcuaber a inspiré le constructeur de la Sainte-Croix d’Albak (Soradir) ... Et le plan de 
cette derniére sera repris 4 la Sainte-Croix d’Alt‘amar (915-921).” 

10 Tbid., p.101: “le plan en tétraconque a galerie de la célébre église de Zvart‘noc’ ... 
a été repris par le roi Gagik I* 4 Ani autour de |’an 1000.” 
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noble families, even though reduced by both Muslim reprisals for their 
endemic revolts and by the invasive acquisitions of the Bagratids on their 
way to power had been reinvigorated during the Interregnum and was 
still viable during the new royal period.'! The indispensability of this 
institution as one of the constant bases in Armenian society was to be 
reaffirmed by the later attempts of the Zak‘arids to preserve and re-create 
it once more artificially late in the XIIth century.!* 

Unquestionably indispensable for the survival of Armenia was the 
final establishment of its national Church. Following its long struggle 
against the domination of powerful neighbours that culminated in the 
Armenian rejection of the symbol of the council of Chalcedon at the 
beginning of the VIIth century, and the subsequent overcoming of inter- 
nal heterodox and especially of extremist tendencies during the Inter- 
regnum, the Church finally perfected its own organization from all points 
of view, liturgical, canonic and dogmatic, to achieve the full meaning of 
its autocephaly. The concomitant absence of a state during the Interreg- 
num made evident that the presence of a political unit was not the ulti- 
mate criterion for the identification nor was it indispensable for the sur- 
vival of the nation. Its absence gave to the Church its dominant position 
as the focus for the allegiance of al] Armenians irrespective. of political 
configuration. 

Finally, and probably most importantly, the combination of this single 
focus and of the reality resultant from the disappearance of the east-west 
border, which had long artificially divided the Armenian lands, at the 
time that the Umayyads established their domination over them while the 
disputed theatre of war moved into central Anatolia far to the west, now 
brought into being the intellectual concept, reflected in the A¥yarhac‘oyc’, 
that of a single entity replacing the earlier tripartite or two-fold divisions. 
This image of a single, imaginary Greater Armenia, resting on a territo- 
rial core but corresponding to no historic moment, embodied a new con- 


1! This aspect was noted by MARTIN-HISARD (1982/2007), p. 238: “Les conditions de 
cette restauration [la royauté bagratide] manifestaient aussi 4 quel point les structures 
socio-politiques du pays avec leurs nakharar avaient été les supports de cette permanence 
nationale; elles avaient su traverser une domination musulmane de plus en plus pesante; 
souvent menacées, parfois cruellement frapées, elles s’étaient toujours reconstituées,... En 
ce sens, la description faite par le catholicos Hovannés qui associe étroitement les nakha- 
rar a la restauration de la royauté est particuliérement juste.” 

12 BEDROSIAN (1997), I, p. 259. On the Zak‘arids, see further the forthcoming work of 
S. La Porta. 
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cept, that of a nation free from the framework of a state. As such, it 
would prove to be both enduring and exportable when circumstances 
required. This definition of its identity was to ensure the ultimate survival 
or recreation of the nation during the destructive Abbasid period and the 
grim centuries to come. 
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INDICES 


In all four Indices: I. Prosopography, II. Toponymy, III. Analytical, 
IV. Technical Terms, the entries follow the order of the Latin rather than 
the Armenian alphabet. Given the multiplicity of aspects of a number of 
problems, and in the attempt to limit the Analytical Index, some grouping 
and duplication has been necessary within it, with cross references given 
where needed. Where no Index number is given, the reference is to an 
entry within the same Index. 

Names of families, e.g., Bagratids, Mamikonean, have been listed in 
Appendix J, but names of dynasties, e.g., Parthians, Umayyads, have 
been given under Appendix III. Because of the multiple forms extant in 
various languages, names and toponyms for which accepted English 
forms exist are given in their familiar rather than in transliterated forms. 
Thus, Heraclius rather than Herakleios, Justinian and not Yustinianos, 
Constantinople rather than Kostantinoupolis, etc. Spelling and morpho- 
logical variations have regrettably made any uniformity imposssible, but 
cross-references have been supplied in cases of ambiguity. Armenian 
names and toponyms have been given according to the Htibschmann- 
Meillet-Benveniste transliterational system used throughout this study. 
Titles of works have been given under the name of the author, where 
known. Anonymous works are listed in Appendix III. 

The diacritical signs required by the Hiibschmann-Meillet-Benveniste 
system have been maintained throughout the Indices, but have been dis- 
regared for purposes of alphabetizing. The symbols, Latin x and Greek y 
representing different phonemes have been subsumed into one entry for 
purposes of alphabetizing. Articles, conjunctions or prepositions, (e.g., a, 
the, in, etc.) have been disregarded in the establishment of an alphabeti- 
cal order. 


I. PROSOPOGRAPHY 


Abas of P‘arp‘i, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

AbdiSoy/Aptiso, priest of Sarebay and bp. 
of the Orthodox Syrians, 69-73, 75-76, 
89-90, 98, 100. 
Answer to the Armenians, 69. 
Answer to Nersés II, 69. 

Abd al-Aziz, Arab governor of Armenia, 
32, 53. 

Abraham I, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 27, 
56-59, 100, 105-106. 
Encyclical, 101, 106. 
First Letter to Kiwrion, 105. 

Abraham, vanic‘ eréc‘ of the Holy cathe- 
dral, 100. 

Abraham of KaSkar, 97. 

Abraham of P‘arpi, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Acacius/Akak, Persian kat‘otikos, 76, 90. 

Adam, 93. 

Amatuni, princely family, 44. 

Anania Sirakac‘i, 46-49, 51. 
Autobiography, 47. 
K‘nnikon, 47. 
Treatise on Weights and Measures, 31, 47. 

Anastas J, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 48, 51, 
74, 78, 85. 

Anastas vardapet, 
List of Armenian Monasteries in Jerusa- 
lem, xv, 99. 

Andovk, prince of Siwnik‘, 43. 

Aptiso. See AbdiSoy. 

Aram, 5. , 

Arcruni, princely then royal family, 22, 44. 
See also listing by individual name. 

Arius, heresiarch, 76. 

ArSak II, king of Armenia, 115. 

Ar’awir Kamsarakan, prince of Sirak, 43. 

Arsén Sap‘areli, kat‘otikos of Iberia, 85 
Treatise on the Separation of Armenia 
and Iberia, xiv, 74-76, 80, 82, 85. 

Artavasdes, son-in-law of the emperor Leo 
If, 111. 


* 


Artawazd Mamikonean, prince and spara- 
pet, 43. 

Artaxias, king of Armenia, 114. 

Arutiunova-Fidanyan, V., 64. 

Asolik/Stephen of Tarén, 
Universal History, xtii, 48, 62, 80, 83, 
103., —, : 

ASot I Bagratuni “the Great”, king of 
Armenia, 22, 121. 

A&ot Il Bagratuni “Erkat‘”, king of Arme- 
nia, 82. 

ASot II Bagratuni, Prince of Armenia, 21, 36. 

ASot III Bagratuni “the Blind”, Prince of 
Armenia, 21, 30. 

ASot Bagratuni, patrician, 102. 

Aspetianoi, 110. See also Bagratuni. 

AguSay, bdeasy of Gugark‘, 44. 

Atat Xoryoruni, prince, 6. 

Athalarikos, son of Heraclius, 16. 

Athanasius of Antioch, patriarch, 
Letter attributed to, 71. 

AtrvSnasp Yozmandean, Persian marzpan, 15. 


Babai, 97. 

Babgén I, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 

First Letter/Oratio Synodalis, 75-76, 99. 
Version in the Knik‘ Hawatoy, 51, 

75-76. 

Second Letter, 75. 

Babilas/Babiwlas, vanic‘ eréc’ of Yovhan- 
navank‘, 100. 

Bagratuni/Bagratids, princely then royal 
family, xi, xiii, 2, 19-22, 35, 40, 44, 53, 
82, 102, 104, 110-112, 121-122, 124. 
See also listing by individual name. 

Bakur, bdeasy of Atjnik‘, 43. 

al-Baladhuri, 

Futih al-Buldan, xvii, 34. 
Barsauma, metropolitan of Nisibis, 56, 76, 90. 
Basil of Caesarea, St., 

Rule, 103. 
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Constans II, Byzantine emperor, 9-11, 13, 
16-18, 41, 61-62, 66, 109. 
Constantine, son of Heraclius, 29. 
Constantine V, Byzantine emperor, 11-12, 
14, 
Cowe, S.P., 73, 85. 
C‘unak, Armenian anti-patriarch, 115. 
Cyril of Alexandria, St. and patriarch, 68. 
Cyril of Scythopolis, 
History of the Monks of Palestine, 96. 


Dadi86, 97 

Dawit‘ of Duin, martyr, 30. 

Dawit‘* of Erivan, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Dawit* Mamikonean, prince, 21. 

Dawit'/David Sahaiuni, Prince of Armenia 
and curopalates, 15-17, 19. 

Dimak‘sean, princely family, 44. 

Diocletian, Roman emperor, 114. 

Dionysios the Areopagite (Ps.), 49. 

Dionysios of Tell Mahré (Ps.). See II, 
Chronicle of Zuqnin. 

Djiordji and Djiwordjis/ Giwargi and Giwar- 
Bis, 72. i 

Donabedian, P., 39, 65. 


Etia, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 74. 

Etixé, 3 
History of Vardan and the Armenian 
War, 20, 33, 44. 

Eremyan, A.B., 64-65, 77. 

Esdras. See Ezr. 

Euthymius, St., 99. 

Eutyches, archimandrite and heresiarch, 69. 

Ezr/Esdras, kat‘otikos. of Armenia, 50, 
59-61, 67, 74, 77-78, 82-83, 92, 103. 


Gabriel. Sasanian royal physician, 27. 

Gagik I Arcruni, king of Vaspurakan, 121, 
123. 

Gagik I Bagratuni, king of Armenia, 123. 

Garitte, G., xiv, 63-64, 75-76, 78, 81. See 
also III, Narratio. 

Garsoian, N., 
L’Eglise arménienne et le Grand Schisme 
d’Orient, vii. 

Gayané, St. See II, Gayané, church. 
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George of Cyprus, 
Descriptio orbis Romani, 114. 

George of Pisidia, 
Encomium on Heraclius, xvi. 

Giwargi and Giwargis. See Djiordji and 
Djiwordjis. 

Giwt, kat‘olikos of Armenia, 56. 

Gnt‘uni, princely family, 44. 

Gnuni, princely family, 19, 44, 109. See 
also listing by individual name. 

Greenwood, T., 45. 

Gregory the Illuminator, St., x, 38, 56, 62, 
93, 112. 

Grigor, elustr, prince, 41. 

Grigor Mamikonean, Prince of Armenia, 
21, 30, 33, 36-37, 39, 41, 111. 

Grigorios of Arc‘, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Gyselen, R., xvi, 26, 117. 


Habib ibn Maslama, 34. 
Hamazasp Kamsarakan, prince, 99. 
Hamazasp Mamikonean, prince and son-in- 

law of St. Sahak I, 112. 

Hamazasp Mamikonan, prince of Armenia 

and curopalates, 18, 20-21. 

Heliné, wife of Grigor Mamikonean, 41. 
Heraclius, Byzantine emperor, xiii, xvi, 1, 

6-9, 12, 15-16, 19, 29, 41-42, 58-60, 66, 

77, 89, 109-110, 113. 

Profession of Faith, 60-61, 83. \ 
Heraclius the Elder, magister militum, 4. 
Hewsen, R., 119. 

Honigmann, E., 97. 

Howard-Johnston, J., 13, 52. 

Hrahat Kamsarakan, prince, 42. 
Hfip‘simé, St. See II, Hiip‘simé, church. 


Ibas of Edessa, bp. and heresiarch, 76. 

Ibn Hawagal, xvii. 

Illus, ix. 

Isaac/Sahak, Byzantine exarch of Italy, 
110. 

Ismayél of Gaini, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Israyél of Palakank‘, vanic’ eréc, 101. 


Jacob Baradzus, monophysite bp., 72, 97. 
John. See also Yovhannés. 
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John IV, Chalcedonian patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, 
Letter to Abas of Atbania, xv, 72. 
John of Antioch, 
Responsa attributed to, 71. 
John of Ephesus, 
History, xvii, 3-4, 57, 97. See also II, 
Chronicle of Zuqnin. 
John Moschus, 
Pratum spirituale, 96. 
Jojik of ArSamunik‘, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 
Joshua the Stylite, 
Chronicle, xvii. 
Jovian, Roman emperor, ix. 
Julian of Halicarnassus, bp. and heresiarch, 
68, 71-73, 88-90, 93. 
Jullien, F., 96. 
Justin II, Byzantine emperor, 3, 62. 
Justinian I, Byzantine emperor, 4, 112. 
Code, 31. 
Fifty Years’ Peace. See II, treaties, Jus- 
tinian I. 
Reform of 536, ix-x, 107, 114, 120. 
Justinian I, Byzantine emperor, 7, 11, 14, 
21, 62-63, 85. 


Kamsarakan, princely family, 19, 41-42, 
44, 110. See also listing by individual 
name. ‘ 

Kawad/Kavat J, Sasanian king of kings, 3, 
72. 

Kawad Il, Sasanian king of kings, 26. ° 

Khusrau/Khosrov. See Xusro. 

Kirakos Ganzakec‘i, 

History, 30. 

Kiwrion, kat'otikos of K‘art'‘li/Iberia, 100, 
105-106. 

Komitas, kat‘otikos of Armenia, xv, 27-28, 
38-39, 41, 50, 67, 74-77, 80, 84. 

Letter to the Persians, 75, 90. 

Koriwn, 

Life of MaStoc’, viii. 

Kozmas of Urd, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

“K'ristap‘or”, supposed Armenian 
kat‘otikos, 71. 

K‘ristap‘or II, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 67, 
74, 
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Lazar P‘arpec‘i, 51. ‘ 
History of Armenia, viii, 20, 23, 44, 111, 
119. ' 

Leo I, pope, 
Tome, 61, 83. 

Leo I, Byzantine emperor, 
Encyclical, 115. 

Leo Ill, Byzantine emperor, 111. 

Lewond vartabed, 
History, xiii, 1, 13, 29-30, 32, 52-53, 63, 
102, 119. 


Mahé, J.-P., 47, 60, 63, 74. 

Mamikonean, princely family, 2, 19-22, 41, 
43-44, 74, 110-112. See also listing by 
individual name. 

Mananali, bp. of, 108. ' 

Mani, heresiarch, 90. 

Marcion, heresiarch, 90. 

Mardirossian, A., 82, 91. 

Mariam, wife of Grigor elustr, 41. 

Marinus of Tyre, geographer, 48. 

Martin-Hisard, B., 33. 

Martina, Byzantine empress, 109. 

Marita of Tagrit, bp., 

Letter attributed to, 71. 

Ma&8toc‘, St., viii. 

Ma&Stoc‘, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 103. 

Mat‘usalay of Siwnik*, bp. 78, 84. 

Maurice, Byzantine emperor, xvi, 1-7, 29, 
57, 111, ' 
administrative reorganization, 5, 107- 
108. 

Letter attributed to, 4. 
"religious policy, 5, 58. 

Mayén of the Other Aré, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Mekhitarists, viii. 

Menander Protector, xvi. 

MerSapuh/Nersapo, bp. of Tar6n and the 
Mamikonean, 69, 72, 98. 

Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch, 

Chronicle, xvii, 57. 
Armenian versions, Xvii, 71. 
Syriac version, 44, 71, 93-94. 
Mik‘ayél of Aic‘ik‘, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 
Mizizios, 109. See also MZézZ. 
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Modestos, patriarch of Jerusalem, 28, 96. 
Mommsen, Th., 114. 
Movsés I, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 57. 
Movsés, bp. of Siwnik‘, 49-50. 
Movsés “K‘ertot”, bp. of Siwnik‘, 50. 
Movsés of C‘urtaw, bp., 100, 105-106. 
Encyclical, 107. 
Letter to Vrt‘anés K‘ertot, 100. 
Movsés Dasyuranc‘i, 
History of the Albanian People, xii-xiii, 82. 
Letter on Iconoclasm in, 66, 82. 
Movsés Xorenac'i, 46-48, 53. 
Geography formerly attributed to, xiv, 48. 
Mu‘awiya, caliph, 11, 17, 30. 
Muhammad ibn Merwan, 1, 35, 45, 63. 
MuSet Mamikonean, prince, 5, 18, 111. 
MuSet Mamikonean, prince killed at the 
battle of Bagrewand, 21. 
Myit‘ar Sasnec‘i, 94. 
M7ZéZ. See also Mizizios. 
Mzez I Gnuni, prince and Persian marzpan, 
45, 109. 
Mzéz If Gnuni, prince and “General of the 
Greeks”, 15-16, 19, 59-60, 109. 


Nersapo. See MehrSapuh. 

Nersés I, “the Great”, kat‘otikos of Arme- 
nia, 115. 

Nersés II, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 69, 100. 
Answer to Abdigoy, 69. 
Letter of Blame, x, 70. 
Letter to the Orthodox Syrians, 76. 

Version in the Knik' Hawatoy, 76. 

Nersés JII, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 9-10, 
37-38, 41, 51, 60-62, 74, 78, 85, 123. 

Nerseh Kamsarakan, prince of Sirak and 
ArSarunik*, 41-42. 

Nersés Kamsarakan, Prince of Armenia, 20. 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople and 
heresiarch, 60, 69, 76. See also III, 
Nestorians. 

Nikephoros, patriarch of Constantinople, 
Breviarium, xvi. 


Ordeak of P‘arpi, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 
Ormizd, Sasanian king of kings, 25. 
Orthodox Syrians. See II, Syrians. 
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Pappus of Alexandria, geographer, 48, 
116. 

Paul of Samosata, bp. of Antioch and here- 
siarch, 90. 

P‘awstos Buzand (Ps.), 
Buzandarank'‘/Epic Histories, viii, 44, 
105, 115. 

Philippikos-Bardanes, Byzantine emperor, 
111. 

Philoxenos of Mabbug, Monophysite bp., 
70-71, 73, 89. 

Phokas, Byzantine emperor, 6-7. 

P'ilon Tirakac‘i, 49-50. 

Polemius Silvius, 

Laterculus, 114. 

Polos Tardnec‘i, 94. 

Pompey, Roman general, 114. 

Posthumius, Roman consul, 114. 

Procopius, 31, 108-109. 

Ptolemy, geographer, 48. 


R&tuni, princely family, 19, 44. See also 
listing by individual name. 


Sabas, St., 99. 

Sahak I, “the Great” St. and kat‘otikos of 
Armenia, 56, 112. 

Sahak III, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 30, 
62-63, 86. 
Explanation... against the Dyophysite 
Nestorians, attributed to, 86-87. 

Sahak Bagratuni, prince of Armenia, 21. 

Sahakanoy8, daughter of St. Sahak I, 112. 

Sahafuni, princely family, 44. See also list- 
ing by individual name. 

Samot of Bagaran, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101 

Samuél of St Hfip‘simé, vanic‘ eréc‘, 100. 

Samuél Vahewuni, prince, 6. 

Sapuh Bagratuni (Ps.), 
History, xiii, 29. 

Sargis, heretic, 83, 85. 

Schmidt, A., 66. 

Sebéos (Ps.), 
History, xii, xvi, 1, 3-4, 6, 9, 15, 17-18, 
25-29, 34, 38, 44, 51-52, 59-60, 61-62, 
74, 109-110. 

Settipani, C., 110. 
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Severus of Antioch, patriarch and here- 
siarch, 68-69, 75-76, 89-90, 93, 97. 

Sidorov, A.J., 60. 

Simon of Darounk‘, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Siunik‘, legendary princess of, 29. 

Siwni, princely family, 44. See also listing 
by individual name. 

Smbat Bagratuni, “Xosrov Sum”, prince, 
aspet and marzpan of Vrkan, 6, 15, 20, 
25-27, 35, 44, 56, 77, 106, 109. 

Letter to Movsés of C‘urtaw, 106. 
Smbat Bagratuni, prince and sparapet, 
killed at the battle of Bagrewand, 21. 
Smbat VI Bagratuni, prince of Armenia, 

16, 21. 

Sokrates Scholastikos, 
Ecclesiastical History, 49. 

Solomon of Makenoc‘, 50. 

Step‘anos of Gardman, bp., 78, 84. 

Step‘anos Orbelean, 

History of the Province of Sisakan, 50, 

Step‘anos Siwnec‘i, bp. of Siwnik‘, 49-50, 
86, 89, 93. 

Answer to the patriarch Germanos, 86. 
Letter to the patriarch of Antioch, attrib- 
uted to, 88. 
Translation of Ps. Dionysios Areopagite, 
49. 
Treatise on the Incorruptibility of the 
Body, 88. : 
Stephen of Taron. See Asotlik. 
Strabo, 
Geography, 114. 

Surén, Persian marzpan, 3, 15. 

Suan, wife of Nerseh Kamsarakan, 42, 

Su¥anik, St., 
liturgy of, 105-106. 


Tabari, xvii. 

T‘éodoros K‘rt‘enawor, 50, 82, 92. 
Treatise against Mayragomec‘i, 79. 

T‘€odoros R&tuni, prince of Armenia, 9, 
13, 16-18, 67, 85. 

T‘éop‘ilos, bp. of ArSarunik‘, 41-42. 

Ter Lewondyan/Ter Ghevondyan, A., 31, 
33, 122. 


Ter Minaseanc‘/Ter Minassiantz, E., 73, 75. 
Tér Mkrté‘ean, 89. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, bp. and here- 
siarch, x-xi, 55, 68-69, 89. 
Theophanes Confessor, 
Chronographia, xvi. 
Theophylakt Simokattes, 
History, xvi. 
“Thirteen Syrian Fathers”, 97. 
Thomas of Marga, 
Book of Governors, xvii, 98. 
Thomson, R.W., 52. 
Tiberius I, Byzantine emperor, 3. 
Tigran II “the Great”, king of Armenia, 
114. 
son of, 114. 
Timothy AAlurus, Monophysite patriarch of 
Alexandria, 70-71, 73. 
Tiroc‘ Bagratuni, prince, 20. 
Toumanoff, C., 22. 
T‘ovma Arcruni, 51-52. 
History of the House of Arcrunik’, xiii. 


“Ut‘man, caliph, 10. 


Vat‘é Mamikonean, prince and sparapet, 
43. 

Vahan of Goltn, martyr, 30. 

Vahan Mamikonean, prince, sparapet and 
marzpan, 15, 111. 

Valentinos ArSakuni, 109. 

Vatinak Siwni, prince, 43. 

Varaz-Tiroc* Bagratuni “Yawitean Xos- 
rov”, prince, aspet and marzpan, 15-16, 
19-20, 26, 67. 

Vardan I Mamikonean, St., prince and 
sparapet, ix, 15, 20, 44, 107, 111. 

Vardan II Mamikonean, prince, 2-3, 15, 56, 
111. 

Vasak Siwni, prince and marzpan, 20. 

Vrt‘anés K‘ertol, locum tenens of the 
kat‘otikate after the death of Movsés II, 
100. 

Encyclical, 107. 
Treatise against the Iconoclasts, attrib- 
uted to, 66. 
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Xoryoruni, princely family, 44. See also 
listing by individual name. 

Xosrov of AwSakan, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 

Xosrovik T‘argmanié‘, 50. 

Xusrd/Khosrov I, “AnuSarwan’”, Sasanian 
king of kings, 59, 74. 

Xusr6/Khosrov II, “Aparwez”, Sasanian 
king of kings, 2-4, 6-7, 15, 20, 25-28, 
35, 56, 59, 74, 77, 100, 106, 113. 


Yawitean of Erivard, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 
Yovanik of Arcap‘k‘, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 
Yovhannés Drasyanakertc‘i, “the Histo- 
rian”, kat‘otikos of Armenia, 5, 11, 51, 
82, 84-85. 
History of Armenia, xiii, 30, 36-38, 
103. 

Yovhannés II Gabetean, kat‘otikos of 
Armenia, 56. 

Yovhannés Ojnec‘i/Awjnec‘i "Imastasér”, 
kat‘olikos of Armenia, 20, 30, 33, 50-51, 
91-93, 104. 

Against the Paulicians, 67, 92. 
Against the Phantasiasts, 92. 
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Kanonagirk' Hayoc', xv, 51, 82, 84, 
91-93. 
Letter attributed to, 86, 88. 
Oratio Synodalis, 91-92. 

Yovhannés of Bagaran, Chalcedonian anti- 
kat‘olikos of Armenia, 57. 

Yovhannés Mamikonean (Ps.), 
History of Tar6n, xiii-xiv. 

Yovhannés/Yovan, Mayragomec‘i, xv, 59, 
66, 75-86, 89, 91, 93, 103. 
Fragments in the Knik‘ Hawatoy, 80-81. 
Letter on Iconoclasm attributed to, 66. 
Works attributed to, 80-81. 

Yovhannés of the palaces of Artawazd, 
vanic‘eréc‘, 101. 

Yunanés of Awan, vanic‘ eréc‘, 101. 


Zacharias of Mytilene (Ps.), 
History, xvii. 
Zak‘arids, 124. 
Zariadris, king of Sophene, 114. 
Zeno, Roman consul, 114. 
Zenob Glak (Ps.), 
History of Taron, xiii. 
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Adiabene. See Hedayab. 
Agarak, church, 65. 
Ahlat‘/Xlat‘, town, 122. 
Akilisene. See Eketeac‘. 
Alaman, church, 41. 
Albania, Caucasian/Aluank‘, xiii, 8, 10, 14, 
18, 36, 58, 113, 117-118. 
church of, 56, 58, 75. 
Aliovit, canton, 12 
Aljnik‘/Arzanene/ArzOon, march and satrapy, 
3, 43, 97-98, 115, 117-118. 
Altamar, church of the Holy Cross, 123. 
Amatu/Noravank’, monastery, 122. 
Amida, city and metropolitan see, 115. 
Anatolia/Asia Minor, 2, 6, 11, 36, 124. 
Ani, Bagratid capital, 122. 
church of St. Gregory/GagkaSén, 123. 
Anjewac‘ik’, principality, 122. 
Anjit/Anzitene, satrapy, 111, 119. 
Antioch, city and patriarchate, x. 
School of, x. See also I, Severus of 
Antioch. 
Anzitene. See Anjit. 
Aragac‘, 
church, 40. 
mt., 39, 
Aragac‘otn, 
canton, 36, 100. 
monastery of St. John/Yovhannavank’, 
100-101. 
Araxes, river, 31, 47, 117. 
Arbela. See Hedayab. 
Aryac/Arjay, district, 117-118. 
Aréé8, town, 122. 
Arcrunik*, principality, 122. 
Arcuaber, church, 65. 
Ardabil, city, 32. 
“Armenia”, viii-ix, 9, 13, 107, 113-114, 
116, 120. 
Armenia. See also III, Armenian(s) and 
Armenian, plateau. 


I, 

Maurice’s, 5 

Theodosian, viii, 119. 
Il, 

Maurice’s, 5. 

Theodosian, viii.118-119. 
Il, 

Maurice’s, 5. 
IV, ix, 5, 9, 114, 117-119. See also Yus- 
tinianunist. 

Other Armenia IV, 114. 
Arsacid. See IH, Armenian, Arsacid 
dynasty. 
Araxene. See Armenia, northern. 
Byzantine. See Armenia, Imperial. 
Christian/Christianisation of, x. 
Cilician. See Cilicia. 
Four, x. 
Greater/Maior, ix, 5, 59, 117-120, 124. 
See also Persarmenia. 
Historical, 37. 
Imperial/Byzantine/Roman, x, 4-5, 9, 59, 
108, 112, 114, 117. 
Inner/Profunda, 5. 
Innermost//nterior, ix, 5, 112. 
Lesser/Minor, viii-ix, 119. 
Maior. See Greater. 
Minor. See Lesser. 
Northern/Araxene, x, 3, 121. 
Palzochristian, xi, xvi, 105, 123. 
Partitions of, 2, 105, 116, 124. 

ca. A.D. 387, ix, 117, 119. 

A.D. 591, x, 4, 57, 113, 117, 120. 
Persian. See Persarmenia. 
Prince of. See IV, IXyan Hayoc'. 
Republic of, 37. 
single unit, 116-120, 124-125. 
Southern/Vannic, x, 113-116, 118, 121. 
Upper, 117-118. 
Vannic. See Southern. 

Arminiya, Arab province, 14, 33, 113, 116. 
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Arsanias. See Euphrates, eastern. 

ArSarunik‘/ASarunik’, canton and princi- 
pality, 41-43, 110, 122. 

ArtaSat/Artaxata, city, 31. See also II, 
council of. 

Artik, church of St. Sergius, 65. 

Arué, cathedral, 36-39, 40-41, 65, 111. 
palace, 41. 

Arzanene. See Aljnik’. 

Arzon. See Aljnik’. 

Aser, church, 42. 

Asia Minor. See Anatolia. 

Asorestan/Assyria/Syria, 5, 12, 18, 60, 117. 
See also Syria. 

AStarak, church of the Theotokos, “Karm- 
rawor”, 39. 

Asthianene. See HaSteank’‘. 

A&tiSat of Tar6n, religious center of South- 
em Armenia, x. 

Atropatene. See Atrpatakan. 

Atrpatakan/Atropatene, Azerbayjan, 8, 
117-118, 121. 

Awan, church, 39. 

Awarayr, 
battle of, ix, 43-44. 

Awjun. See Ojun. 

Awéakan. See OSakan. 

Ayrarat/Ararat, canton and Arsacid royal 
domain, 8, 10, 12, 22, 85, 101, 117. 

Azerbayjan. See Atrpatakan. 


Bab-Ani, gate of Duin, 33. 
Bab-Keydar, gate of Duin, 33. 
Bab-Tiflis, gate of Duin, 33. 
Bagawan, church of St. Yovhannés, 39. 
Bagrewand, 

battle of 21-22, 111. 
Balkans, 5, 12. 
Basean, region, 5. 
Berkri, town, 12, 122. 
Bét Arabayé. See Nisibis. 
Bét Arzon. See Aljnik‘ 
Bét Mahqart. See Mahkertun. 
Bét Moksadyé. See Mokk*. 
Bét Qardii. See Korduk‘. 
Bét Rahimai. See Rehimene. 
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Bét Zabdai. See Cawdek“. 
Bitlis, pass, 12. 
Bjni, 85, 103. 
church of St. Sergius, 39. 
Byzantium. See III, Byzantine empire. 
east frontier of, 2, 66, 108, 113. 
Bznunik‘, canton, 12. 


Caesarea of Cappadocia, city and metro- 
politan see, 5. 

Callinicum, town, 31. 

Cappadocia, x, 5. 

Caspian sea, 117-118. 

Caucasia, 7, 97, 113. See also Transcauca- 
sia. 
churches of, 49, 56. 

Caucasus, mts., 14, 18, 35, 78, 116. 

Cawdek/Bét Zabdai, satrapy, 115. 

Chalcedon, town, 6. See also II, council of. 

Chor, pass, 18. 

Chorzanene/Chorzane, district, 108. 

Cilicia, kingdom, 22, 94, 

Citharizon/Kitharizon, fortress, 108, 113. 

Classical/Hellenic world. See II, Classical 
world. 

Constantinople, Byzantine capital, x, 6-7, 
29, 49, 56-57, 61-62, 82. 

Cop‘k‘/Sophanene/Sophene, region, king- 
dom and satrapy, 97-98, 111, 114, 119, 
122. ; 

Corduene. See Korduk’‘. 

Ctesiphon, Persian capital, 6. 

C‘urtaw, town and episcopal see, 105-107. 
See also I, Movsés of C‘urtaw. 


Cyprus, 4. 


Dabil. See Duin. 

Dadimon, metropolis of the Other Annenia, 
IV, 114. 

Damascus, Umayyad capital, 17, 21, 64, 
112, 118, 122. 

Dara/Daras. Byzantine fortress, 108. 

Daranalik‘, canton and _ ecclesiastical 
domain, 64, 112, 118, 122. 

Dariunk‘/Darounk‘, fortress and Bagratid 
domain, 102. 
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Dasn/Dasntré, episcopal see, 115. 

Derjan, canton, 9, 64, 118. 

Diocese of Orient. See Orient. 

Djazira, 113. 

Doubios. See Duin. 

Duin/Dabil/Doubios, administrative capital 
of Persarmenia, 3, 5, 8, 10-14, 26, 31-34, 
59, 61, 112, 122. 
councils of. See III, councils. 
church of St. Gregory, 3, 26-27, 61. 

Dzor, pass, 12. 


East. See Orient. 

Edessa, city, x. 

Eger, region, 117. 

Ejmiacin, religious center of Northern 
Armenia, x. 

Eketeac‘/Akilisene, canton and ecclesiasti- 
cal domain, 64, 112, 118. 
Peace of. See III, treaties. . 

Etivard, monastery, 85.: 

Euphrates, river, viii, 112, 117. 
Eastern/Arsanias/Murad-su, viii-ix. 


GagkaSén. See Ani, church of St. Gregory. 

Ganjak of Atrpatakan, site of Sasanian 
royal fire, 8. 

Gardman canton 83, 85, 103. See also I, 
Step‘anos of Gardman. 

Gatnahovit, church, 39-40, 65. 

Gayané St., church of, 27, 38, 40, 65. "\. 

Georgia. See Iberia. : 

Gethsemane, 78. 

Gogovit. See Kogovit. 

GoS, monastery, 122. 

Gugark‘ Armeno-Iberian Northern march, 
44, 105, 107, 117-118. 

Gurgan. See Vrkan. 


Haghia Sophia, church. 49. 

Halarcin, monastery, 122. 

Halicarnassus. See I, Julian of Halicarnassus. 
Halpat, monastery, 122. 

Hafié, monastery, 122. 
HaSteank‘/Asthianene, satrapy, 111, 119. 
Hayoc‘ Jor, valley, 85. 
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Hedayab/Adiabene, satrapy and episcopal 
see, 115. 

Hellenic world. See II, Classical world. 

Holomos, monastery, 122. 

Hiipsimé, St., church, 27, 38, 64, 77. 


Tberia/Georgia/K‘art'li, 10-11, 14, 18, 31, 
58, 113, 117-119. See also HI, Iberian(s). 

India, 31. : 

Tran. See Persia. ; 

Irind, church, 40. 


Jerusalem, city and patriarchate, xiii, 28, 
59, 96. 
Armenians in, xiii, xv, 28, 99. 
capture of. See III, Persian capture of 
Jerusalem. 

Jorop‘or, canton, 85. 


Karin, canton, 5, 64, 118. 
Karin/Theodosioupolis, fortress and 
episcopal see, 5, 7, 9-12, 18, 31, 57, 64, 
108, 117. See also III, councils, Arme- 
nian. 

Kars, Bagratid capital and kingdom, 22, 
121-122. 

K‘art‘li. See Iberia. 

K‘asal, river, 38. 

Khosrovakert/Xosrovakert, forest, 12. 

Kitharizon. See Citharizon. 

Kogovit/Gogovit, canton, 12, 112. 

Kolb, salt mines, 60. 

Koréek, canton, 117-118. 

Korduk‘/Corduene/Bét Qardu, satrapy, 115. 

Kur/Kura, river, 85, 117. 

K‘usti Kapkoh, northern quarter of the 
Sasanian empire, 116. 

K‘usti NemroZ, southern quarter of the 
Sasanian empire, 116. 

K‘usti Xorasan, eastern quarter of the 
Sasanian empire, 116. 

K‘usti Xorbaran, western quarter of the 
Sasanian empire, 116. 


Lmbat/Lmbatavank‘, church of St. Ste- 
phen, 39-40. 
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Loti, region and Bagratid kingdom, 22, 
121. 


Mahkertun/Bét Mahgart, episcopal see, 
115. 
Mananali, region and episcopal see, 118. 
Manazkert, town and episcopal see, 91, 12. 
See also III, councils, Armenian. 
Martyropolis /Np‘rkert, city and episcopal 
see, 5. 
Mastara, church of St. Yovhannés, 39-40. 
Mayravank‘, monastery, 85, 
Mcbin. See Nisibis. 
Mecamawr/Metsamawr, river, 12. 
Mediterranean. See III, Classical world. 
Melitene, metropolis of Armenia II then I, 
5, 11-12, 112, 118. 
Mesopotamia, x, 2, 7, 31, 108, 115. 
bps. of, 115. 
Upper, 69, 98, 114. 
Metsamawr. See Mecamawr. 
Mokk‘/Mokg/Bét Moksayé, district and 
episcopal see, 115, 117, 119, 122. 
Mren, church, 29, 39, 41-42, 65, 110. 
Murad-su. See Euphrates, eastern. 


Narek, monastery, 122. 

Naytawan/Nakhchiwan, city and emirate, 
8, 19, 53, 122. 

Near East. See Orient. 

Nisibis/Mcbin/Bét Arabayé, city and met- 
ropolitan see, ix, 31, 115. 

Noravank‘. See Amatu. 

Np‘rkert. See Martyropolis. 


Ojun, church, 39-40, 65. 

Ordspoy, canton, 12. 

Orient/Near East, 45, 55, 97-99, 110. 
Diocese of Orient, 114. 

OSakan/AwSakan, church of St. Sion, 39. 

Oskepar, church, 39. 


Palestine, 28, 96, 99. 

monastic foundations, 99. 
Parskahayk‘, 117. See also Persarmenia. 
Partaw, capital of Caucasian Albania, 8, 14. 
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P‘aytakaran, city, 117-118. 

Pemza%én, church, 39, 65. 

Persarmenia, ix-x, 6, 15, 59, 95, 98, 101, 
108, 111, 117-118. See also, Armenia, 
Greater. ; 

Persia/Iran, vii, x, xii, 31, 44, 56-57, 75, 
86, 113. See also III, Persian(s), 
Sasanian(s). 

Pontus/Pontic lands, x, 5. 

Ptini, church, 39-40. 


Rehimene/Bét Rahimat, satrapy, 115. 
Rome, see III, Roman(s). 
RStunik‘, canton and principality, 122. 


Saint Theodore, monastery, 85. 

Sanahin, monastery, 122. 

Sarebay/Sarepa, monastery, 69, 72, 98. 

Sasun, region, 72. 

Satrapies, viii, x, 3, 112-115, 119. 
Eastern/Persian, ix. See also listing by 
individual name. 

Western/Roman, ix-x. See also listing by 
individual name. 

Sebasteia/Sebaste, metropolis of Theodo- 
sian Armenia I, 5. 

Sephakan gund, 10. See also Vaspurakan. 

Sepuh, mt., 103. 

Sewan monasteries, 122. 

Sicily, 109. 

Sinai, mt., 64. 

Sirak, canton and principality, 41-43, 110. 

Sirakawan, Bagratid capital, 122. 

Sisian, church of St. Yovhannés 39-40, 
65. 

Siwnik‘, principality and kingdom, 10.18, 
22, 43, 117, 121-122. 

Church of, 58. 

Somyiti. Iberian name for Armenia, 85. 

Sophanene. See Cop‘k’. 

Sophene. See Cop‘k‘. 

Sper, canton and principality, 112, 118. 

Syria, x, 1, 34, 42, 91. See also Asorestan. 


T‘alin, 
cathedral, 39-41, 65. 
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church of the Theotokos, 39, 42, 110. 
palace, 41. 

Tanahat, monastery, 122. 

Tardn/Tarawn, region, x, 12, 15, 112, 117. 

Taruberan. See Turuberan. 

Tat‘ew, monastery, 122. 

Tayk‘, region, 5, 9, 16, 60-62, 74, 112, 
117, 122. 

Thrace, 4, 12, 111. 

Theodosioupolis. See Karin/Theodosioupo- 
lis. 

Tigris, river, 117. 2 

Torcello, island, 110. 

Transcaucasia, xiii, 7, 56. See also Cauca- 
sia. 

Trebizond, metropolis of Pontus, 5. 

Turuberan/Taruberan, region, 117-118, 
120. 


Utik‘/Utians, region, 117-118. 
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ValarSapat. city, 27, 38-39, 41, 64, 77, 103. 

Van, lake, 8, 14, 91. 

Vaspurakan, region and kingdom, xiii, 22, 
117, 120, 121. 

Vrkan/Gurgan, region, 25-26. 


Xlat‘. See Ahlat‘. 
Xoryorunik‘, canton and principality, 122. 
Xosrovakert. See Khosrovakert. 


Yemen, 21. 

Yohannavank*‘. See Aragacotn, monastery 
of St. Yovhannés. 

Yustinianunist/Armenia IV, 5. . 


Zorawar, church, 40. 

Zovuni, church, 65. 

Zuart‘noc‘, church of the Vigilant Powers, 
38, 40, 48, 123. 
palace, 38. 
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Abbasid(s), xi, 22, 32, 67, 104, 125. 
Albanians. See II, Albania. 
Anonymous Chronicle, xiii. 
Anonymous Guidi, Syriac chronicle, 98. 
Anonymous History. See 1, Sapuh Bagra- 
tuni (Ps.), History. 
Antiquity, 114. > 
Aphthartodocetists. See Phantasiasts. 
Arab(s)/Ismaelites/Muslims, xi, 2, 9, 10-13, 
15, 18, 20, 22, 29-30, 32, 34-35, 62-63, 
67, 90-91, 113, 115, 122, 124. 
armies, 12, 34-35. 
caliph/caliphate, xvi, 2, 8, 10-11, 13, 
19-20, 30, 33, 67, 91, 121. 
conquest of Armenia, xiii, 1-2, 9-10, 
12-14, 18-19, 122. 
emirs/amirs/emirates, 34, 112, 121-122. 
governors. See IV, ostikan. 
province. See II, Arminiya. 
sources, xvii, 32. See also I, listing by 
individual name. 
taxes, 11, 33-34, 67. 
Aristotelianism, 46-47. 
Arsacids. See Armenian, Arsacid dynasty. 
Armenian(s), x, 3, 12-13, 26-29, 35, 46, 54, 
56, 58-59, 63, 71-75, 89, 100, 111-112, 
118 et passim. 
architecture/building activity, xvi, 27, 
37-41, 48-49, 53, 123-124. See also II, 
listing by individual site. 
alphabet, x, 123. 
Arsacid dynasty, viii-ix. xi, 1, 15, 19, 
22-23, 42, 55, 107, 109, 117-118, 122- 
123. 
armies, 4-5, 16, 25. See also Armenian, 
cavalry 
bishops/episcopate, x, 27, 56-59, 61-62, 
69-70, 89, 91, 100-101, 103, 115. See 
also I, listing by individual name. 
Book of canons. See I, Yovhannés 
Ojnec‘i, Kanonagirk’. 
border zone, 113. 


calendar/Tonakan, 48, 50-51. 
cavalry, 34-36, 102. 
Chalcedonian(s), xiv, 57, 60-61, 63-64, 
66, 75, 78, 82, 84, 91. See also Arme- 
nian Church, conciliatory party. 
anti-Chalcedonians, 64, 75, 77-78, 84, 
89, 91, 93. See also Armenian Church 
intransigent party. 
eparchies, 64. 
Christianity, x-xi, 27, 43, 93. See also 
Christians. 
Church, vii, x-xi, xiv-xvi, 29, 33, 49, 
53-54, 55-58, 61-62, 66-68, 78, 84, 89, 
91, 93-95, 103-104, 124. 
conciliatory/moderate party, 60-63, 
66-68, 74-75, 77-78, 84, 91, 95. 
doctrine. See Armenian, doctrine. 
intransigent party, 57, 59-60, 62, 74, 
77-78, 84, 89, 91, 95, 124. 
churches, 10, 37-42, 64-66.99, 102, 123. 
See also H, listing by individual name. 
cities/urban centers, 121-122. 
correspondence of. See Girk Tit‘oc’. 
councils. See councils, Armenian. 
demography, 22, 112-114, 121. , 
doctrine, vii, xv, 51, 65, 68-95, 104, 124. 
economic life, 11, 30-34, 121. 
eremitic tradition, 96, 99, 103, 123. 
Eucharistic practice, 64, 86-88, 93-94. 
frontier, 2, 55, 57, 108-112, 124. 
Geography. See ASyarhac'oyc'. 
“Golden Age”, viii, xi. 
hereditary offices, 42. See also 42, IV, 
aspet, sparapet. 
heretics, 66, 78, 83, 85, 88, 92, 124. See 
also Iconoclasts Paulicians, Phantasiasts 
and I, Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i. 
history/historiography, viii, xi, xiii, 
22-23, 25, 51-53, 84. See also Armenian, 
sources. 
Iconoclasts, 66, 82. See also Paulicians. 
identity, vii, xi, 105-120, 122, 124-125. 
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inscriptions/epigraphy, xvi, 41-42, 45. 
in Jerusalem. See II, Jerusalem. 
institutions, xiii, xvii, 104. See also 
Armenian, Church and social structure. 
intellectual development, 46-53, 123. 
kat‘olikate/patriarchate, x, 26, 50, 56-57, 
67, 74, 78, 89, 91, 115, 122. 
kat‘olikos/patriarch, 26, 28, 50-51, 55, 
57-58, 62, 73-74, 77, 91, 122. See also, 
I, listing by individual name.. 
kingdom, viii, 114. See also Armenian, 
Arsacid dynasty. 
“land”. See IV, erkir Hayoc‘. 
“land of Armenian tongue”. See IV, 
erkir Haykazean lezui. 
lands/territories, viii, x, 1-2, 4, 6, 11, 
105, 113, 118. See also, Armenian/pla- 
teau. 
language, x, 46, 105-106, 112, 123. 
literature. See sources. 
liturgy, 6, 50, 61, 92,:95, 104, 105-106, 
124. ; 
magnates/princes, ix, xvi, 4-6, 9-10, 
13-19, 22-23, 30, 35, 41-44, 67, 99, 103, 
106, 112, 122, 124. See also IV, nayarar. 
“ monastic complexes, 102-103, 122-123. 

monasticism, xiv, 98-104, 123. 
monks, 84-85, 102-103. 
palaces, 41. 
pilgrims, 96. 
plateau, x, xili, xvi, 1, 2, 8, 12, 14, 22, 
31, 66, 112-113, 121. See also, Arme- 
nian, lands. : 
realm. See IV, a’yarh Hayoc'. 
revolts, 

A.D. 450-451, ix, 20, 33, 44, 55, 108. 

A.D. 481-482, 15, 111. 

A.D. 572, 2-3, 15, 56, 111. 

A.D. 775, 21-22. 
schisms, 

internal, 57. 

with Byzantium, xi, 7, 29, 56, 58, 61, 

63-64. 

with Iberia, xv, 101. 
social structure, 41-45, 53, 112, 123-124. 
sources/literature, vili, ix, xii, xvi, 13, 
22, 25, 29, 36, 45, 56-57, 77, 84, 113. 
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state, viii, xi, 22-23, 42, 53, 121-125. 

translations from the Greek, 46-47, 

49-50, 70-71, 73, 123. 

union with the Byzantine Church, 7, 9, 

50, 56, 59, 62-63, 89. 
Asyarhac‘oyc‘/Armenian Geography. See 

I, Anania Sirakac‘i. AXyarhac‘oyc’. 


Book of Letters. See Girk‘ T‘tt‘oc’. 

Buzandarank‘. See J, P‘awstos Buzand 
(Ps.), Buzandarank". 

Byzantine/East Roman empire, vii, x-xi, 
Xvi, 1-2, 4-6, 9-11, 13-15, 20-21, 35, 49, 
52, 61-63, 66-68, 74, 94, 99, 108-111, 
113, 121-122, 125. See also Greek. 
armies, 3, 6-8, 11, 109, 111. 
capital. See II, Constantinople. 
Church/Orthodoxy, x-xi, 29, 56-58, 66, 
73, 75. 
east frontier. See IT, Byzantium. 
emperor/king of the Greeks, 3-4, 14, 
18-19, 55. See also I, listing by individ- 
ual name. ; 
patriarch, 58. See also I, listing by indi- 
vidual name. 
sources, XVi-xvii, 11, 25, 113. See also 
Greek sources. 


caliph/caliphate. See Arab, caliph. 

Chalcedonian(s), 75. See also councils, 
cecumenical, Chalcedon. 
doctrine. See councils, cecumenical, 
Chalcedon, symbol of. 
sources, xiv, 84. See also Greek sources, 
Narratio and 1, Arsén Sap‘areli. 

Christian(s/Christianity), 4, 7, 27-28, 30, 
32-34, 39, 93, 102, 108. See also Arme- 
nian, Christianity. 

Chronicle of Seert, xvii, 71. 

Chronicle of Zugnin, xvii, 97. See also I, 
John of Ephesus, History. 

Chronicon Paschale, xvi. 

Church of the Orient/Church of Persia. See 
Sasanian, State Church. 

Cilician. See II, Cilicia. 

Classical/Hellenic/Mediterranean world, x. 

coenobia. See IV, cenobia. 
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Commander of the Lords of Houses, See 
IV, kadag ywaday. 
corruptible/corruption. See IV, apakan/ 
apakanutiwn. 
councils, 
Armenian, 46, 
Acts, xv. 
Artaat, A.D. 450, 108. 
Duin I, A.D. 505/506, 44, 56, 99 
Oratio synodalis. See Babgén I, 
First Letter.’ 
Duin JI, A.D. 555, xi, 44, 56, 66, 68, 
70-73, 98. 
Oath of Union, 70-71. 
Duin, A.D. 644/645, 85, 101-102. 
Duin A.D. 719, 30, 67, 91-93, 103. 
Karin/Theodosioupolis, A.D. 632/3, 7, 
50, 59-61, 78, 89, 92. 
Manazkert, A.D. 725/726, xvii, 30, 
44, 50, 90-91, 93-94, 
VatarSapat, A.D. 491, 56. 
Byzantine, 
Constantinople, A.D. 572, 61. 
of Heraclius. See Armenian, Karin/ 
Theodosioupolis. 
of Maurice, Council of Union, 57. 
Ecumenical, x. 
Chalcedon, 451, xi, xv, 29, 51, 57-59, 
61, 70-76, 89, 115. 
doctrine/symbol of, 57, 60-64, 68, 
82, 89, 94, 124. 
eparchies. See Armenian, eparchies. 
sources, xiv, 63-64, 84-85. See also 
Greek, Narratio and I, Arsén 
Sap‘areli. 
Ephesus I, A.D. 431, 68. 
Nicaea, A.D. 325, 55, 70-72 
canons, 71. 
“Three Chapters”, A.D. 553, 55. 
Persian, 116. 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, A.D. 410, 55, 
115. 
of Xusr6 I (date disputed), 27, 74-75. 


“Dark Ages”, xi, xviii, 25-53. 
desert. See IV, anapat. 
doctor. See IV, vardapet. 
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Dyophysite(s), x-xi, 55- 57, 68, 73-74, 76, 
89, 94. 


Ekthesis, A.D. 638, 60. 
Epic Histories. See I, P‘awstos Buzand (Ps.). 
exonarthex. See IV, gawit and Zamatoun. 


Gainism, 90. 

Girk‘ T‘tt‘oc‘/Book of Letters, xv, 51, 68, 
72, 75-76, 86. 

“Golden Age”. See Armenian, “Golden 
Age”. 

Greek(s), 3, 10, 46, 49, 61. See also Byz- 
antine Empire. 
Eucharistic practice, 87-88. 
influence on Armenia, x, 47, 49. 
king of the. See Byzantine Empire, 
emperor. 
language, 61, 63. 
sources, ix, xiv, xvi. See also councils, 
Chalcedon, sources. 
territory. See Byzantine empire. 
terms, 46. 
toponyms, 122, et passim. 


Hawatarmat, 80. 
Hellenic/Hellenistic. See also II, Classical 
world. 
doctrine, x. 
period, 114, 116, 121. ; 
Hellenophile School, 46, 123. 
Henotikon, 56. 
heretics, 69, 74, 89-90, 97-98. See also 
Armenian, heretics, Julianists, Severans. 
hermitages. See [V, anapatk’. 
hermits. See IV, anapatakank’. 
Huns, 35. 


Iberian/Georgian/K ‘art‘velian, 106, 118. 
Church, xv, 56, 58, 75. 
churches, 65. 
language, 105-106. 

+ monasticism, 97. 

“pseudo-bishop”, 105-106. 
sources, 97. See also I, Arsén Sap‘areli. 

Iconoclasts, 92. See also Armenian, icono- 
clasts. 
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incorruptible/incorruptibility. See IV, ana- 
pakan/anapakanut‘iwn. 

Interregnum, vii-viii, xi-xii, xiv-xv, xvii, 
1-2, 22-23, 25, 33, 37, 40-42, 46, 49, 
51-53, 103-104, 116, 121, 123-124. 

Ismaelites. See Arabs. 


Jacobite(s), 72-73, 93. 
sources. See Syriac, sources. 

Jews, 28, 34, 76. 

Julianist(s) xvii, 68-76, 78, 86-94, 98. 
ordinations, 71-73. 


Kanonagirk'Hayoc‘. See I, Yovhannés 
Ojnec‘i, Kanonagirk‘. 

Khazars, 11, 14, 35-36. 

Knik' Hawatoy/Seal of Faith, xv, 51, 
75-76, 79-81, 84, 103. 
Section IX, 79, 81. 

Ku8ans, 44. 


Latin(s), 94, 115. 

laura. See IV, laura. 

Lesser Ministry of Finance. See IV, P’okr 
vatar. 

Liber castitatis, xvii. 

Lords with contingent and banners. See IV, 
Drosuc‘ ew gndic‘ teark’. 


Magians. See Zoroastrians. 

maintenance. See IV, rocik. 

Mamluks, 22. 

Mareri, month, 41. 

Mazdeism. See Zoroastrianism. 

Messalians/Mciné, heretics, 98. 

monasteries/communities, 103. See also 
IV, vank*. 

monasticism, 96-98. See also, listing by 
country. 

monk/hermit, 96, 102-103. See also IV, 
miaynakan. 

Monoenergy, 60, 87. 

Monophysite(s), xvii, 68-71, 73, 88-89, 
91-92, 97-98. 
addition to the Trisagion, 71, 91. 
extremist. See Julianist. 
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Monothelitism, 60, 87. 
Muslim faith, 30. See also Arabs. 


Narratio de rebus Armeniae, xiv, 57, 59, 
62-64, 70-72, 74-75, 77-78, 80, 82, 85. 
See also J, Garitte. 

Nestorian(s), xvii, 56, 68, 70, 78, 86, 
97-98, 106. See also Dyophysite. 
interpolations, 77-78, 81. 

noble. See IV, azat. 

non-noble. See IV, famik. 

Noyemak, 80. 


Oratio Synodalis, 
of 505/6. See I, Babgén I, First Letter. 
of 719. See I, Yovhannés Ojneci, Oratio 
Synodalis. 

Orthodox/Orthodoxy. See Byzantine, Church. 


Parthians, viii, 42. See also, Armenian, 
Arsacid dynasty. 

Paulicians, 66, 82, 92. Se also J, Yovhannés 
Ojnec'i, Against the Paulicians. 

peasant. See IV, Sinakan. 

Persian(s), ix-xi, 2-3, 7-9, 20, 26, 29, 52, 
55-56, 58, 108. See also Sasanian(s). 
armies, 3, 6-8, 15, 25, 35, 57. 
capture of Jerusalem, xvi, 6, 28-29, 96. 
census, 33. 
delegation to the Armenians, 99-100. 
east frontier, 35. 
monasticism, xvii, 97. 
prince, 23. 

. seals, xvi, 26, 117. 
sources, xvi, 113. 
taxes, 33. 

Phantasiasts/A phthartodocetist, 92, 97. See 
also I, Yovhannés Ojnec‘i, Against the 
Phantasiasts. 

pilgrimages, 96. See also Armenian, pil- 
grims. 

priest. See IV, k‘ahanay. 

Prince of Armenia. See IV, [yan Hayoc’. 


Roman Empire/Romans/Rum, viii-xi, 
31-32, 34, 61, 106, 108. 
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faith. See Byzantine empire, Church. 
language. See Greek. 
priest, 61. 
royal retainers. See IV, ostanik’. 
Sasanian(s)/Sasanian Empire, vii, ix, xii, 
xvi-xvii, 1, 4, 15, 23, 25-27, 33, 35, 
42-43, 45, 55-56, 67, 74, 97, 108-109, 
116, 121. See also Persian. 
administration, 45, 35. 
capital. See II, Ctesiphon. 
governors. See IV, marzpan. 
grant of autonomy to Armenia, 56. 
king of kings, 4, 15, 23, 28. See also I, 
listing by individual name. 
secular jurisdiction over the Armenian 
Church, 55-58, 77. 
State Church/Church of the Orient/ 
Church of Persia, x-xi, 55-57, 68, 74, 97, 
115-116. 
School of Antioch. See If, Antioch. 
Seal of Faith. See Knik' Hawatoy. 
superiors of communities. See IV, vanic‘ 
eréc’. 
Severans, 89-90. See also I, Severus of 
Antioch. 
sources. See listing by individual countries. 
Syriac, 
doctrine. See Dyophysite and II, Antioch, 
School of. 
influence on Armenia, x. 
/Jacobite, sources, xvii-xviii, 56, 71. See 
also Liber castitatis and I, listing by 
individual name. 
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Syrian(s), 12, 72-73, 91, 93-94, 99-100. 
Orthodox, 
bp. See I, Abdi¥oy. 
Letter to Nersés IT, 68-69, 98, 100. 
West, 91. See also Jacobites. 
world, x. 


Tonakan. See Armenian, calendar. 
Tré, month, 12. 
treaties 
Arab-Armenian covenant, 34. 
of Jovian, A.D. 363, ix. 
of Justinian I, A.D. 562, 1. 
of Maurice, A.D. 591, 2. 
of Nisibis, A.D. 299, ix. 
of Rhandeia, A.D. 66, viii. 
Peace of Ekeleac‘, ca. A.D. 387, 108, 
113. See also Il, Armenia, partitions of, 
ca. A.D. 387. 
Trisagion, 71. 
True Cross, 28-29, 59. 
Type, A.D. 648, 61. 


Utians. See II, Utik*. 
Umayyads, vii, 11, 14, 21, 25, 30, 33, 
35-38, 67, 124. 


Xrat varuc‘, 80. 
Xuzik'‘(s), 70. 


Zoroastrianism/Magians/Mazdeism, ix, 34, 
43, 55. 


IV. TECHNICAL TERMS 


anapakan/anapakanut‘iwn, “ incorruptible/ 
incorruptibility”, 68-69, 72, 75-78, 
87-90, 92-94. 

anapat, “desert”, 122. 

anapatakan. See miaynakan. 

anapatk‘, “hermitages”, 101. 

antikeimenos, “the adversary”, 78. See 
also I, Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i. 

apakan/apakanut‘iwn, “corruptible/corrup- 
tion”, 68-69, 75-76, 78, 87-90, 93-94. 

apohypatlapohypates, “proconsul”, 42. 

aspet, “master of the cavalry”, 15, 19, 35, 
110. ; 

aXyarh, “realm, country”, 115, 119. 

aXyarh Hayoc’, “realm of Armenia”, 36, 
105, 115. , 

azat, “noble”, 35, 59, 102, 107. 


bdeasy, “marcher lord/marquess”, 43-44. 


égnawor, “ascetic”, 84, 103. 

cenobia, “stable monastic communities”, 
95-96, 99, 101-104. 

comes Armeniae, “count of Armenia”, ix. 

curopalates/kourapalat, Byzantine title, 
15-16, 18, 42. . 


dastakert, “estate”, 36. : 
droSuc‘ ew gndic‘ teark‘, “lords with con- 
tingents and banners”, 
Armenian highest nobility, 44. 


erkir Haykazean lezui, “and of Armenian 
tongue, 105, 107. 

erkir Hayoc', “land of Armenia”, 105. 

exarch, 110 


gah, “throne”, 43. 
gawit/Zamatoun, “exonarthex”, 123. 


I§yan Hayoc‘, “Prince of Armenia”, 2, 
15-16, 17-21, 36, 45, 111. 


kadag ywaday, “lords of houses”, 26. See 
also tanutér. 

k‘ahanay, “priest”, 101, 103, 107. 

kat‘otikos, Head of the Church, xiv, 72. 
See also I, Armenian, kat'otikos. 

kharaj, Arab tax, 34. 

kirmiz, “red dye”, 32. 

kourapalat. See curopalates. 


laura, monastic community less organized 
than a cenobium, 99, 101. 

limes, “frontier fortification/defense sys- 
tem”, 7, 112. 


magister militum per Armeniam, Pontem 
Polemoniacum et Gentes, 4. 

magister utriusque militiae, 109. 

marzpan, “Persian governor, vice-roy”, 
2-3, 15, 25-26, 45, 56, 109. 

miaynakan/anapatakan, “hermit”, 103. 


nayarar, “magnate, prince”, 6, 9, 35, 109, 
. 112. 


ostanik' “royal retainers”, 35. 
ostikan, “Arab governor”, 14, 30, 45. 


patrik, “patrician”, 16-17, 42. 

P‘okr vaéar, “Lesser ministry of finance”, 25. 
famik, “non noble”, 102, 107. 

rocik, “maintenance”, 35. 


sahman, “decree, constitution, border”, 106. 

Sinakan, “peasant”, 107. 

sparapet, “‘grand marshal, high constable, 
commander-in-chief”, 21, 42-44, 108, 111. 

squinch, architectural element, 40. 


tanutér, “head of a clan or family”, 25, 42. 
See also kadag ywaday. 
tkaranoc‘k‘, “hospital”, 101. 
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vanic‘ eréc‘, “head of a community”, 58, 
99-107. 

vank", “community, dwelling, monastery”, 
100-102. 

vardapet, “doctor”, 82, 86, 101-102, 106. 
See also I, Anastas, Lewond. 

vardapetut‘iwn! vardapetakan aruest, 
“teaching”, 84, 102. 


“Xosrov Sum, “Joy of Xosrov”. See I, 
Smbat Bagratuni. 
xostovanot, “confessor”, 80, 103. 


Yawitean Xosrov, “Eternal Xosrov”. See I, 
Varaz-Tiroc‘ Bagratuni. 


Zamatoun. See gawit. 
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